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THE OPIUM ‘RESOLUTION. 


On first reading Sir J. Pease’s resolution about opium, it appears to 
be a resolution condemning the opium traffic as immoral in itself, 
and as one of which the extinction was recommended to the Govern- 
ment of India ; but this natural impression was, it appears, erroneous. 
The effect of a resolution of the House of Commons is dependent 
upon rules as artificial as those of a decision of the High Court. 
In this case there was no resolution that the Speaker should leave 
the chair, and, therefore, substantially there was no resolution at all. 

Whatever may have been the nature of the resolution, those who 
voted for it no doubt meant that the cultivation of the poppy should 
be discouraged, and if possible stopped, and the revenue from it 
given up. This resolution, and the debate upon it, appears to set. 
one weakness of the national character in the strongest possible 
light. The motion was carried by 190 to 160, and if effect were to 
be given to it, it would strike what, if not a fatal, would at least be an 
unspeakably serious blowat the whole future of the British Government 
in India. It is recommended to reduce by 20 per cent. the income 
of the whole empire, without even a suggestion as to the manner in 
which the deficit is to be filled up, or a hint that the money already 
received was improperly spent. No one who dealt with the question 
at all took the pains to make a single observation upon these essential 
points. One member indeed proposed an amendment that the House 
should say it would take steps to reimburse the deficiency to the 
Indian Empire caused by the suppression of the opium revenue, and 
something was said as to the issue of a commission to inquire into 
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the subject. These were the only traces which the debate showed 
of the most common precautions for any sort of security in carrying 
out what may with perfect justice be called a revolutionary proceeding. 

Scandalous as such a mode of proceeding may be in dealing with 
the most essential interests of a great empire, which is in no way 
represented by Parliament, and which has no means of making its 
own wishes known upon the subject, no attempt will be immediately 
made to carry out the plan. 

Bankruptcy, on the one hand, and the attempt to raise 5,500,000/. 
by new taxation in India, which would go a long way to cause bank- 
ruptcy, will not be incurred. 

The choice lies between letting things go on as they are, and 
paying the Indian Government about 5,500,0001. a year to do away 
with the poppy. It is singular to trace out the strange results into 
which the proposal of laying such a tribute on British taxpayers 
would lead. The condition is one on which it would be hard indeed 
to get the English to continue to hold India. It is indeed difficult 
to see what else is to be got by doing away with the opium traffic ; 
the attacks made upon it are based upon the ground that it injures 
the morals of the Chinese, and those of the natives of India and other 
parts of the world who practise opium smoking. To this there are 
two answers: (1) that the injury done is enormously exaggerated ; 
(2) that it is done by the native populations which are affected by 
the use of opium, and that what they suffer by their own fault must 
be redressed by their own abstinence. 

It is extravagant to suggest that an enormous expense should be 
incurred by English taxpayers for rescuing the Chinese from the 
consequences of their own self-indulgence. Nearly the only subject 
connected with the use of opium on which all persons are agreed is 
that it is a question of degree. Enormous masses of people of all 
countries use opium. It is stated that in the United States there 
are nearly a million opium smokers. When it is used in excess it 
produces dreadful results, but in moderation it is highly beneficial, 
and it is a gratuitously dismal view to think and speak as if in 
common cases it is abused for the purpose of drunkenness.! Such an 


1 The following extracts were read by Sir M. E. Grant Duff in Parliament on the 
10th of May, 1870, when the subject was last discussed. ‘Tis true,’ says he, ‘I saw 
a man smoking, expecting in a moment or two to see him in his third heaven of bliss; 
but no! after he had taken a few whiffs he quietly resigned the pipe to one of his 
friends, and walked away to his business. Since then I have often seen the drug 
used, and I can assert that in the great majority of cases it has not been immoderately 
indulged in.’ Mr. Balfour says that opium is like any other narcotic or stimulant, is 
as amenable to abuse, and, as being more seductive than other stimulants, perhaps 
rather more so, but thisis certainly the utmost that can be imputed to it. Thousands 
consume it without any pernicious results, as thousands do wine or spirits without 
any evil consequences. The Assistant Opium Inspector at Benares says : ‘ With respect 
to the abuse of the drug in the mass of the people, I must affirm that no injurious 
results are visible.’ (102, 506-507.) 
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opinion is as ill-founded as the same opinion would be respecting 
spirits. It was well remarked in the course of the late debate that, 
in some ways, the drunkenness which arises from opium is far less 
injurious than the drunkenness which arises from spirits. A man 
drunk with opium is not violent or brutal. He dozes away his time 
ignobly, and no doubt may ultimately sink into a sort of idiocy, 
but he is, as a rule, inoffensive. This proceeding is essentially a 
self-regarding vice, and as such is distinguished fundamentally from 
the innumerable causes which are more or less connected with the 
majority of crimes in England. It was well said by Sir Richard 
Temple that Coleridge was fortunate in taking opium instead of | 
spirits. If he had suffered from delirium tremens he might probably 
have had occasion to make a much worse confession than he ever 
made as anopium eater. This has, at all events, one highly important 
practical consequence. It is that if it is decided to treat intemper- 
ance in the use of opium as a vice, it will be found much easier to 
deal with it by way of prevention than to deal in the same way with 
intemperance in the use of intoxicating liquors. 

There can be no difficulty in preventing, or at least in regulating 
and restricting, the sale of opium, nor would it be a matter of extra- 
ordinary difficulty or danger to turn out opium smokers, to take 
into custody people under the influence of opium, or to resort to 
other police measures for the purpose which might be easily devised 
and effectually carried out in India, but which it would be practically 
impossible to enforce in this country. Surely these are the natural 
and obvious measures for preventing scandals in the use of opium. 
It is not impossible that the enormous influence of Caste might be 
made use of in favour of temperance, but whatever means may be 
available ought to be tried to the utmost before a resolution is taken 
the carrying out of which would involve the monstrous consequences 
which would be involved in the destruction of the poppy and the 
prohibition of its cultivation. 

One objection to any such proposal goes very deep indeed, and 
extends to all attempts to make temperance compulsory by destroying 
opportunities for its violation. It is that it is never wise to make 
war upon the strong and lasting feelings of mankind. Mankind 
have passions and inclinations which wise people must take as they 
find them. We must take it for granted that people will, whether 
their legislators like it or not, drink and smoke, and it isas a general 
rule unwise for rulers not to take it for granted. It is nearly as 
necessary to take for granted the habit of smoking opium as the 
habit of smoking tobacco. Many people dislike tobacco, and many 
people regard it as unhealthy, but no reasonable person supposes 
that it would be wise to legislate without reference to the existing 
state of public feeling on the subject. 

It must never be forgotten that the demand that opium should 
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not be smoked can be fully complied with only by prohibiting the 
cultivation of the poppy. It is of course impossible to carry out in 
detail all that is implied in destroying a crop, and especially a parti- 
cularly rich and profitable one, without a good deal of incidental 
destruction. The immediate result will be the reduction of the 
Indian revenue by between five and six millions of pounds sterling, 
but what is to be got by way of compensation? The principal thing 
will be that less opium will be exported from India to China, and 
this is spoken of in terms of the highest and most indignant philan- 
thropy. It is compared to the twenty millions paid for the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indian Islands, and is said to be a case in which 
England is to make an immense and interesting sacrifice for the 
abolition of a great moral wrdéng, and by way of expiation for that 
wrong in past times. 

For glory to be got by attacking the memory of my ancestors, 
or by setting right their supposed wrongs, I have no taste at all. 
Nothing leads to greater posthumous injustice, and in no case is this 
more true than in the present one. It is too late now to discuss 
the question of the so-called Opium War of 1842, but whatever may 
have been the morality of that transaction it is now a matter of 
history. It is enough to say that commerce in other things than 
opium was introduced in consequence, and that the object of insist- 
ing on a certain amount of commerce with China was clearly right. 
Now, at all events, the Chinese are at liberty to lay whatever duties 
on opium they think fit. Any complaint by the Chinese of the 
proceedings of the British Government about opium would be exposed 
to the unanswerable argument, why do you permit it? And the reply 
that it was forced upon their predecessors forty years ago would be: 
obviously as irrelevant as it would be held to be now even if it were 
true in fact. 

The notion that the English people will pay a 4d. income tax for 
the destruction of opium in India is one of the most foolish dreams 
ever indulged in. It is said that it will probably do so because our 
fathers paid twenty millions for the abolition of West Indian slavery: 
a weaker comparison can hardly be imagined. The very fact that 
West Indian slavery existed at all was a direct consequence of British 
legislation, and the terrible consequences which it involved were 
inflicted upon the slaves by British subjects. This was naturally 
used to bring home to English people the horror of slavery in the 
deepest colours, and the effect was specially deep. Indeed it may 
be doubted whether the demand made on the British conscience was 
not to some degree exaggerated, and whether the ‘ man and brother” 
cry was not raised more loudly than it should have been. But what- 
ever may be said on this subject, what sort of comparison can be 
rationally drawn between the case of black slaves dealt with as brutes 
and denied the first essential gifts of human beings, and persons 
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whose faults, be they what they may, are the results of their own 
intemperance ? 

I have said what sort of chance there would be of looking to the 
generosity of the nation at large to pay a 4d. income tax for such an 
object as the one proposed, and it is so plain that it is unnecessary 
to insist upon it ; but the other part of the question is just as im- 
portant. How can any man who knows India believe that there is 
the least chance of raising what is required from India? The five 
and a half millions to be wasted here in the name of English philan- 
thropy must be raised out of Indian taxation, and what is to be 
taxed if opium is to go free, which affords a natural source of 
revenue, and one to which the people of India is thoroughly well | 
accustomed? All sorts of expedients have been suggested: there 
was some years ago a scheme for a tax upon marriage festivities, 
and for some other things of the same kinds of which a tax on tobacco 
was the only one of any importance ; but none was ever tried or 
seriously considered, nor has anyone been willing since the Mutiny to 
run such a risk as inventing a new subject of taxation. A poll- 
tax and an additional salt-tax are the only things that could be 
tried, and no Government would run the risk of raising either: the 
attempt would be equivalent to raising a new mutiny. There is not 
the least reason to suppose that a mass of countries which never have 
been taxed at all would submit to be taxed heavily by a foreign 
parliament for a purpose of which they would not in the least : 
approve. Pag 4 

It seems hardly possible to suggest anything that can heighten 
the absurdity of destroying the cultivation of the opium in India for 
the purpose of preventing some millions of Chinese from smoking it, 
and that for no other reason than that the English think it bad for 
them, the Chinese themselves insisting on the habit. The notion that 
English tastes are to be supreme, not only over their own proceedings, 
but over those of utter strangers with whom they have nothing at 
all in common, is one of those things which nobody would affirm in 
general terms, but which people continually act upon when they get 
a chance. A large share of English opinions, on religion in parti- 
cular, is deeply infected with this vice. How much is done by 
Missionary Societies of all degrees upon the principle that their own 
particular views are the only ones which can possibly find favour with 
God! 
If in some miraculous manner the financial difficulties of the 
question were evaded or overcome, a new series of difficulties would 
arise. No one has yet been so mad as to propose that we should 
insist on a general crusade against opium, whether grown in India, 
in China, or in Persia; but nothing else except a war of practically 
unlimited extent, and successful to an impossible degree, would per- 
-suade the Chinese from smoking Chinese opium. 
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Even as regards the smoking of Indian opium, it should be 
remembered that Indian opium is the most valuable kind of the drug. 
It is as champagne is to vin ordinaire, so that the only effect of 
stopping the growth of it upon China would be to prevent the 
Chinese from using the best kind. This would be indifferent 
to everyone except themselves and, to a certain small extent, 
to the opium growers in China itself. It would have no practical 
effect upon opium smoking—upon China in general. The home- 
grown article would be enough for Chinese smokers. Thus to 
endeavour to promote sobriety in the use of opium by prohibiting 
the cultivation of poppies in India is like an attempt to promote 
peace in Europe by prohibiting certain firms by name from con- 
structing particular kinds of cartridges. 

Not long ago a foreign politician who had travelled in India and 
was giving an account of his impressions to a well-known public man 
who had held high office there, summed up his views thus: ‘ There is 
only one enemy in India whom you need ever fear, Yourselves.’ The 
fact.is that between Englishmen in India and Englishmen in England 
the greatest of all gulfs is fixed, all their fundamental assumptions 
are different, all their temptations are different. Each is continually 
learning the lesson ‘ Adora quod incendisti, et incende quod adorasti.’ 
The Englishman at home is bred up in the most self-contented 
and peaceable society in the world; he is surrounded by every sort 
of conventional standard prescribing what he is to do, what he 
is to believe and think and like and dislike, what are to be his 
standards of morals and religion, but in India this state of things is 
gradually reversed. The Englishman finds by degrees that he is in 
a numerically small minority, and that he has to make out for him- 
self what is the Indian estimate of English ways of thinking. He is 
in a country where the use of greased cartridges may cause a mutiny, 
though every school may, with perfect impunity, teach every scholar 
that Caste is hateful and the religious opinions of Hindoos and 
Mussulmans beneath contempt; that the mc+t solemn oath to spare 
life is worthless unless it is made over Ganges water with salt in it, 
and that then it is inviolable even at the last extremity ; and that 
whatever you do with Indians you must not tax them in any way 
to which they are not accustomed, nor for objects in which they feel 
no interest. 

JAMES FiTzJaAMES STEPHEN. 











ON THE ANALYSIS OF VOLUNTARY 
MOVEMENT. 


Ir an adult person wishes to drive a ball a certain distance along a 
table, he does so with a steady and graduated blow. A young child 
attempting the same feat will strike wildly and possibly miss 
the object altogether. Both have, in ordinary language, executed 
a voluntary or purposive act, but there is wanting in the one effort 
an element which makes the other successful. That element is 
muscular control, or, speaking very generally, the exercise of the 
muscular sense. 

The immense stride in our knowledge of the psychic functions of 
the brain since the experiments of Hitzig and Fritsch in 1870 and 
of Ferrier in 1871 enables us now to speak on the combination 
between the ‘muscular sense’ and avoluntary or purposive movement. 
It is the purport of the following pages to give a summary of the 
experimental and clinical research on this matter which has resulted 
in the discovery of the part of the brain in which this most important 
relationship is developed. 

Concerning the ‘muscular sense’ two views most prominently 
occupy attention at the present time. 

The popular conception of the ‘ feeling of effort,’ including con- 
trol, which accompanies every muscular movement formerly found 
easiest expression in the view taken by Miiller, Bain, and Wundt, 
viz. that the consciousness of the voluntary performance of any act 
was due to the mind being able, as it were, to take cognisance of 
how much nerve-energy was discharged to produce a given amount 
of movement: that, in short, the muscular sense thus understood 
was a mental concomitant of the outgoing current from motor- 
centres engaged in the active production of a voluntary move- 
ment. 

The progress of physiology and neurology has in the minds of 
many made this view untenable, but the first demonstration of a 
philosophic conception of the muscular sense which at the same time 
is consonant with the facts of exact physical science we owe to 
Dr. Bastian, who more than twenty years ago began to publish the 
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series of papers! in which he has placed the whole matter clearly and 
harmoniously. 

Bastian first showed that the control and graduation of a muscular 
movement; which is the essential factor,as we have just seen, for the cor- 
rect execution of a voluntary act, was not a mere concomitant of the out- 
going current, but was an event preceding it in mental time; that in 
fact it was the memorialisation or ideation of sensory phenomena, 
being a concept of the movement to be performed, and as such was of 
course precursive and consequently causative in its relation to the voli- 
tionary output of nerve-force, while it owed its individual existence to 
the effect of oft-repeated sensory impressions which had been derived 
from parts employed in similar movements on previous occasions.” 

A similar idea had previously occurred to the prescient genius of 
Duchenne,’ who recognised that sensory impressions were derived 
from the muscles, which, ‘ reacting on the brain,’ aided ‘ in the selec- 
tion of’ the muscles for subsequent movements, and who even further 
declared that what he understood as the muscular sense in ‘ the per- 
formance of voluntary movements seemed to precede and determine 
the contraction.’ 

So, too, the elder Mill (1829), as quoted by Bastian, held that 
* muscular-sense ’ impressions were immediately anterior to the actual 
occurrence of the voluntary movement. 

Unfortunately, this extremely important position was not deve- 
loped, and the more especially as a considerable degree of uncertainty 
remained as to what definitely constituted the term ‘ muscular sense ’ 
as thus used. It was reserved for Bastian to demonstrate that no 
voluntary muscular movement is performed without a previous 
exercise of experience, or, in other words, disturbance of sensory 
centres, which he showed to be the sum of 

(a) Conscious sensory impressions from the nerve-endings found 
in the muscles (Sachs), fasciz (Rauber) enveloping the latter, 
tendon-sheaths (Cattaneo), joints (Golgi), and nerve-trunks 
(Horsley) in the moving part.‘ 


1 ¢On the Muscular Sense,’ &c., Brit. Wed. Journ., May, 1869. ‘The Brain as an 
Organ of Mind.’ 1880. ‘Paralyses: Cerebral, Bulbar, and Spinal,’ 1886. On ‘The 
Muscular Sense: its Nature and Cortical Localisation,’ Brain, 1888,p.1. (Read to 
the Neurological Society, 1886.) 

? Precisely similar views have lately been expressed by Munsterberg. 

8 Contributions a l’ Etude du Systeme Nerveuw, &c. Paris. No. 5, entitled ‘ Re- 
cherches sur les usages de la Sensibilité Musculaire ;’ also Moniteur des Hépitaua, 
1853. 

* Although most important and interesting as the facts ascertained are, I have no 
space to enter into the consideration of the valuable experimental work that has been 
recently accomplished towards the analysis and accurate estimation of these various 
sensations. Unquestionably the most complete and ingenious research is that of A. 
Goldscheider (Archiv f. Anat. und Physiol. (Du Bois Reymond), 1889. Phys. Abth. 
369 et seg.), who has more thoroughly than any previous worker determined the 
worth and importance of the cutaneous impressions, and then by the clever device of 
rendering the skin anzsthetic by faradism discovered the limits of appreciation of 
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(b) Similar impressions which reach the brain but not in suffi- 
cient degree to arouse consciousness. 

With the object of concentrating attention on the vital import- 
ance of grasping the causal nexus between these sense-impressions 
of movement and the actual subsequent motion, Bastian coined the 
term ‘ kinzsthesis,’ meaning thereby sense of movement, z.e. the sum 
of all the sensory impressions just referred to, and, further, he, in 
addition, postulated the view that such kinzsthesis, or sense of move- 
ment, strain, effort, &c., must naturally find its seat or localisation 
in the so-called motor or Rolandic region of the brain, since un- 
doubtedly voluntary impulses issue therefrom. It is this postulate 
which embodies the great importance of kinzsthesis or the so-called 
muscular sense to psychology and neurology, and it is this relation- 
ship which it is hoped may be considered to be demonstrated by the 
facts now to be related. Before plunging at once into the examina- 
tion of our physical evidence, it is not saying too much, in comparing 
the two views just contrasted, that the weight of opinion among neuro- 
logists is practically entirely on Bastian’s side, and further that as long 
ago as 1872 the question was virtually decided by the experiments 
of Bernhardt, and later of Ferrier and Brunton, which were founded 
on the following basis. Supposing Bain’s view to be correct, it fol- 
lowed that if we caused the muscles of a man to raise different weights 
without any volitional effort on his part, he would not be able to 
differentiate between the heaviness of the various substances. This 
crucial experiment was performed by the simple expedient of electri- 
cally exciting the muscles of the arm and so causing them to raise the 
weights quite independently of the person’s volition, with the result 
that he was perfectly conscious of a difference of weight amounting 
to an increment or decrement of one-seventeenth over previous essays. 
In other words, the muscular sense, impressions of weight, tension, 
&e, remained in full activity, and in this manner afforded the absolute 
negation of Bain’s position. 

There remains yet one more point upon which something should 
be said, viz. as to the sense in which the term volitionary or purpo- 
sive movement is employed in these pages. 

Probably no psychologist at the present day feels anxious to define 
a voluntary act or exhibit the line which is supposed by some to 
differentiate the volitional from the simple reflex act, or, what would 
be yet more interesting, to determine the period at which a child’s 
acts become ‘ voluntary.’ Where psychologists fail nothing more is 
necessary than to say with Bastian that a movement may, for the sake 
of harmonising modern with old ideas, be called ‘ voluntary’ if the 


movement by the joints themselves. Goldscheider also deals at length with the 
points treated by Munsterberg (see Mind, Oct. 1890, and also Beitrdge, 1888), Aubert 
(Pfliiger’s Archiv), and others, viz. the differentiation of the elements of muscular 
control. 
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outgoing impulse is preceded in mental time by a conscious idea or 
conception of the movement to be performed. Thus we already re- 
turn to kinzsthesis, the sense by means of which such ideas of motion 
are built up. 

After this slight review of the position we are ready to consider 
the more recently discovered physical facts which bear on this sub- 
ject. The physical, cerebral substratum of a voluntary or purposive 
act must be crudely imagined to have the following structural 
arrangement. In the first place, a sensory nerve-ending which trans- 
mits such stimulation as it receives along nerve-fibres to sensory 
centres in the spinal cord, and also directly to the medulla oblongata. 
From both of these stations the excitatory disturbance reaches, by 
means of other fibres, that region of the cortex, z.e. surface, of the 
brain which constitutes the first part of the physical basis of ideation, 
being the seat of perception of the stimulus. The earliest enunciation 
of the doctrine that cortical centres of sensory perception must exist 
we owe also, though not commonly recognised, to Bastian’s neuro- 
logical and psychological insight,> while for the epoch-making 
discovery of them as actual facts we have to thank Ferrier’s 
experiments on animals. 

With the present task of reviewing the schema of a voluntary 
act thus made easy by the establishment of the sensory perceptive 
centre as the acme of the sensory nerve path, we meet, of course, 
with invincible difficulty when we further seek to pass from this 
standpoint to the so-called ‘ motor’ centre in which, as we have before 
suggested, the idea of the movement to be performed is distinctly 
and strongly defined. The difficulty is simply due to the fact that 
we are compelled to enter the field of conscious intelligence equally 
obscure to the neurologist and psychologist. Fortunately for my 
present purpose, such transcendental knowledge is not requisite. For 
if we attempt to fit the scheme of a central apparatus just described 
to the hard facts of anatomical structure and physiological function 
of the brain as we know it at the present day, we experience no great 
difficulty, although we may enter fully on what is yet regarded as 
debateable ground, which it is hoped this paper may in some part 
clear. 


In speaking just now of the sensory perception which forms the 
starting-point of the voluntary act, we must not forget that, although 
the sensory impressions composing the ‘muscular sense ’ are princi- 
pally those of touch, pressure, tension, &c., coming as they do from 
the moving joints, muscles, &c. of limbs and trunk, there are never- 
theless, inextricably woven with such tactile impressions, others of 
sight too, and that the most striking clinical picture’ of loss of 


* The Brain as an Organ of Mind, p. 526. 


* fee Demenux'’s case, quoted fully in Ferrier'’s Punctions of the Brain, p. 180, 
Dat. extit 
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muscular sensation is that in which the unfortunate patient cannot 
perform a voluntary movement unless the eyes are attentively directed 
on the limb.” 

It is of course only a matter of common knowledge and experience 
that the cerebral accomplishment of a complex and delicate movement 
is the result of muscular practice principally aided by sight. But 
for the present purpose it is justifiable to neglect the influence of 
sight, and for the sake of simplicity it will be best to consider the 
question as it affects only one part of the body, such, for instance, as 
the arm, which is frequently moved in a purposive, or at least complex, 
manner without the assistance of visual impressions. Beginning, - 
therefore, to analyse a voluntary movement of the upper limb, by 
following the order of the constitution just given of its physical sub- 
stratum or basis, the first question to be answered would be, in what 
part of the cortex is the perceptive centre of tactile impressions 
coming from the upper limb localised? Ferrier was the first to at- 
tempt this determination experimentally since no evidence was forth- 
coming from either mental analysis or clinical records. 

He found that the seat of the tactile sense (including the sense 
of pressure, tension, &c.) was on -the median and under surface of 
each half of the brain, viz. in the hippocampal convolution (see fig. 1). 
Much later Schafer and myself found that, in addition, part of the rest 
of the limbic lobe, as Broca originally termed the continuous sweep of 
the calloso-marginal and hippocampal convolutions, was also the seat 
of the tactile sense. 

These experiments were made on monkeys. 

A number of investigators, Schiff, Hitzig (who speaks of the loss 
of ‘muscle consciousness’ consequent upon lesions of the so-called 
motor region), H. Munk (who termed the ‘motor region’ the Fuhl- 
spire), Exner (who collected cases of lesions in man), Luciani, 
Herzen and others, had previously made observations on the carni- 
vora, and had come to the conclusion that the tactile sense in these 
animals was represented or localised in that region of the outer surface 
of the brain which is commonly called the ‘ motor’ region, viz. the sig- 
moid convolution, and not in a separate cortical area, as appeared to be 
the case inthe monkey. My own observations on the carnivora are in 
harmony with these results. This seeming difference between the 
carnivora and apes was accentuated by the observations of Ferrier, 
Schiifer and myself, according to which no sensory disturbance could 
be definitely determined when in monkeys the so-called motor region 


‘This has been particularly insisted upon by all writers, among others by Stricker, 
Studien ther die Bewegungesvorstellungen, 1882, pp. 24, 25, et seq., in which he 
emphasises the fact that memory of movement aroused by sight of movements exe- 
cuted gives subjective sensations of precisely the same movement referred by the 
observer to his corresponding limbs. We shall see presently that this is probably due 
to an associational excitation (through the sight-perceptive centre) of the kinmsthetio 
Centres for the limbs in question, 
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outgoing impulse is preceded in mental time by a conscious idea or 
conception of the movement to be performed. Thus we already re- 
turn to kinzsthesis, the sense by means of which such ideas of motion 
are built up. 

After this slight review of the position we are ready to consider 
the more recently discovered physical facts which bear on this sub- 
ject. The physical, cerebral substratum of a voluntary or purposive 
act must be crudely imagined to have the following structural 
arrangement. In the first place, a sensory nerve-ending which trans- 
mits such stimulation as it receives along nerve-fibres to sensory 
centres in the spinal cord, and also directly to the medulla oblongata. 
From both of these stations the excitatory disturbance reaches, by 
means of other fibres, that region of the cortex, 7.e. surface, of the 
brain which constitutes the first part of the physical basis of ideation, 
being the seat of perception of the stimulus. The earliest enunciation 
of the doctrine that cortical centres of sensory perception must exist 
we owe also, though not commonly recognised, to Bastian’s neuro- 
logical and psychological insight,° while for the epoch-making 
discovery of them as actual facts we have to thank Ferrier’s 
experiments on animals. 

With the present task of reviewing the schema of a voluntary 
act thus made easy by the establishment of the sensory perceptive 
centre as the acme of the sensory nerve path, we meet, of course, 
with invincible difficulty when we further seek to pass from this 
standpoint to the so-called ‘ motor’ centre in which, as we have before 
suggested, the idea of the movement to be performed is distinctly 
and strongly defined. The difficulty is simply due to the fact that 
we are compelled to enter the field of conscious intelligence equally 
obscure to the neurologist and psychologist. Fortunately for my 
present purpose, such transcendental knowledge is not requisite. For 
if we attempt to fit the scheme of a central apparatus just described 
to the hard facts of anatomical structure and physiological function 
of the brain as we know it at the present day, we experience no great 
difficulty, although we may enter fully on what is yet regarded as 
debateable ground, which it is hoped this paper may in some part 
clear. 

In speaking just now of the sensory perception which forms the 
starting-point of the voluntary act, we must not forget that, although 
the sensory impressions composing the ‘ muscular sense’ are princi- 
pally those of touch, pressure, tension, &c., coming as they do from 
the moving joints, muscles, &c. of limbs and trunk, there are never- 
theless, inextricably woven with such tactile impressions, others of 
sight too, and that the most striking clinical picture® of loss of 


® The Brain as an Organ of Mind, p. 526. 
® See Demeaux’s case, quoted fully in Ferrier’s Functions of the Brain, p. 180, 
Ist. edit. 
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muscular sensation is that in which the unfortunate patient cannot 
perform a voluntary movement unless the eyes are attentively directed 
on the limb.’ 

It is of course only a matter of common knowledge and experience 
that the cerebral accomplishment of a complex and delicate movement 
is the result of muscular practice principally aided by sight. But 
for the present purpose it is justifiable to neglect the influence of 
sight, and for the sake of simplicity it will be best to consider the 
question as it affects only one part of the body, such, for instance, as 
the arm, which is frequently moved in a purposive, or at least complex, 
manner without the assistance of visual impressions. Beginning, 
therefore, to analyse a voluntary movement of the upper limb, by 
following the order of the constitution just given of its physical sub- 
stratum or basis, the first question to be answered would be, in what 
part of the cortex is the perceptive centre of tactile impressions 
coming from the upper limb localised? Ferrier was the first to at- 
tempt this determination experimentally since no evidence was forth- 
coming from either mental analysis or clinical records. 

He found that the seat of the tactile sense (including the sense 
of pressure, tension, &c.) was on the median and under surface of 
each half of the brain, viz. in the hippocampal convolution (see fig. 1). 
Much later Schifer and myself found that, in addition, part of the rest 
of the limbic lobe, as Broca originally termed the continuous sweep of 
the calloso-marginal and hippocampal convolutions, was also the seat 
of the tactile sense. 

These experiments were made on monkeys. 

A number of investigators, Schiff, Hitzig (who speaks of the loss 
of ‘muscle consciousness’ consequent upon lesions of the so-called 
motor region), H. Munk (who termed the ‘motor region’ the Fihl- 
spiire), Exner (who collected cases of lesions in man), Luciani, 
Herzen and others, had previously made observations on the carni- 
vora, and had come to the conclusion that the tactile sense in these 
animals was represented or localised in that region of the outer surface 
of the brain which is commonly called the ‘ motor’ region, viz. the sig- 
moid convolution, and not in a separate cortical area, as appeared to be 
the case inthe monkey. My own observations on the carnivora are in 
harmony with these results. This seeming difference between the 
carnivora and apes was accentuated by the observations of Ferrier, 
Schiifer and myself, according to which no sensory disturbance could 
be definitely determined when in monkeys the so-called motor region 


7 This has been particularly insisted upon by all writers, among others by Stricker, 
Studien iiber die Benegungsvorstellungen, 1882, pp. 24, 25, et seg., in which he 
emphasises the fact that memory of movement aroused by sight of movements exe- 
cuted gives subjective sensations of precisely the same movement referred by the 
observer to his corresponding limbs. We shall see presently that this is probably due 
to an associational excitation (through the sight-perceptive centre) of the kinzsthetic 
centres for the limbs in question, 
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on the outer surface was injured and the limbic lobe on the median 
surface left intact. 

Luciani,® however, stated that in the monkey it was possible to 
demonstrate that lesions of the so-called motor region did cause a 
slight loss of muscular and tactile sense, and I have little doubt that 
his correction represents the true position. 

Space forbids, however, our entering further on this interesting 
subject, and I have only introduced the opposition of statements on 
this point in order that it should be clearly understood that it is not 
accepted by all neurologists that the tactile sense in monkeys and in 
man is represented both in the limbic lobe and in the so-called 
motor region, as will now be shown to be in all probability the 
case. 

We must now turn to the so-called motor region of the brain, 





Fig. 1.—MEDIAN OR INNER ASPECT OF THE LEFT HALF OF THE BRAIN 
oF A BONNET MONKEY. 

In this drawing the lefi hemisphere is shown as when separated from 
the right hemisphere by division of the internuncial fibres forming the corpus 
callosum, ¢.CA., and of the fibres connecting it with the little brain or cere- 
bellum, and with the spinal cord, c.k. ‘The whole surface which is shown 
dotted is the limbic lobe, and while its upper part is termed the calloso- 
marginal convolution, C.M.c., the lower part is called the hippocampal 
convolution, HI,C. 


the debateable ground in the present question, and the unquestioned 
source of ‘ voluntary ’ impulses. 

The convolutions about the fissure of Rolando (see figs. 1, 2) were 
suspected by Hughlings Jackson, after a close analysis of forms of 
epilepsy, to be concerned with and the seat of ‘ sensori-motor centres,’ 
each especially subserving the movement of a definite part of the 
body; but it was not until the wonderful experiments of Hitzig 
and Fritsch on animals, followed by those of Ferrier, that his 
speculations were established in truth as physical facts. The 
results of two decades’ work have proved incontestably that certain 
regions of the cortex or surface of the brain are concerned 
in the ‘voluntary’ movement of certain groups of muscles. The 
movements of the upper limb, for instance, which was just now 


8 Brain, 1884. 
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selected as an example of representation, were found by Hitzig, and 
more perfectly by Ferrier, to be seated about the middle of the 
fissure of Rolando, which part of the brain consequently received the 
unfortunate name of ‘the motor region.’ Four years ago Dr. Beevor 
and myself began a minute investigation of these areas, and this 
resulted in our finding that they could be subdivided for each seg- 
ment or part of a limb. 

These experiments are conducted as follows. The animal being 
thoroughly anzsthetised with ether, a portion of the skull and 
membranes covering the brain is removed, and a very weak electric 
current applied by means of fine platinum wires to various spots of 
the Rolandic region of the surface of the brain. It is then found 
that the momentary application of the current to certain points in 
one half of the brain is regularly followed by contraction of one or 
more muscles of the opposite side of the body, and that consequently 
the cortex or surface of the brain may, in this region, be regarded as 
a series of compartments or sub-offices for the representation of the 
movements of the various parts and joints. 

Hence, as shown in the following figures 2 and 3 ° of the bonnet 
monkey’s and orang’: brains respectively, the area for the purposive 
movements of the upper limb is, as it were, made up of horizontal or 
obliquely arranged compartments or foci, in which respectively are 
principally represented from below upwards the movements of the 
thumb, index-finger, all fingers, wrist, elbow, and shoulder. 

The finding that such a minute localisation of movement ex- 
isted enabled more accurate diagnoses and examination of small 
lesions of the brain in cases of disease among human beings to 
be made out, and clinical data are, therefore, now available for 
the determination of the difficult question of kinzsthesis (7.¢. 
‘ muscular-sense’ impressions) and its relation to ‘voluntary move- 
ment.’ 

We will now examine this clinical evidence, and shall see how it 
shows that the sensory impressions referred to are localised in the 
so-called motor region as well as in the limbic lobe. 

I have had the opportunity of observing cases in which a lesion 
was restricted to the upper limb area of the so-called motor cortex, 
and in which it did not involve the limbic lobe. The fact of the 
lesion being restricted as stated is indubitable, as in each case it was 
freely exposed to view by an operation undertaken for the relief of 
the patient. As none of the patients died, it is only a matter of 
inference, of course, that neither the limbic lobe nor the fibres 
coming to or from it were also the seat of disease. That such an in- 
ference is warranted is evident, since not only, as just stated, was the 
topographical situation of the lesion and wound perfectly ascertained, 


® These figures, constructed by Dr. Beevor and myself, are taken from the Piilo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society, B 52 and B 55—18.0. 
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but the condition of the patient was known before the operation and 
the absence of conflicting facts assured. 

After having thus examined the nature and value of the evidence 
to be brought forward, we may now enumerate the facts afforded 
by cases of this kind. Hughlings Jackson, the father of English 
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Fic. 2.—DRAWING FROM A PHOTOGRAPH (MAGNIFIED TWICE) OF THE OUTER SURFACE OF THE LEFT 
The ‘ convolutions’ 


Note. 


neurology, and whose teaching no neurologist can sufficiently acknow- 
ledge, first urged the importance of classifying facts of this nature 
under the divisions of (A) negative, and (B) positive. Following this 
all-important advice, the first point is to ascertain what are the con- 
sequences of a destructive (i.e. negative) lesion of the Rolandic or 
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so-called motor region, and especially how it affects the function of 
sensation. Not to weary my readers with details, many of which 
have a technical and not a general neurological value, the effects of 
such a lesion, as I have found them to exist, may be summarised as 
follows. 


A. Effects of a Paralysing Lesion situated in a restricted part of 
the upper limb area in the bruin—say the focus for the move- 
ments of the thumb. 


(1) Insensibility to slight tactile impressions on the thumb. 

(2) Inability to localise correctly moderate tactile impressions 
on the thumb. 

(3) Subjective sensation of numbness and cold’° in the thumb. 

(4) Ignorance of the position of the thumb in space unless the 
eyes are directed towards it. 

(5) Paralysis of ‘ voluntary’ movement of the thumb. 


The extent to which these phenomena may be developed depends 
upon the degree to which what we may call the thumb region of 
the cortex is destroyed. 

In cases when the lesion affected only a small part of what may 
be properly termed the thumb region par excellence, I have found 
that the esthesia of slight tactile impressions may fairly persist, and 
even enables one to more obviously appreciate the second pheno- 
menon, 7.¢. the loss of the faculty of accurately localising tactile 
impressions on a given segment, upon which a word further must now 
be said. This I discovered by asking the patients, who were blind- 
folded, to indicate, by pointing with the forefinger of the sound 
hand, the actual spot previously lightly touched by the observer. 
The remarkable condition was then observed that the patients con- 
fidently localised the touch not on the segment actually stimulated, 
but one two or three segments higher.'!! Thus, a touch on the last 
joint of the thumb would be in a severe case localised by the 
patient on the wrist. Now, these facts being observed in cases of 
lesions restricted to the so-called motor region show clearly that 
both a slight sense of touch and the power of accurately localising 
the same are functions of this region, and above all that their 
representation is, like that of movement, segmental in character. 
Hastening on for a moment, the third phenomenon or effect is 
obviously merely the intellectual appreciation of the functional 


30 The representation of temperature sensory impressions was established several 
years ago by Herzen in the carnivora to be situated in the ‘ motor’ region, but my 
observations in man point rather to the limbic lobe as the seat of such representa- 
tion. 

4 Always in the hand higher than the point actually touched. The significance 
of this fact I shall shortly explain in another work. 
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defect of sensation just described; but the fourth, namely, the loss of 
knowledge of the position of the part, is much more important. It 
consists in what is. most commonly called paralysis, or loss of the 
‘muscular sense,’ inasmuch as the patient, if blind, cannot tell in what 
direction his thumb may be moving, or into what fresh position it 
may have been moved. 

This defective sensory condition is still more closely associated 
with the paralysis of volitional movement of the part—being only well 
marked where the motor-paralysis is also complete—and accepting 
the kinesthetic view of the function of this region, it is easy to see 
how this intimate relationship and parallelism must exist. But we 
must not anticipate what follows. The last effect, namely, the 
paralysis of so-called ‘ voluntary ’ movement, being the most obvious 
and, to the patient, the most distressing consequence of the lesion, 
has always attracted so much attention that the conditions of tactile 
and muscular anesthesia just detailed have hitherto almost escaped 
notice. It is doubtless owing to this that the obvious fact of motor- 
paralysis has formed the basis of keen dispute on the subject of kin- 
eesthesis and its relation to volition. When Bastian introduced his 
cogent arguments in favour of the indissoluble connection between 
the sensory representation of movements and the motor impulses, 
much discussion was excited among neurologists because the sim- 
plicity of Bell’s great division of nerve function in the spinal nerve 
roots had led some to think that the highly complex centres in the 
cerebral cortex could similarly be absolutely separated into sensory 
centres and motor centres. Indeed, it was through this predisposi- 
tion, coupled with the discovery of motor function, that the rather 
misleading title of motor region of the brain was applied, and is still 
given, to the Rclandic region of the cortex." 

The assumption of those who separate the two functions of motion 
and sensation and assign them to two different parts of the brain, 
is that the precursive sensory stage of a voluntary act is performed 
in the sensory perceptive centres of the limbic lobe, and that inter- 
nuncial, i.e. connecting, fibres convey the efferent impulses to the by 
them so-called motor centres in the Rolandic region. The effects, how- 
ever, of a negative or destructive lesion, already detailed above, may 
appear to most people to sufficiently decide the point in favour of 
sensory impressions being represented in the so-called motor region 

12 Consideration of the manner in which nerve structure and nerve function must 
have been evolved, and of the constitution of the simplest nervous systems that 
zoology offers us, might have been thought enough to guard against the fallacies in- 
volved in what may well be called the separatist view. Nay,more,the great modern 
exponent of the evolution of nerve function, Hughlings Jackson, is always careful to 
employ the term sensori-motor in speaking of all nerve-centres, in whatever part of 
the nervous system may be under consideration. And, finally, it is impossible to 
logically conceive of a nerve-centre which has not a sensory side as well as a motor 
unless we are prepared to admit the doctrine of spontaneity, for the support of which 
not a single incontestable fact exists. 
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as well as in the limbic lobe, but the effects of a positive or irritative 
lesion have yet to be described, and, as will now be seen, give the 
final confirmation as a crucial experiment in truth ought to do. 


B. Effects of an Irritative Lesion (e.g. a small tumour) situated in 
a restricted part of the ari area, involving (but not destroying) 
the focus for the thumb. 

(1) Tingling sensation in the thumb, which may be so marked as 
to amount to discomfort or even pain. 
(2) Passage of such sensation from the distal (terminal) segment 

of the thumb upwards towards the wrist, elbow and shoulder, &c. 

(3) Sensation as though the thumb were moved without any 

such motion actually occurring (a condition less frequent than (2), 

but most important). 

(4) Movement of thumb (spasm or convulsion). 


Of these phenomena the first two have been recorded by many 
observers since Hughlings Jackson more especially drew attention to 
them thirty years ago, and they constitute what is termed the aura 
or group of preliminary feelings in an epileptic fit. Those who hold 
the separatist view suggest that these sensations find origin in the 
perceptive centres in the limbic lobe which are secondarily excited 
by the lesion. Apart from other obvious considerations it would 
under these circumstances be difficult to imagine why such a waste 
of energy as this would involve should have been conceived to occur. 
The fact of this series of phenomena being evoked by a small 
localised and restricted lesion in the Rolandic region is in itself an 
unanswerable argument in favour of their development at the seat of 
the mischief. 

But positive evidence answering the objection, though not 
absolutely or finally, is now to hand, since I have found that excision 
of the localised irritative lesion arrests these positive sensations and 
produces the anesthetic condition. 

On comparing together now the effects wrought by a negative or 
paralysing lesion with those evoked by a positive or irritative lesion 
in the so-called motor region, we see how exactly the one corroborates 
the other, with almost mathematical similitude and accuracy. 

The conclusion is inevitable, that while no doubt the limbic lobe 
is the chief receiving station of sensory, tactile, and like impressions 
in general, the Rolandic or so-called motor region of the cortex is 
the position of an array of kinzsthetic or sensori-motor centres in 
which segmental sensory impressions, including what is in popular 
language termed the muscular sense, are represented and where 
‘voluntary ’ movements find their source. Further, that a ‘ volun- 
tary’ movement in its most complete form or development includes, 
first, sensory perception in the limbic lobe or elsewhere ; next, an 
intellectual process the localisation of which is unknown ; and, lastly, 
VoL. XXIX.—No. 172. 3N 
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an idea or concept of the movement to be performed, including the 
amount of force required for its production, this last being localised 
in the so-called motor region, or more properly the kinesthetic 
centres, whence issues the output of nerve-energy which causes the 
muscles to contract, and in consequence is truly termed the efferent 
or motor impulse. 

Now comes before us at once a most tempting point for discus- 
sion. Given that the cortex of the Rolandic region is kinesthetic, 
from which element of it does the efferent impulse start, and where 
are localised the ‘ muscular-sense ’ impressions? 

The microscopical anatomy of this part of the cortex is fairly 
well known. A thin section of it suitably prepared shows that the 
nerve-corpuscles (or cells) are arranged in five tiers one above 
another, and that while the vast majority of the corpuscles are small, 
those in the fourth tier have interspersed among them some striking 
large corpuscles. Reasoning by analogy from the structural arrange- 
ment and size of the nerve-corpuscles in the simplest nerve-centres 
of the spinal cord, it may be justifiable to regard the large corpuscles 
as mainly efferent in function, and as, in fact, the last cerebral 
station from which the ‘ volitional’ impulse starts on its way down 
the fibres of the pyramidal tract in the spinal cord to ultimately 
reach the muscles by way of the motor nerves. If this reasoning is 
justifiable—and it is supported by the authority of Dr. Ross—then is 
it as proper to regard the small corpuscles as possessing afferent 
function or mainly sensory representation, such as that the nature of 
which we have seen emphasised by the effects of lesions, namely, a 
slight degree of tactile zsthesia, a topographical localisation of the 
same according to the segments of the limbs or body, and a complex 
zsthesia of the position of such segments in space, this latter being 
a compound of the impressions received from the muscles, fasciz, 
joints, &c. 

Let me, in summing up, illustrate my line of argument by detail- 
ing the answers made by one of the cases on which this paper is 
based. It was the condition in this instance, viz. a lesion in the 
thumb area, which I chose as my typical example, because naturally 
the specialisation, or, in other words, the high cortical evolution, of 
the representation of the thumb made it so salient a subject that the 
points it exhibits could be easily grasped. 

The disease, a tumour, affected in the right half of the brain 
the ‘ centre’ for the thumb according to Beevor and myself. After 
the removal of the growth the surrounding part of the brain 
was temporarily disabled by shock. As it was recovering, being 
hyperexcitable, the patient experienced for several days some 
painful sensations in the left'* thumb and hand. On saying to 


13 Left, of course, because the right half of the brain corresponds with the left 
half of the body. 
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him, ‘Whereabouts in the hand do you feel the painful sen- 
sations?’ his reply was, ‘Inside, in the bones,’ thus indicating 
that the sensory impressions were those of the muscles, joints, bones, 
&e., the summation of which in excess constituted his discomfort or 
pain. But the most striking fact was the following reply to the next 
question. On saying to him, ‘What becomes of the pain—does it 
stop in the hand?’ he replied,‘ No, it goes up the arm and neck to 
the head ;’ and, suiting the action to the word, he drew his sound 
right hand up the back of the left paralysed one, up the arm and left 
side of the neck, finally placing his forefinger exactly upon the seat 
of the lesion in the right Rolandic or so-called motor region. Con- 
sidering that the patient was an agricultural labourer of very limited 
knowledge, this unexpected demonstration by him of the doctrine 
that the centres in the Rolandic region are indeed kinesthetic was 
startling and, I may add, a revelation. 

In conclusion I may be allowed to justify what must appear to 
many the establishment of but a small point, but which is in reality 
a very important one. Our knowledge of the physiological process 
underlying a voluntary act was practically nz/ until the experiments 
of Hitzig and Fritsch and Ferrier in 1870, and since that epoch 
when the localisation of the motor or efferent apparatus of the 
nervous system was shifted at a bound, as it were, from the base of 
the brain to its surface, we had not until a few years ago advanced 
much further in the neurological analysis of a voluntary impulse. 
That analysis as planned by Bastian has resulted in the determination 
of another stage towards the mental aspect of the phenomenon in 
question. His interpretation shows clearly the close connection 
between the sensations of tension and motion and the subsequently 
perfected development and execution of the movement desired, while 
it demonstrates what functional phenomenon immediately precedes 
the discharge of nerve-force, or, in other words, the voluntary 
impulse. This is the step in advance which has now been gained. 
Like all true advances in physical science, it harmonises and explains 
conditions which before were deemed perfectly incompatible and, in 
fact, incomprehensible. 

If this much is achieved, I may in conclusion look forward to see 
in what direction to plant our next step. 

The problem now remaining is, How can a way be forced through 
the yet impenetrable mist obscuring the field of the intellectual 
operation or central stage of a voluntary act? Of its physical sub- 
stratum or basis we know nothing. Of the physical substratum of 
the psychic processes on each side we know something, since that 
of the one is a sensory perceptive centre, and that of the other a 
kinesthetic centre. In trying to solve this difficulty we naturally 


“4 This answer I have frequently received since, and it is remarkable, though of 
course most natural, how the mass of sensory impressions under these circumstances, 
viz. of lesion in the Rolandic region, relate to the deep structures. 
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ask ourselves, Is there an intellectual centre which would form the 
physical substratum of the mental faculty of reason ? 

It is fairer, perhaps, to ask at the same time why should there 
be such a centre? Of the actual mode of connection between the 
mental process of a conceptual ideation of a voluntary movement 
and the physiological or functional activity of a kinesthetic centre 
we know nothing, though of their parallel existence, if not identity, 
we feel certain. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to indulge our 
imaginations in the thought that the highest, ¢.e. most complex and 
extensive, regions of the perceptive centres may be the place where- 
in to search for the physical basis of intelligent reason and delibera- 
tion, which last for so long delusively offered an easy test of volition. 
To analyse more deeply the depths of sensory perception, therefore, 
must be the future task of the neurologist. With this goal in view 
we must leave the subject, satisfied with the feeling that our know- 
ledge of the process of volition is becoming surer more rapidly now 
than at any previous period in psychology. 

Victor HORSLEY. 











A DESCRIPTION OF MANIPUR. 


IT is scarcely two months since all India and England were startled 
by the news of a great disaster in Manipur, and the ery instantly arose, 
‘Where is Manipur?’ most people in India being quite as ignorant 
of its whereabouts as the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, the 
general idea being, among those who had heard of it at all, that it was 
in some way connected with the game of Polo. Yet Manipur is a 
country with many features of great interest, it contains scenery of 
surpassing beauty, every variety of climate from an almost tropical 
one to one colder than that of England, finally it is the home of an 
intelligent race of people quite distinct from any other Indian one, 
and with a history and civilisation of its own well worth a little 
study. The valley of Manipur, the heart of the country and the 
only part where the pure Manipuris live, is an open plain 650 square 
miles in extent, and of irregular shape, its extreme length from north 
to south being, perhaps, thirty-five miles, and its breadth from east 
to west twenty-five. With exception of the villages, which are well 
planted, and a few sacred groves here and there left for the benefit 
of the sylvan gods, the country is devoid of timber. The capital, 
called Imphal, is a large mass of villages and from the neighbouring 
heights presents the appearance of a forest ; it covers a space of about 
fifteen square miles. Every house in the capital is in its own well- 
planted garden, hence the large space covered ; the population at the 
census of 1881 showed it to contain 60,000 inhabitants ; the remainder 
of the valley had another 60,000; while the hill-tracts accounted for 
100,000—making in all a population of 220,000, the extent of the 
little state, hill and plain together, being 8,000 square miles, or a 
littie larger than Wales. 

The valley itself is 2,600 feet above the sea-level and is com- 
pletely surrounded by hills of an average height of 2,500 feet above 
it; the sides of the hills facing towards the valley are generally 
grassy slopes or at most covered with scrub jungle, but as soon as the 
crest is passed a fine forest is reached, except where the hill-tribes have 
ruthlessly destroyed it to raise one crop and then let it relapse into 
grass or scrub. But we must briefly describe the situation, and say 
that the valley of Manipur is east of Cachar and west of the Kubo 
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Valley, thus being the centre of the chain of valleys connecting India 

and Upper Burmah; the capital is almost intersected by the 25th 
parallel north latitude, and 95th east longitude. Its distance by road 
east of Silchar, capital of Cachar, is 132 miles, the excellent bridle-path, 
constructed at the cost of the British Government by Captain Guthrie 
in 1837-43, connecting the two places, winding its way over hills and 
dales, now rising to a height of 5,200 feet, now descending a deep 
ravine at the bottom of which rushes a raging torrent at a level of 
300 feet above the sea; in all it crofses eight ranges of hills and five 
rivers, the latter being made passable by means of admirably con- 
structed bamboo pontoon bridges in the dry season and airy cane 
suspension bridges in the rainy season. Of late years these suspen- 
sion bridges have been strengthened by wire. The hills on the way 
to Cachar are inhabited by a tribe of so-called Nagas, whose tribal 
name is Koupooee ; they used to be extremely numerous, but of late 
years smallpox and emigration to the tea-gardens of Cachar have 
sadly thinned their numbers, and the work of the road and bridges 
falls heavily on them. There are, or used to be, rude huts as rest- 
houses for the Political Agent at intervals along the road, many of 
them in lovely and romantic situations, and, but for the inevitable toils 
of the march, a more beautiful line of country along which to travel 
could hardly be imagined. Travellers with strength and energy walk 
or at most ride up to Manipur; but, for those who are delicate or 
lazy, the Manipuris have devised an uncomfortable kind of litter 
called a ‘dulai,’ in which the occupant sits, and the hill-people have 
learned to carry it. 

One hundred miles to the north of Manipur is the British station 
of Kohima, the seat of Government in the Naga Hills, and twenty 
miles from Mao on the Manipur frontier. The road as far as Mao 
was cut by the Manipur Durbar in January, 1881, the line being laid 
out at a cart gradient (never steeper than 1 in 20), and along this it 
is possible to gallop the whole distance. The road runs chiefly along 
upland valleys with magnificent scenery, hills rising to over 9,000 
feet on one side; often the road runs through oak forests; often 
along a cliff overhanging a river, the steep sides of which are covered 
in spring with wild azaleas and other flowering trees; now it goes 
over a grassy plain covered with strange bee-hive shaped cairns, the 
work of a race passed and gone, whose only trace these are; suddenly, 
as if divided by a line, the cairns cease, and the road enters a country 
with huge monoliths scattered here and there in forest and on 
plains ; these monoliths continue till the British Naga Hills district 
is reached. 

One other road connects Manipur with British territory, namely 
that to Tamu, just across the frontier in Upper Burmah ; for more 
than thirty miles it runs along the open plain; at three and a half 
miles it passes Langthabal, where our old cantonment and an old 
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Manipuri capital lie close together at the foot of a hill; at six miles, 
at a place called Leelong, it crosses a stream. This is where the last 
execution of members of the royal family took place, two princes 
being, according to the custom which prevented their blood being 
shed, fastened up in baskets and drowned. At thirteen miles we 
pass Thobal, rendered memorable by the gallant Grant’s spirited 
defence ; eleven miles further on we come to the scene of the last 
stand made by the Manipuris when they opposed General Graham’s 
-column on the 25th of April last. This is the same place where the 
Manipuris made their last stand against the invading Burmese in 
1819, the entrenchments were probably the old ones, and it is pro- 
bably tradition that made them select this place. Shortly after 
leaving Pallel, thirty miles from the capital, the road ascends the 
Yoma hills, and after passing the highest point near Aimole, runs 
down to Tamu, a distance of seventy miles in all from Manipur. 
Part of it having been constructed since I left, I do not attempt its 
description ; suffice it to say that it runs through a pretty country, 
but not one possessing the same features of extreme loveliness that 
are found along the routes to Cachar and the Naga Hills. These 
three roads are the main outlets connecting Manipur with the outer 
world. Those to Burmah and Cachar are trade routes of great 
antiquity, and it is probably along them that the wave of Aryan 
invasion poured from India into Burmah in prehistoric times. The 
present route to the Naga Hills and Assam is new, but there was a 
connection between Manipur and the last-named country in former 
days, but the exact way it followed cannot be certainly determined. 
To the south of the valley there must have been an outlet in former 
days, as traditions exist regarding it; but for many years past the 
fierce Kuki tribes have blocked it, and it is for our survey officers to 
enlighten us regarding it. Situated there in the middle of hills, 
and possessing no means of cheap carriage, Manipur is singularly 
cut off from the outer world. This has tended to make the people 
clannish, insular (if I may use the term) in their prejudices, and 
self-reliant. The soil of the valley is marvellously fertile, and the 
policy of its rulers has always been to prevent the exportation of rice for 
fear of creating scarcity, the argument being that, though great dear- 
ness in the Naga Hills may make it pay to import from Manipur, 
Manipur has neither money nor means to import from Cachar or 
Burmah in case of famine. 

It has been said that the pure Manipuris only live in the valley ; 
the hills are, however, inhabited by various races known as Nagas, 
Chins, Kukis, Sooktees, Looshais, &c. Probably most of these races 
have some affinity the one to the other; the last four are obviously 
connected, as their languages are mutually intelligible, and under 
the head of Kuki many tribes are comprised. The different Naga 
tribes are all north of a line drawn through the centre of the valley 
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and prolonged east and west, while the others are to the south; 
though probably distantly connected, the Nagas are certainly more 
distinct from the tribes to the south than any of the latter are one 
from the other. 

The Manipuris are of doubtful origin. They are probably descended 
from some powerful tribe of Indo-Chinese origin, with some admixture 
of Aryan blood, drawn from the wave on its way through Manipur. 
Since then, and up to the early part of the last century, they have 
constantly mixed with the different tribes surrounding them. For 
the last 180 years they have been more select, but the process still 
goes on to a limited extent. Anyhow, Manipur has existed as a 
separate kingdom for over a thousand years, much respected by its 
neighbours, occasionally under spirited rulers carrying its victorious 
arms farinto Burmah. Early in the last century the rajahs took a new 
departure, and though they still retained, as they do to this day, many 
Naga ceremonies, they ceased to intermarry with that people. Yet, 
even now, a rajah is not thought to be duly installed until he and his 
wife have gone through a quaint ceremony, clad in Naga costume ; 
his official house is built on the pattern of a Naga hut, and a man 
armed with a Naga spear and shield always accompanies him on a 
State visit. 

At last, early in the eighteenth century, Hindoo missionaries 
appeared, and in the reign of the great Pam Heiba, 130 years ago, 
Hindooism became the fashion and conversions common, though 
theoretically a man cannot be made a Hindoo, but must be born one. 
The process is even now going on among the hill-tribes, as it does 
all along the frontier of Assam, much to their detriment as regards 
courage and honesty. Generally speaking, the Manipuris may be 
described as a well-made robust race, of middle height, light brown 
yellowish complexions, with straight black hair, and rather 
Mongolian-like eyes. They are active, energetic, and abstemious ; 
very patient, cheerful, and enduring under great hardships ; capable 
of fighting when well disciplined, and led by men they trust, but not 
naturally courageous. They have the Japanese talent for rapidly 
acquiring new arts, and make first-rate and intelligent workmen. 
They are far more industrious and energetic than any of the tribes 
surrounding them; the women are famous as weavers, and conduct 
the retail trade of the country. The first record of any dealings 
between the British Government and that of Manipur is of a treaty 
made in 1762; this, however, led to nothing, and our real relations 
commenced in 1823. We must, however, go back a little. In the 
latter half of the last century the Burmese were a rapidly rising 
power : the great Alompra gave them the impetus that a single great 
man has so often been known to do in the East, where the man and 
the nation seem to rise suddenly from the earth, glow like a flame 
with exceeding brightness for a time, only to die down rapidly and 
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become suddenly extinguished, as the man whose mind gave the 
impetus relaxes his grasp on the helm of state. Burmah rose to a 
great height of strength and prosperity within a few years, and by 
the end of the century had subdued Arracan, Pegu, the great Shan 
kingdom of Pong, and some of the smaller Shan States, and even 
threatened Bengal. During the early years of the present century 
she was a constant menace tous. In 1817 her generals invaded 
Assam, and, in 1819, Manipur. Only those who have talked with old 
people who actually remember the Burmese invasion of either of 
these countries can realise what it was. Here we have no concern 
with Assam, suffice it to say that Manipur was devastated. Before the 
invasion the valley is said to have contained a population of 650,000, 
the eaves of the houses in the capital are said to have touched. The 
amazing fertility of the soil makes it quite possible that it did sup- 
port such a population, certainly it seems likely that it contained 
400,000. It had, too, a famous herd of ponies, on which its cele- 
brated cavalry was mounted, and its cattle were known as superior to 
any in the neighbouring countries. What did the Burmese do? 
Let us answer by saying that when they were driven out of the valley 
only 2,000 inhabitants were left, the remainder had been scattered 
abroad and were fugitives in Cachar, Sylhet, and Chittagong, and the 
neighbouring hill-tracts, while large numbers had been driven off 
as slaves to Burmah, where their descendants still remain. Not a 
pony, not a cow remained in the valley—all was desolation. From 
Manipur the Burmese invaded Cachar, and from thence threatened 
our frontier district of Sylhet, and from Assam they threatened 
Goalpara. 

On our eastern frontier we were ably represented by Mr. David 
Scott of the Civil Service, who held the office of agent to the 
Governor-General, and by his advice troops were moved up to defend 
our frontier. Marjeet, the ex-Rajah of Manipur, was, with his brothers 
Chourjeet and Ghumbeer Singh, a fugitive ; he was not an able man, 
but only notorious for his cruelties. Chourjeet was not remarkable 
for his ability, but less cruel. Ghumbeer Singh was able and am- 
bitious, and he one day presented himself before Mr. Scott and 
offered to raise a corps of Manipuris in his service ; the offer was ac- 
cepted, and a corps of 500 men was speedily raised. This was in 1823. 
In 1824 we declared war with Burmah, and decided to make a move- 
ment forward into Cachar and, Ghumbeer Singh’s troops proving 
useful, they were increased to 2,000, armed, and paid by us, and 
two officers, Captain Grant and Lieut. R. B. Pemberton, appointed 
to drill them. These troops advanced into Manipur in 1825, driving 
all the Burmese before them, and at the conclusion of the war 
Ghumbeer Singh was recognised as Rajah of Manipur, which was 
made a protected state. Ghumbeer Singh proved an energetic 
ruler, and we gave him help from time to time. Cattle and ponies 
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were imported, and, though we could not restore the famous breed, 
some fairly good stock were raised; some of the exiled inhabitants 
returned, and an effort was made to reduce the neighbouring hill- 
tribes to order, they having taken advantage of the anarchy to assert 
their independence. 

Ghumbeer died in 1834 (January 9th), leaving a son, Chandra 
Kirtee Singh, two years old ; a cousin, Nur Singh by name, took upon 
himself the office of regent, and governed the state most faithfully 
in the child’s name. In 1844, however, the Dowager Ranee, want- 
ing to get the power into her own hands, plotted to murder the 
regent; the attempt failed and she fled to Cachar with her son. Nur 
Singh was then proclaimed Rajah, and ruled till his death in 1850, 
when his brother Debindro succeeded. In 1851 the young Chandra 
Kirtee Singh invaded the country from Cachar, claiming the throne 
as his rightful heritage. There is an old saying, that if a pretender 
can reach Lum-Lang-Tong on the border of the valley he will succeed ; 
he reached the auspicious spot, marched on the capital, and Debindro 
fled. Chandra Kirtee Singh was acknowledged by acclamation. Up 
to this time the British Government always acknowledged the Rajah 
de facto ; now it made a new departure, and in 1851 declared that it 
recognised the succession only in the family of Chandra Kirtee Singh. 
Chandra Kirtee Singh had a long and successful reign. In 1879 he 
gave great assistance to Government and materially aided in the 
relief of the beleaguered garrison of Kohima during the revolt in 
the Naga Hills, for which he was madea K.C.S.I.; and in 1885-6 he 
aided in the rescue of the British subjects left in the province of 
Kendat in the Chindwin at the outbreak of the Burmese War. He 
died in 1886, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Soor Chandra 
Singh, who had already been recognised as his successor by the 
British Government. Soor Chandra Singh was deposed by his two 
brothers Kula Chandra Singh and Tekendrajit, alias Koireng, in last 
September ; these two princes are the infamous Rajah and Joobraj or 
Senaputty of recent events. 

The Government of Manipur has always been a pure despotism, 
tempered by assassination and revolution. While he occupies the 
throne the rajah is perfectly absolute. A minister may be all power- 
ful, and all the princes and people may tremble before him; for 
years he may practically rule the rajah : but he is, after all, a cipher 
before the latter, a single word from whom may send him into exile, 
make him an outcast, or reduce him to the level of the lowest rank. 
Yet with all this power, an obscure man may suddenly spring up as 
if from the ground, assert himself to be of the blood royal, and, 
gathering a large party round him, place himself on the throne. All 
this happened, and not unfrequently, in days gone by, when many 
were the rajahs murdered or deposed. History tells of rajahs being 
deposed, re-elected, and deposed again. The succession, too, is of an 
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irregular kind; according to Manipuri custom, a rajah’s brothers 
have a right to succeed before his sons. For instance, the rajah may 
have four brothers and four sons: each brother had a right to succeed 
in turn, and when the last died his sons succeeded in turn, and not 
the sons of the former rajah. This system naturally led to bloodshed, 
and in former times, to avoid it, a rajah on his accession usually put 
all his male relations to death, if he could catch them. Ghumbeer 
Singh was as an infant taken off to the great Logtak Lake to be 
drowned, and was only saved by the devotion of a faithful adherent, 
uncle of the late powerful minister Thaugal, who, in turn, went into 
exile with Ghumbeer’s son Chandra Kirtee Singh (who died in 1886), 
and protected him in his infancy. 

Under the rajah are great ministers of state in control of 
different departments, but a man’s importance is always in proportion 
to the influence he can exercise on the rajah and quite irrespective 
of his rank. The rajahs are generally accessible to any respectable 
man, and hold informal receptions several times a day, when the 
ministers are present. There are several law courts, where cases are 
decided, not on their own merits, but by favour, even-handed justice 
being rare in civil cases, though more common in criminal ones. All 
the law courts and government offices are within the rajah’s palace 
fort, a huge enclosure containing much of interest but little of beauty 
in the way of buildings. The revenue system of the country is 
simple, every man giving ten days’ labour to the rajah out of every 
forty ; in return for this each one has an assignment of land which 
he may cultivate or let to some one else, as he pleases ; he also pays 
a small contribution of rice to the rajah. This system of payment 
in labour is called ‘lalloop,’ and a similar system existed in Assam 
before its annexation by us. At first sight it does not scund well to 
English ears, especially when called forced labour ; but it works well, 
and is not unpopular. Every man has a great deal of spare time on 
his hands, and it is a distinct advantage to the country to have that 
labour expended in making roads and irrigation canals, as has been 
done in Manipur, rather than to let him waste his time in doing 
nothing, the isolated nature of the country giving him a ready sale 
for but a small portion of agricultural produce. As time goes on and 
trade increases it will be found more economical to raise a money 
revenue and do away with the system of ‘lalloop,’ but at present any 
change would be disastrous, and not at all popular. Besides these 
service dues and payments, a small money revenue of about 
100,000 rupees (say 7,500/.) is brought in by transit duties, &c. 
just enough, in fact, to keep the eountry going. The assignments 
of land are in accordance with the rank of the holder, and a man of 
position often has enough to bring him in a fair income by letting 
it. The chief cultivation of the country is rice, for which the low 
valley lands are admirably suited ; the soil, however, will grow almost 
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anything, and wheat, tobacco, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, and various kinds 
of pulse are raised. English vegetables thrive well, and peas are 
common in the markets. Pineapples and oranges grow to perfection, 
and plantains, of which there are many kinds, are plentiful, though 
few of the finer sorts have been introduced. Mangoes grow well, 
but the fruit is always filled with insects, as is the case in Assam, 
though the drier climate makes this somewhat unaccountable. It 
should have been stated that, owing to the height above the sea, 
Manipur is far cooler than the plains of Bengal or Burmah, while 
the surrounding hills draw away the clouds and reduce the rainfall to 
about an average of forty to forty-five inches—less than half what it is 
in the adjoining district of Cachar, or in the province of Assam to the 
north. It is strange that on descending into the Kubo Valley, only 
700 feet above the sea and hot and damp, good mangoes, free from 
insects, are to be found in plenty. 

Viewed from the surrounding hills, the valley in the dry season 
presents the appearance of a bare open plain with villages dotted 
here and there, and a few hills rising above the surface and running 
in lines down the valley, though often distant from one another. It 
is evident that the vast chasm, which the valley once was, was gradu- 
ally filled up with alluvium brought down by the rivers whose outlet 
was raised high above its former level by an earthquake. For ages 
what is now the valley must have been a vast lake, which was gradually 
filled up with the earthy deposits of the rivers running through it, 
as a few isolated peaks, the highest points of low ranges that divided 
the original chasm, once appeared as islands above the surface of the 
great lake, so now they appear above the surface of the alluvium, 
all forming part of a well-connected system. So, too, a few peaks 
still appear above the surface of the Logtak Lake, situated at the 
south-west end of the valley, the comparatively small remains of the 
noble sheet of water that once covered the whole. In the rainy 
season the valley has much the appearance of a marsh; at such a 
time the effects by moonlight are often very striking. Many of the 
village sites have an appearance of great antiquity, the old embank- 
ments and raised platforms of earth with the noble old trees all con- 
tributing to this; they also have an appearance of great comfort to 
those who are content to judge from an Asiatic standpoint. The 
cattle that were imported to take the place of those destroyed and 
driven off by the Burmese have improved since they came to Manipur, 
and nowhere can tame buffaloes with finer horns be seen. In the 
cold season the neighbourhood of a Manipuri village is a pretty 
sight, especially in early December; the golden grain is then falling 
before the sickle, the sun bright, the air clear, the temperature 
perfect ; here and there picturesquely-clad groups of women and 
girls are to be seen reaping, while their stalwart male relations are 
carrying home the heavy sheaves. Close by may be seen the 
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threshing-floor and patient, slow-going oxen moving round in a 
never-ending circle, treading out the grain; further on is a stack of 
straw which will be made into a bonfire after Harvest Home! 


Ah, happy days, too happy to endure. 


Where all this peace and plenty was, there has been war and tumult 
and hostile armies tread the once happy valley. Maharajah Chandra 
Kirtee Singh, who died in 1886, and his uncle Chourjeet, had both a 
great taste for road-making, and owing to this Manipur is, for a 
native state, well supplied with means of communication, and in the 
cold weather every village is easily accessible ; even in the rainy season 
all can be reached without much trouble. The rivers are, as a rule, 
narrow and deep, and, owing to the alluvial nature of the soil through 
which they pass, very muddy. There is a tradition that after leaving 
the valley far away to the south, the one stream into which all others 
converge leaps over the obstacle which blocks the old outlet, and 
falls with a deafening sound into an abyss below, sending up a column 
of spray which darkens the air. This place is called the Ching-dun- 
hoot, and it will be interesting to see if our survey parties confirm 
the traditional description of it. It has been said that, except in 
the villages and sacred groves, there is no timber in the valley ; but 
a word or two must be said about that in the hills. To the south 
of the valley there are extensive fir-forests, to the east and north 
oak is plentiful, to the west oak is seen in fair quantities, together 
with other trees for which there is no English name—among them 
a tree called by the Manipuris ‘ Wang,’ which can be cut up and 
used directly it is felled, without seasoning, as it neither warps nor 
shrinks. To the north-east there are extensive fir-forests; these, so 
far as I have noticed, generally end abruptly at a line drawn along 
the hillside, 5,800 feet above the sea, on hills facing west, but when 
facing east they grow at a height of 6,400 feet; the difference is 
probably owing to greater moisture on the eastern slopes; the hills 
run north and south. 

Among the same hills the eye is often gladdened by large clumps 
of rhododendrons, chiefly crimson, the trees growing to a height of 
twenty and thirty feet ; rhododendrons may be seen at a level of 
4,000 feet above the sea, and from that up to 7,500 feet they are in 
flower in February, March, and April, according to situation. The 
scenery among these forest-clad hills is lovely and romantic ; the hill- 
people cut good paths, though regardless of gradients, and one may 
spend many a happy hour walking under tall trees clothed with 
moss two feet in length, with a precipice on one side and a lovely 
view perhaps of a snowy peak in the distance. In such expeditions 
a better companion than a Manipuri cannot easily be found, cheerful 
and helpful under all circumstances, always ready to climb a tree or 
descend a precipitous path to gather a rare flower, and at the end of 
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a long march, regardless of fatigue, to build a hut or improvise rude 
furniture. The hills to the north afford edible roots of the yam 
tribe in abundance ; to the south they are wanting ; everywhere, if 
not at too great a height, the useful bamboo is occasionally found, 
often so large that a couple of joints of it make an admirable bucket. 
The dry bamboo is a welcome addition to the camp-fire, and, cut 
in thin strips, makes excellent torches when a night-march is a 
matter of necessity. Here and there at low elevations wild mango- 
trees are found, the unripe fruit, before it has been filled with insects, 
being useful as a condiment for the people to eat with their rice. 
Gorgeous orchids of many colours are common in the forests of 
Manipur. 

Before leaving the |forest a word must be said about the wild 
animals. To begin with the largest: elephants are still pretty 
numerous in the Jeeree forests on the Cachar frontier, and it is from 
thence that the rajah supplies his wants in that line. He generally 
has a stud of from ten to twenty elephants, and has a ‘ khedda’ (lit. 
drive; conventionally, elephant-catching expedition) when his 
stock falls short, all but the best among the new captures being sold. 
In the remainder of the hill-tracts of Manipur elephants are scarce, 
the hill-tribes, especially the Kukis, those scourges to wild animals 
and forests, having greatly thinned their numbers. Rhinoceroses are 
said to exist to the south of the valley ; and probably do, but in small 
numbers. The same may be said of bison; buffaloes there are, too, 
but they also are scarce. Sambur or elk are still to be found in the 
hills, but red deer I have never seen. Fallow deer are common. 
The great swamp deer, called in Manipuri ‘ Sungai,’ is common too, 
and peculiar to Manipur and Burmah, and is found in the grass 
jungles near the Logtak Lake ; it is about the size of the sambur, 
but has very peculiar horns. Tigers and bears are still plentiful. 
The jackal is unknown. Tigers used to be so numerous that the 
inhabitants were formed into groups for the purpose of marking 
them down and destroying them. This organisation still exists. The 
groups are called kai-roop, and it is the duty of the chief of the kai- 
roop of the district to report to the rajah whenever a tiger appears 
within his jurisdiction ; the order is then given to surround him; 
this is done by surrounding the patch of jungle in which he has 
hidden, after killing a cow or deer, with strong nets. Outside these 
a tall bamboo palisading is erected, and information is sent to the 
rajah, who, if the place is within easy distance, proceeds there with 
all his Court, ladies included. The spectators are ranged on seats at 
intervals at the top of the palisading, and the tiger is driven by fire- 
brands from his retreat and either shot or speared. The Manipuris 
are very keen at this sport, and I have seen them, despite a prohibi- 
tion to the contrary, descend into the arena (perhaps a space of 300 
yards or even more in circumference) and, protected only by the net 
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held up by a forked stick in the left hand, boldly attack the tiger 
with a spear. Generally the real sport is shown with the spear, and 
the coup de grace given by arifle shot. Anyhow, the men engaged 
display great courage and coolness, and the whole affair is not a 
vulgar piece of butchery but a game of skill, till a well-directed shot 
ends it. 

The birds of Manipur resemble those of the adjoining provinces 
with few exceptions ; one remarkable one is a handsome pheasant, 
called in Manipuri, Loee-ning-koee, discovered by Mr. A. O. Hume, 
C.B., the great Indian ornithologist, in 1881. 

Beautiful as the forest scenery of Manipur is, it is time that some- 
thing is said about the capital, Imphal, and of its inhabitants. It has 
been said that it covers a space of about fifteen square miles, and a 
slight description will not be amiss. On the north side it touches 
on some low hills, called Ching-mai-roong, and running westward is 
bounded by a shallow lake called Lumphel, which is partly enclosed 
by a continuance of the hills, here called Langol (on which grows a 
celebrated cane used for polo sticks) ; then running south it is inter- 
sected by several roads, notably the road to Silchar which enters the 
capital at a place called Kooak-Kaithél (7.e. Crow Bazaar)—here it is 
bounded by rice cultivation. Going further south and sweeping 
round in an easterly direction, it is bounded by the plain of Lang- 
thabal, at one extremity of which lies the old capital—here two rivers 
intersect it ; and going further east it is bounded by the lower slopes 
of Nong-mai-Ching, a fine hill rising 2,500 feet above the valley ; 
turning to the northward and crossing two rivers we come again to 
the place from which we started. The want of the town is a really 
good water-supply ; there are one or two good sized tanks, or ponds as 
they would be called in England, and the aforementioned rivers, the 
water of which is not improved by receiving the ashes of the dead 
burned on their banks ; beyond this, all the water obtainable is derived 
from small tanks, one or more of which are to be found in every 
garden enclosure. The ground on which the capital stands must have 
at one time been very low, probably a marsh, and it has been arti- 
ficially raised from time to time by digging these tanks ; every raised 
road, too, means a deep stagnant ditch on either side. The people 
are not sanitary in their habits, and when heavy rain falls the gardens 
are flooded and a fair share of the accumulated filth is washed into 
the drinking-tanks, the result being frequent epidemics of cholera, 
constantly increasing in severity. The capital is well supplied with 
roads, many of which are bordered by fine old trees. The great event 
of the day is the evening market, held in many different places, the 
central one being the great Sena Kaithél or Golden Bazaar, held 
opposite the main entrance of the palace. As the shadows lengthen 
in the afternoon the roads are covered with crowds of people, men in 
spotlessly white garments and women in every variety of gay attire 
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and resplendent with brilliantly coloured petticoats. Women are 
the shopkeepers of the place, and they may be seen tramping 
with their goods on their heads and babies on hip or tied on the 
back. 

Rotten fish is a favourite food here as in Burmah, and very dreadful 
is the odour of it as it is carried by ; but at the evening market every 
imaginable article is taken for sale. There may be seen English 
piece goods, broad cloths, brass-ware, iron-ware, vegetables, rice, &c., 
and, perhaps most interesting of all, the tribal cloths of the hill- 
tribes surrounding the valley. Many of these cloths are extremely 
picturesque and beautiful ; the Manipuri women are rare workers at 
the loom and by their industry have killed out the native cloth trade 
in many parts of the hills, the inhabitants of which now come to 
Manipur to supply themselves with their own tribal patterns. Man- 
chester has done the same by India ; and, though India gets cheaper 
goods, it loses in quality, the imported calicoes not being equal to 
the old ones of native make. Ina much smaller degree this holds 
good in Manipur: the Manipur women give good material, free from 
sizing, but their work is not so strong and fit for hard wear as the 
cloths formerly made by the hill-tribes themselves used to be. 
Certain blind and lame men regularly frequent the bazaars, and the 
poor saleswomen give them a handful of rice as they pass or some 
small thing. All the shops are in the open air, there are raised 
mounds for people to sit on, but roofs are not allowed. At the gate 
of the palace proclamations are read out and posted up. Here, too, 
offenders are flogged, this kind of punishment being inflicted with 
the very utmost severity; women also convicted of heinous crimes 
are here exposedon a high platform, stripped to the waist, round which 
a rope is tied and held by a guard, and her breasts painted red ; a crier 
with stentorian voice proclaims her crime and adds, ‘ Come and look 
at this naughty woman!’ This punishment is inflicted in lieu 
of death or regular imprisonment, the Manipuris holding to the 
strict letter of Hindoo law, which forbids the execution of a woman. 
For great offences a woman is sentenced to be so proclaimed 
in every bazaar in the country. The bazaars of the capital are 
supplied with necessaries of life purchased by the industrious 
sellers at markets held in the early morning, often many miles from 
the capital. 

Close to the bazaar is the public polo-ground, on which, almost 
every day in the week, fine playing is to be seen, but especially on 
Sundays, when all the best players in the capital, including the 
princes, play. It is a fine sight, and the play magnificent. On one 
side of the ground is a grand stand for the Rajah, and at one end 
there used to be one for the Political Agent. The polo-ground is 
also sometimes used for religious ceremonies or as a parade-ground 
for troops ; a broad road runs at one end from the palace-gate to a 
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brick bridge which crosses the river and connects it with the road to 
Cachar. Polo is the national game of Manipur for all who can manage 
to get a mount, and hockey on foot for those who cannot. In the 
evening almost every bit of turf in the town is enlivened by a group 
of little boys playing most vigorously. Wrestling also is a favourite 
amusement, and one in which the Manipuris excel. I have seen a 
Manipuri challenge a village of fine manly athletic Nagas to produce 
a champion to try a throw with him, but without any one coming 
forward. 

The road runs at one end of the polo-ground, and at the other 
end is the Residency-enclosure ; everything has, alas! been destroyed, 
but it may be interesting to describe it as it was. The first house 
was built in 1844 by Captain Gordon, the political agent, when the 
Regent Nur Singh, after the attempt on his life above described, 
moved from the old capital to the present one, the agency establish- 
ment moving with him. This was really a return to an old site, the 
original capital that existed before the Burmese invasion having 
been where the present one stands. Captain Gordon built a small 
house which, at his death in December 1844, was pulled down ; his 
successor, Lieutenant, afterwards Colonel, M‘Calloch, built a large 
house one hundred yards to the rear of the building just destroyed ; 
it was thrown down by an earthquake in January 1869, and another 
built on its site. All the ground round was then enclosed by squalid 
villages and filthy tanks. A movement to clear these away was 
commenced in 1877, and gradually a space of about sixteen acres was 
cleared and fairly well levelled, and by the end of 1880 the late fine 
Residency was finished and the old one pulled down, a rose-garden 
being planted on its site. The Residency was a fine structure in the 
old English half-timbered style, built on a foundation of solid brick 
walls seven feet in height, the lower portions forming rooms practi- 
cally shot-proof. The building was about one hundred yards from 
the mud wall which surrounded the enclosure ; in front, beyond it, was 
a ditch, then a road, then the moat and mud wall of the Rajah’s 
palace-enclosure. The Residency-enclosure was well planted, had 
pretty gardens and lawns with apple, pear, apricot, and plum trees, 
also deodars which throve wonderfully, and other rare exotics. It 
had a fine large square pond of excellent water, which, as they were 
strictly preserved, was in winter covered with hundreds of wild-fowl, 
geese, ducks, divers, &c. Round the enclosure was a pleasant riding- 
path for exercising ponies. In one corner were the lines of the 
escort, and government telegraph, post-office, &c. Much care and 
the labour of years had been expended on the place, and it was 
indeed a most delightful residence, the two drawbacks being its 
extreme isolation and the plague of mosquitos, the pest of Manipur 
for ten months in the year. 
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With the exception of the Residency, no house, when I left 
Manipur, was built of brick, partly from fear of earthquakes, partly 
on account of expense. The ordinary houses of the people are huts 
with wattle-and-daub or mud walls ; those of greater people the same, 
but a little larger. Every house has a verandah in front, with the 
main entrance leading from+it and a little side-door on the north 
side close to the west end, the houses almost invariably facing east. 
The roofs are all of thatch, with exception of the Rajah’s, which was 
of corrugated iron. There are several temples, built of solid brick 
stuccoed over. One in the palace had an iron roof, another a gilded 
one. Most excellent models of these temples and several other 
buildings were sent to the Indian and Colonial Exhibition of 1886, 
every beam and rafter being represented and made strictly according 
to scale. The larger of the two temples has bells of a very fine deep 
tone. It should be added that some of the-approaches to the Rajah’s 
dwelling-house were of brick; possibly since then many additions 
have been made. Formerly the palace-enclosure was entered from 
the front by a quaint and picturesque old gateway, not beautiful, 
but highly characteristic and peculiar to Manipur; the old Rajah, 
Chandra Kirtee Singh, substituted for it a tawdry and fantastic 
structure with corrugated iron roofs—a structure without any merit 
and quite out of keeping with its surroundings. I remonstrated, but 
in vain ; shoddy and vulgar ideas have penetrated even to Manipur, 
and the picturesque old building that spoke of bygone ages was 
doomed. We who have destroyed so many fine old buildings have, 
at any rate, little right to criticise. 

Close to the gateway is the place where the grand stand is erected, 
from which the Rajah and his relations view the boat-races and the 
palace moat. I said ‘ view,’ for in old age a Rajah sits there all the 
time, but in the prime of life he takes part in these races, steering 
one of the boats himself. These boat-races generally take place in 
September, when the moat is full, and are the great festival of the 
year. Every one turns out to see them, the Ranees and other 
female relations lining the opposite side of the moat—for in Manipur 
there is no veiling or concealment of women—while the side next 
to the road is thronged with spectators. The boatmen have a 
strange and handsome dress peculiar to the occasion, and the whole 
scene is highly interesting. The boats are canoes hewn out of 
single trees of great size, and are richly decorated with colour and 
carving. 

The Manipuris keep the usual Hindoo festivals, such as the Jumnu 
Ustomi, or birthday of Krishna; the Dewallee, or feast of lights, 
when the whole capital, lighted up, presents a pretty sight; the 
Rakhwal, when there are dances in honour of Krishna, and a huge 
bird, very cleverly arranged, comes on the scene to the delight of 
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the children. The bird is admirably represented by a structure of 
cloth and bamboo, with a man inside. The ‘ Holi’ is duly kept, and 
red powder and fires are not wanting. The feast of Juggernath is 
also observed, and a huge car is erected and drawn in front of the 
palace. Finally, in the month of July, a great entertainment is 
given, when the hill-tribes as well as Manipuris compete, and there 
are foot-races, wrestling-matches, Xe. 

The Manipuris, properly so called, are all Hindoos ; but there is a 
considerable population, perhaps 5,000 in all, of Mussulmans in the 
valley, the descendants of Manipuris who adopted their present 
religion before the great conversion to Hindooism commenced ; their 
members have been recruited also by immigrants from Bengal. 
These people perform lalloop like the rest of the population, and 
are also the chief poultry-breeders of the valley, the Manipuris, 
though apparently unable to do without a fish-diet, rigidly abstain- 
ing from flesh of all kinds. -The Mussulmans are rather kept under 
by the Hindoos, but occupy a far better position than the latter 
would under a Mussulman Government. The chief among them 
received the title of Nawab from Chandra Kirtee Singh, who also 
released the whole community from the obligation to fall prostrate 
before him, they having objected on religious grounds. 

The Mussulman women, high and low, like the Manipuris, are 
great weavers. This it should be noted is in marked contrast to the 
customs of India, where that useful art is confined to the very lowest 
castes, and where, among Mussulmans even, weaving is looked upon 
with scorn. 

Silk is manufactured in Manipur by people who, though now 
indistinguishable from the rest of the population, are said to be 
descended from Chinese captives, the mere remnants of an army 
that invaded Manipur from China 700 years ago, and was ignomini- 
ously defeated. The captives are said to have taught silk-culture 
and weaving, also brick-making, and part of a brick building reputed 
to have been built by them:still remains to testify to the truth of the 
tradition. 

Sumptuary laws are in full force in Manipur, and they are a 
valuable institution, forming as they do a cheap and efficient means 
of rewarding services. Any one may have a brass box for holding 
betel nut, for instance, but the royal permission is required to 
possess a silver one. No man may wear gold bracelets unless they 
are first presented by the Rajah, after which he may buy a second 
pair. Rare feathers are given as a mark of distinction to be worn in 
the turban, and are, of course, greatly valued. Besides the above 
there are many turbans and peculiar cloths, none of which can be 
worn except as a reward for service performed to the state. Highest 
of all is a coat of curious workmanship, that takes over a year to 
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make, and is never given, except to the blood-royal, but as a reward 
for gallant service in the field. 

Here a word or two must be said about the army, which consisted 
of about 5,000 men at the outside, in eight regiments of infantry 
and one artillery corps. The cavalry were practically non-existent, 
and many of the infantry quite ignorant of drill. There were eight 
brass 3-lb. guns, and two 7-lb. mountain guns, given as a reward for 
service in the Naga hills in 1879. One of these did admirable ser- 
vice for us in the Burmese war. After 1886 two more 7-lb. mountain 
guns were given, and, I have heard, some Snider rifles, but of these 
I know nothing. Unless many more arms have been given since 
1886, it is utterly impossible that more than 6,000 men at the out- 
side could have been put in line against us, even including 1,000 or 
1,200 Kuki Irregulars, as want of arms would prevent it. A Mani- 
puri warlike expedition was a strange sight, every man carrying, 
besides his arms and ammunition, his food and cooking-pots in a 
bundle on his back. These men, however, badly equipped and poorly 

ressed as they often were, marched steadily and uncomplain- 
ingly, and were admirable hands at hutting themselves and erecting 
stockades. A Manipuri force well commanded was always able to 
hold its own against a sudden attack at night in the hills, as where 
there was the least danger the position was carefully fortified, how- 
ever tired the men might be. An army was always highly honoured 
-on its return from a successful expedition. Indeed, a special entrance 
to the interior of the palace was reserved for the Rajah to enter by on 
these occasions ; otherwise he never crossed its threshold. A general, 
when he returned, made a formal triumphal entry into the capital, 
-and it was a highly interesting sight to see the long line of pic- 
turesque irregulars winding along the streets and the groves of the 
-capital, till they finally marched into the palace in triumph, and 
the general at their head, entering the royal presence, threw him- 
self at the Rajah’s feet to receive his benediction—the reward of all 
others that he coveted. 

Happy were it for us, perhaps, if our tastes were as simple, and 
if we aspired no higher than to do our duty and earn the approval of 
our fellow-creatures. Manipur, indeed, to the reflective observer 
presents many charms: here great wealth is not to be seen, but very 
much comfort and contentment; the people are under a despotic 
government, but they are proud of it—it reflects credit in their eyes 
on all their race; and associated with it in their minds are their 
pageants, their processions, their boat-races, their festivals, their 
golden bazaar, their miniature military triumphs, and their royal 
progresses: all these are dear to the people, and are the outcome 
and natural growth of their own native system. 

I do not propose to touch on recent events; sad it is to contem- 
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plate all the trouble that has come on tbis peaceful and interesting 
country and people. As in all cases, the many must suffer for the 
faults of the few, but it is earnestly to be hoped that annexation will not 
be deemed necessary. The offenders against the majesty of the British 
Government must be punished with the utmost severity, if only as 
an example to others, but let us spare the country, and allow it to 
develop in its natural way, under our fostering care and guidance. 


J. JOHNSTONE 
(Late Political Agent, Manipur). 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


AFTER a tour of six months in the United States have I anything to 
say worth committing to paper—any impressions of a country so 
rapidly changing from year to year that can be of the smallest value ? 
Unless I read all the books that appear annually on this subject it 
is difficult to decide whether anything new is left to be said, even if 
it appear newtome. But, as I had rather exceptional opportunities 
of seeing various social aspects of American life, it seems to be thought 
that a digest of the notes I made at the time may not be altogether 
valueless. Ifthe result of my observation be to remove some pre- 
judices on both sides, and to prove to our ‘ cousins’ that, while alive 
to certain defects, an average Englishman’s estimate of them has, on 
closer acquaintance, in their own homes, been considerably raised, I 
shall not have written in vain. 

Foreigners in all countries are too apt to form hasty conclusions 
from one or two instances, and to pronounce very decided opinions 
on this insecure basis. I have tried to avoid, even in my own mind, 
doing this. I know of how few books, or articles, touching the 
contemporaneous history of an alien country can it be said, as an 
American said to me of Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, ‘The 
knowledge it shows of our political institutions is simply amazing.’ 
On these as on the religious and business sides of American life I 
shall be silent, feeling my own ignorance. I write of what I have 
seen, of what I know, and hope to be free from the charge of dis- 
cussing subjects that are beyond my ken. Bounded by this horizon, 
the landscapes, the groups, the colour, and the light and shade are 
such as they have appeared to my eye, and as they were blotted in 
upon the spot. They must be accepted for what they are—sugges- 
tions, not finished pictures. 

Those who do not know the United States are apt to speak of the 
nation as of one people. Of course to the American it is a truism 
that the agglomeration of various nationalities has produced the most 
diverse and even opposed characteristics; but upon the Englishman 
who would form anything but the vaguest idea of America it is 
necessary to impress this. 

It is true, as Mr. Bryce observes, that there is a certain broad 
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similarity of type; that one American is more like another American 
than one Englishman is like another Englishman. Aman who steps 
out of the beaten path and shows any originality is at once styled 
‘a crank.’ Yet the conditions of life in the eastern and western 
States are so different that the observations made in one city do not 
apply necessarily to another; and even in the east the rival cities 
regard each other with a jealousy which would resent any confounding 
of their idiosyncrasies. In New York the Irish population prepon- 
derates so largely that political power and civic influence are wholly 
in their hands. If one asks how it comes about that so rich a com- 
munity can allow its streets to remain in the disgraceful condition in 
which they are, there is the same invariable reply: ‘ We are in the 
hands of the Irish. None of the millionaires who live here have any 
power toalter the state of things.’ In Cincinnati, and other cities, it 
is the German element that prevails. Newspapers, institutions of all 
kinds, and the cultivation of the higher class of music colour the exis- 
tence, and must largely affect the mental development of the younger 
generation. In San Antonio I was told there were seventeen distinct 
nationalities. In New Orleans there is, as the world has been made 
well aware lately, in addition to the French creoles, a very large Italian 
settlement. And when you have done with the negro in the South 
{though you never have done with him entirely throughout the 
United States) you take up the Chinese, and find whole quarters of 
the cities and occasionally a village in California inhabited by them. 
So many nationalities interfused with the native population must 
necessarily alter the complexion of each State. Yet some qualities 
are of universal growth here. 

Self-dependence, enterprise, and perseverance seem indigenous to 
the American soil, and munificence towards his native city a virtue 
which nearly every wealthy citizen considers a paramount duty. 
Whether among those who have carved a name for themselves on tables 
of stone, as inventors or pioneers, the men who have opened up and 
civilised vast tracts of this great continent, or those who have rendered 
services to mankind in yet wider fields of science, the same charac- 
teristics are marked. The true American cannot understand the 
delight of repose: to him inactivity isirritating ; whether it be the 
building up of a city or of a private fortune, whether the object be 
personal or patriotic, an almost feverish energy directs his movements. 
Chicago stands as a testimony of this—a city burnt down but a few 
years since, and now the biggest in area throughout the States. An 
American is never discouraged, never disheartened. Where an 
Englishman fails, and is heard of no more, the instances here of wealth, 
won by daring speculation, lost, and then won back again, are of every- 
day occurrence. The reverse of this golden medal is that moneyed 
success—at all hazards—is too much held up to youth as the aim of 
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existence. To some of usit seems that there are things better worth 
striving for than such success. 

But at least one must admit that, when accomplished here, it is 
sealed by splendid gifts of patriotism and beneficence. Such buildings 
as the Californian Academy of Sciences, the Astorand Lennox Libraries 
in New York, the Newbery Library in Chicago, the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington,and numerous hospitals, colleges,and museums 
in nearly every city throughout the States are evidences of this great 
public spirit. 

I cannot say that my observation has led me to the same con- 
clusions as Mr. Bryce, in the estimate he forms of ‘ the pleasant- 
ness of American life.’ It is probably true that the lower orders are 
happier, earning as they do larger wages, and with the well-founded 
hope of growing richer and rising in the social scale. The workman 
with ten shillings a day, the housemaid with fifty or sixty pounds a 
year, need not be gnawed by envy and hatred of those born in 
another sphere, such as corrodes the peace of mechanics innocu- 
lated with socialistic doctrine in Europe. But from what I observed 
of the upper classes in America I did not receive the impression 
that they were more contented, or in any sense happier, than persons 
in the same station in England. Among the men the weariness 
that follows over-work, among the women the disease of unquiet 
longing for change, are not concomitants of happiness. Whenever 
I asked why the lowest kind of ‘variety’ entertainment at the 
theatre drew greater crowds of all classes, throughout the States, 
than a strong play of human passion, I received the same reply : 
‘Our men at the end of their day’s work are too weary to think. 
They only want to be amused. Anything will do that makes them 
laugh.’ Such a condition of mental prostration is almost pathetice,. 
but it does not give one an idea of happiness. A large proportion of 
the great wealth of America is confessedly due to speculation; and 
this must bring anxiety, nervous excitability, exhaustion. The 
overwrought brain finds little repose in a home built on such bases.: 
the steamer that bears him to Europe affords the master of such a 
home probably the only breathing-space, the only respite from the 
pursuit of telegrams, that he has known for a year or more. 

The restlessness of American women, which takes different—and 
often very laudable—forms, is another expression of the same truth, 
as it seems to me. The woman of fashion, eager for excitement, is 
probably, in the main, much the same in London or New York; but 
the very charm of her manner, so blithe and bird-like, twittering 
from subject to subject, never dull, never too long poised upon the 
same twig, makes of the typical New York lady a very different 
being from her English equivalent. She needs no rest. Country 
life means for her Newport, Lennox, to travel, to yacht, or to fill a 
villa residence with city acquaintances for a few weeks. The repose 
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of a home far from the metropolis, with its small village interests 
and obligations, or the breezy monotony of a Highland moor, are 
alike unknown to her. The rocking-chair, in which she will sway 
herself for hours together, illustrates her condition of ‘ unrest, which 
men miscall delight.’ She requires movement, physical or intellec- 
tual, ‘all the time.’ She is never seen with a needle in her hand ; 
and this is not only true of New York: throughout the length and 
breadth of America, it may have been chance, but I never once saw 
a lady working. The employment, unless necessitated (when I feel 
sure she would stitch as conscientiously as Hood’s shirt-maker), is 
too reposeful, too unstimulating to the American female mind. She 
will attend Browning lectures, and Wagner expositions, and lectures 
or the Aztecs, and spiritual séances, and lay sermons upon every 
subject under the sun; she will take up some study, she will attend 
classes, and work far more assiduously than the average English- 
woman (not the Girton and Newnham one), who considers when she 
has left the schoolroom that her education is complete. But having 
few servants, and rarely a large family, her household duties are 
light; and her eager mind, abhorring a vacuum, seeks for food in 
the world of pleasure; or of knowledge, to be gained less from 
books than from personal oral exposition. This feverishness is, no 
doubt, partly due to early education. The child is never a child in 
America, as we understand the word. The infant’s petulant irre- 
sponsibility is subject to little or no restraint, as those who have 
dwelt in hotels where there were several children can testify. 
Later on, a constant round of excitement stimulates their poor little 
brains at the season when in the intervals between their lessons 
they most need rest. The number of precocious child-actors testifies 
to this abnormal development of brain, but, as a great actress said 
to me, ‘ one expects these wonderful children to turn out geniuses— 
they seldom do.’ Americans themselves have told me that they 
send their young daughters to school, or to Europe, to avoid one of 
two alternatives. Either they must be allowed to pay and receive 
daily visits, to have constant parties, with gossip and even flirtations, 
while still in short frocks, or they must be rendered unhappy by 
being deprived of amusements shared by all their companions. The 
consequence is that when the ‘bud,’ as she is termed, opens upon 
society she is already an accomplished little woman of the world, 
quite able to take care of herself, needing no chaperon, able to hold 
her own in verbal fence with young men and old, generally very 
‘bright,’ often very fascinating, but having long since lost all the 
aroma of early youth. A man described such a young lady to me 
thus: ‘Why, sir, she is that sharp she begins conversation with a 
brilliant repartee.’ The mother is quite put into the background; 
not from want of affection, but because she would be out of place in 
the giddy round of pleasure. You read in the newspapers, ‘ Miss 
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had a reception on Monday, when she was assisted by her 
mother.’ 

New York is naturally a more cosmopolitan city than any other 
in the United States. Though in others avery large proportion may 
be foreigners, they have fallen, more or less, into American ways of 
living. New York has grown more and more European. They are 
called ‘ Anglomaniacs’ who imitate our manners and customs, and, 
as far as possible, our mode of speech. Such remarks as I shall 
make, therefore, on peculiarities which struck me in social inter- 
course with the inhabitants of many of the large cities, and some of the 
smaller towns in America, do not apply to New York or Washington ; 
refer rather to a primitive condition of things which has passed 
away in all the great eastern cities. Yet there are customs which 
retain so firm a hold, even in Washington, that the broom which 
sweeps diligently, till all countries now are nearly on a level in their 
social institutions, has been unable to dislodge these accretions of 
etiquette. But of them I will speak by-and-by. 

As regards language, there are some words and forms of speech 
which belong to particular States, some which are universal. It is a 
common belief that all Americans use the word ‘ guess’ for ‘think’ 
or ‘believe ;’ but I found that, while it was in general use in the 
midland States, ‘ reckon’ took its place in the South, and ‘ calculate’ 
was the pure Yankee equivalent. The use of ‘ gotten’ for the past 
participle ‘got’ belongs to New England, and is maintained with 
some justice to be the more correct form, transmitted direct to the 
inhabitants from their Puritan fathers. As you go west you never 
hear it. The use of ‘right’ as a pleonasm seems general throughout 
the States, even in educated classes. One gentleman at Pittsburg 
directed me to go ‘ right downstairs and then right along the passage,’ 
and then I should find the smoking-room ‘right before me.’ No 
American ever talks of pulling a house down, he tewrs it down. The 
use of ‘conclude’ in several States is quite different from ours. A 
man ‘ concludes,’ instead of ‘ resolves,’ to go to New York, for instance. 
But this question of language is too large a one to enter upon in an 
article not devoted to the subject. I have only touched on it here 
to mark the differences that exist in this respect, as in others, 
throughout the country. As a rule the Bostonian of the upper 
class speaks so like a well-educated Englishman—not the utterer of 
debased coin which passes current as fashionable slang—that, except 
for the pronunciation of a word occasionally, it would be difficult to 
detect his nationality. 

A vast deal of nonsense has been written about Bostonian 
‘cultshure,’ its eager rush after ‘some new thing,’ the blue-stock- 
ingism of its women, the nil admirari attitude of its men. This 
is very far from being the truth of all but a small section of that 
delightful society. There is an intellectual activity which occasionally 
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may take a foolish current, driven into fresh channels by curiosity in 
esoteric Buddhism or Faith cure, an infant prodigy or a propagandist 
of Nihilism. But the men and women of Boston are too healthy in 
mind and body, and are too well equipped with American humour, to 
entertain such terrible angels for long unawares. I was taken to 
the very stronghold of female ‘cultshure, the Wellesley College, 
which far exceeds our Girton or Newnham in size, scope, and capa- 
city. My visit to this noble institution, erected and endowed by a 
father in memory of his lost son, will always be a pleasant recol- 
lection. The girls seemed so happy: in spite of their assiduous 
cultivation of fields where the learned dig for ‘ roots,’ their joyous- 
ness was their chief characteristic. It was infectious. Nor were the 
lady patronesses of the college, who escorted us there in a body, in the 
least appalling. One of them, who was elderly, said to me, with a 
merry twinkle of her eye, ‘I am going to open a ball next week. 
My son has sent for me, and when a son sends to his old mother for 
such a purpose, why, she is bound, as they say with us, to tumble.’ 

Dear ladies of Boston, do not take umbrage at this quotation and 
cry out, ‘We never talk like that!’ It is because I am so anxious 
to remove the slander of priggishness from your reputation that I 
dare to record a speech which delighted me. 

Better, and more to the purpose I have in view, would it be if I 
could record the brilliant talk, the sparkling wit, that scintillated 
like fire-flies round the small dinner-tables at which it has been my 
privilege to sit. But the give and take—the thrust and parry—how 
can they be reproduced? The whole has melted away, like the 
neiges d’antan ; only the earth has been refreshed and stimulated, 
and one carries away from that society the aroma of flowers, per- 
petually springing up. No seed falls there but it germinates. Art, 
literature, all subjects that are of common interest, find the rich soil 
ready to receive them. Never out of London have I heard such 
conversation in our own tongue, without any sense of labour or self- 
consciousness, as I have listened to in Boston. In this respect no 
other city in the United States can approach it. New York has its 
conspicuous orators, its wise lawyers, its charming wits ; but they do 
not form part of its ‘ society.’ Washington is political, progressive, 
fashionable : it cares nothing for pictures ; it rarely discusses books ; 
it is a good deal self-occupied, self-centred, and the talk is conse- 
quently either too heavy or too locally light to be very interesting. 
Statesmen and diplomatists stand on the edge of very thin ice; the 
interchange of courtesies is abundant, but they seldom adventure 
far away from land. A few years will, no doubt, make a difference 
in the tone of its society. In the great political centre of the United 
States a number of wealthy citizens from various parts of the country 
are settling yearly, and importing educational and intellectual needs 
that must be met; but at present it is one of the few large cities 
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in which there are no private collections of pictures; and a good 
concert, or a good company of players, is only an occasional boon. 
On the other hand the receptions at the White House, where every 
citizen is entitled to enter and shake the President’s hand, and those 
remarkable afternoon teas given by the wives of certain ministers of 
State, who, by established usage, must be in evening dress, while 
their visitors are in walking attire—such gatherings as these can 
hardly be regarded as social relaxations. There are beautiful balls 
and great diplomatic dinners ; and among the residents at Washington 
are some very delightful people; but from its official position its 
society is more stiff—has less plasticity—than that of New York or 
Boston. 

While on the subject I cannot resist quoting an advertisement 
I copied from a New York paper, as showing, in a characteristic 
manner, how conversation may be regarded as a fine art. 


It may not be generally known that half a dozen gentlewomen earn a handsome 
living in New York city by holding conversation classes, and giving private lessons 
in that most difficult of arts. The members as a rule represent the very best 
social element, being men and women of polite birth and breeding. Naturally the 
majority of those who apply for instruction are miniature youths and maidens, 
boys and girls just graduating from the schoolroom, who take a preparatory 
course before their formal entrée into the drawing-room. Then again elderly 
persons come and insist on private coaching, and these the professors say are 
hardest to teach. Often shy and filled with consternation at the sound of their own 
voices, it is next to impossible to instil courage or grace into their manner of 
talking. They are not only taught the art of selecting suitable topics, with happy 
comments on the same, but are advised against long-winded anecdotes, dreary 
stories, tiresome personal and family affairs, ssqué allusions, sarcasm and scandal. 
Then the careful professor gives laughing lessons, that include a correct modulation 
of the voice and a stern repression of the giggle. She stimulates the despondent 
by showing how much attention has to do with catching up the thread of a 
conversation and carrying it on to entertaining lengths. One of her maxims 
teaches that a courteous, intelligent listener has already learned a potent secret in 
developing the agreeable talker. She knows how to practise politeness and 
patience, that are indispensable virtues for the conversazione. 


American hospitality is proverbial, and justly so. It is conceived 
in the true Old English spirit, which has died away, shamed-faced, 
amid our own conventionalities. We are, for the most part, afraid 
now to ask the friend we meet in the street to share our simple 
dinner. If we cannot kill the fatted calf we dare not offer him cold 
mutton. And so it comes about that many a pleasant evening, such 
as our forefathers would have enjoyed ‘ across the walnuts and the 
wine,’ is missed. Here it is not so. I shall always recall with 
pleasure a visit I paid to an almost stranger one Sunday afternoon, 
whose talk beguiled me into remaining much longer than I had 
intended. As I rose to go he said, ‘We have an early dinner on 
Sunday; but we are going to supper presently. Will you not stay ?” 
I did stay ; and the supper consisted of Boston beans, bread, cake, 
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and preserves. A plate of cold beef was brought in for me: and that 
was all. No excuses were made for the meagreness of the fare ; and 
to me at least no apology was needed. It was rightly assumed that 
what was good enough for the family I should be satisfied with. 
This in my eyes is the most perfect instance of true hospitality and 
good breeding I ever met. 

Dinners as a rule in private houses are less good and less well- 
served than I expected to find them ; but when one learns the diffi- 
culty of procuring and retaining servants, the only wonder is that 
they are as good as they are. Nearly all houses—even the wealthy 
ones—are under-served, according to English ideas. The servants 
are paid enormous wages; and each man and woman does the work 
of two, if not of three. The consequence is that even in New York, 
and at great dinners, I have had to saw my beef and mutton with 
plated knives, because steel ones require so much time and trouble 
to clean. Some of the dishes are excellent, but the prevalent taste 
for wncooking a canvas-back duck generally rendered that admirable 
bird a forbidden fruit to me. Early in my wanderings I ventured 
to observe to a charming lady beside whom I was sitting that I did 
not like raw birds. She looked at me reprehensively. ‘ You are 
wrong—quite wrong,’ she said. ‘I always tell my cook, “ The blood 
must follow the knife.”’ After that I never ventured to murmur my 
objection again. 

To return to the servants. They generally remain but a few 
months in one situation. Like every one else, they are restless—re- 
quire movement, change. It suits the head of the family to break 
up his establishment when he travels abroad, or goes to a fashionable 
resort in his own country to inhabit a monster hotel. And it equally 
well suits the ‘establishment’ to go to the monster hotel and get 
advanced wages for the crowded season. ‘So it comes ‘about that old 
servants, except negroes in the Southern States, are unknown. Inthe 
west the difficulty of obtaining any but slatternly Irish girls increases 
every year. 

Considering the enormous immigration, this is a problem no 
man can understand. In Colorado a lady said to me, ‘One does 
not think of asking for a servant’s character here; she asks for yours. 
The first year I came I could get no one .. . they knew nothing 
about me. This year they have been kinder.’ She then went on to 
tell me that a parlour-maid living on a ranche had come to her 
mistress (who told my informant the story) when some visitors were 
expected, and stipulated that she should be presented to them—or 
she would depart. It was Hobson’s choice, and the presentation was 
duly made. In another family the advent of the cook was thus 
announced in one of the papers: ‘ Miss Sally Dexter has arrived from 
Denver on a visit to Mr. in this city.’ 

A friend of mine says that when a parlour-maid came to be inter- 
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viewed she inquired, ‘Do you do your own stretching?’ Upon 
inquiry she learnt that this meant, ‘Do you serve yourselves at 
table?’ Manners in servants of both sexes are peculiar, as indeed 
they are in all the lower orders (if one may be allowed such an ex- 
pression about Americans). This is the only class that never 
addresses you as ‘sir.’ The hotel waiter vouchsafes no reply if you 
ask him to bring you food. He fetches it in silence, and then leans 
over your chair listening to your conversation. One man made a 
plunge at my head as I entered the coffee-room of the hotel at 
Pittsburg. For a moment I thought it was an assault, till he bore 
away my hat in triumph to hang it ona peg. He meant no in- 
civility ; on the contrary, he believed he was showing his alacrity to 
serve me. But he had not been taught better, nor are his children 
taught ; therefore for the present I see no prospect of amendment 
in this respect. 

The social amusements in the smaller western cities are very 
curious. That of giving parties in churches is one of the most so. 
The following is the newspaper report of such an entertainment given 
while I was at Colorado Springs :— 


Tue ‘Jars’ ENTERTAINMENT, 


The First M. FE. Church was crowded last night with a throng curious to see 
what pleasant surprise was in store for them. The entertainment was given by 
George E. Campbell’s Sunday-school class (No. 6), composed of young ladies, and 
was the most novel and entertaining social given this winter. The young ladies 
appeared dressed in Japanese costumes, and the Japanese programme they presented 
was loudly applauded. After the literary and musical part of the evening the 
‘ Japs’ invited the company to partake of the Japanese tea which they had 
prepared. The following is the programme :— 


Music ° . . - ‘Shizu’ 
Chorus, , . ‘Shing, Fring, Ming’ . Jaranese LApIEs 
Recitati ( * Me be Like a Melican Man,’ ) 

ecitation - 4 J ied, B p ° 

4 apanese Love Story y, 
Music ° ° « ‘Wang Ta Ning’ 
Recitation ° ° - Selected . . TANSAGANEMA SAN 
Vocal Solo ‘ ‘ . § Waiting’ . ‘ . Yorn Santo 
Recitation . ‘Christmas Night at the Quarters’, Tuesin San 
Music ° : : . ‘Shiroyama’ 
The Japs entertain. 


.Orva San 


And here are three advertisements showing of what constant 
occurrence these entertainments are. In the first it will be 
observed that a charade is to be played. Another somewhat similar 
performance took place in another church a few days before, when 
the actors were dressed up as Syrians, and a Syrian marriage service 
was enacted, the officiating priest being a clergyman in Eastern 
costume ! 
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Lieut BEARERS. 
The following programme will be given by the Light Bearers Society at the 
First M. E. Church this afternoon at three o'clock. All are cordially invited to 
attend :— 
Chorus. ‘ . . §The Brook’. ‘ ‘ . Socrety 











Recitation : .  ‘Grandma’sCap’ . Evetyn Inpopen 
Solo . ‘ , ‘ . ‘Tit for Tat’. .  Suste Harrrerp 
Pantomime ‘ . Household Fairies’ 

Music jb f . . ‘Kazoo Club’. 





May Hartrreitp, Everyn 









Song. ° ; ; . ° a 

IMBODEN, EpNA JONES 
Recitation , . ‘Listed into the Fight’. Isangen Parrerson 
Solo . ‘ . . ‘Snow-White Hands’ . . ALTA DANIELS 
Recitation ‘ ‘Drummer Boy’s Burial’ . May Portock 
Solo . , ‘ ‘ P é ‘ , ‘ May HAatrrre.p 
Rag Baby Round . : i; Ge @4 ° . Rae Basies 






Charade.—‘ Trouble in Mormon Family.’ 
Characters: MrrtnpA SLYKER (a visitor in Salt Lake City) ; 
AmAzIAn Huep (a Mormon) ; Erizs, Desorag, SorHi, 
Resecca (Amaziah’s wives), 






There will be a Soap-Bubble Social in the lecture-room of the Methodist Church 
this evening, also light refreshments, and only a dime charged, A very pleasing 
time is anticipated. 









In all the shop windows at Colorado Springs I read the following :— 





Oysters! oysters! oysters! in every style, at the First Baptist Chapel, on 
Monday night. 











Another strange diversion, according to our English ideas, is that 
of surprise parties. A number of young people fix on a day when they 
know one of their friends will not be absent, and agree to ‘ surprise’ 
him. They arrive, laden with provisions, and storm his fortress. He 
has nothing to do but capitulate and make the invaders welcome. 
This is all very well in the town; but the owner of a ranche who is 
subjected to this unexpected inroad is sometimes sorely put to it if 
the ‘surprise’ be detained on his premises by weather and the 
victualling department gives out. This was the case once or twice 
last winter. A jovial party arrived at a ranche in a wagon, with 
provisions for the evening’s supper, and were detained there three 
days by deep snow. The guests slept on the floor, and declared they 
had never passed so merry a time; but the sentiments of the host on 
the occasion are not recorded. 

Receptions which begin at three o’clock, and go on till ten or 
eleven at night, are a common form of entertainment in the great 
western cities. I was at one where the hostess received her friends 
in a ball dress and all her diamonds. Guests came and went, in 
walking attire, some with ‘gums’ on their feet, and ulsters; some 
arriving at nine o'clock (the hour when I paid my visit) in a sort 
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of modified evening dress. At the very top of the house was a 
dancing-room, where the frivolous repaired, while the more sober- 
minded remained on the ground floor with the tea. 

At the next party I attended the dancing took place in the cellar— 
or at all events what would correspond to the kitchen with us. But 
this was a regular ball, and there was no incongruity on this occasion 
between the attire of the hostess and her guests. And here I may 
remark one thing which struck me forcibly wherever I went into 
society throughout the States—the air of frank and hearty enjoy- 
ment which is universal on such occasions. The complaint old 
Froissart made of us is as true now as it was then. He would not 
have made it in America. There, when people meet together, you 
can have no doubt about it they come to amuse themselves. That 
miasma of self-consciousness which infects half the young people at 
the beginning of most parties in England, and that atmosphere of 
endurance in those no longer in their first youth, which seems to say, 
‘You need not be afraid ; I will go through with it to the bitter end,’ 
is never seen there. There are fewer elderly persons in proportion to 
the young than you find in an English assembly, but wherever you 
meet them, instead of looking ennuyés, they seem to be extracting 
as much enjoyment as possible from their present surroundings. 

The construction of most houses in the great cities—New York 
like the rest—shows the difference that exists between the American 
idea of comfort and ours. The love of privacy, so prominent a 
feature in the English character, is unknown: the privilege of exclu- 
sion, so rigidly enforced in the walls and fences of our gardens, the 
elosed doors of our withdrawing-rooms on the first floor, is rarely 
enforced here. The house being heated throughout with hot air, 
all parts of it are equally warm. The ‘parlour ’on the ground-floor 
is only separated from the passage by acurtain. Another curtain 
—probably not even drawn—divides it from the central hall, up 
which the staircase winds. And opposite this a curtained archway 
leads into the dining-room. When people have confidences to com- 
municate in an American house they must be reduced to whispering 
or must retire to their bedrooms. This is the almost universal 
plan of the moderate-sized dwellings in New York—a plan neces- 
sitated by the narrow frontage afforded to each. The door is ap- 
proached by a precipitate flight of steps—a ‘stoop,’ as it is called, 
—and it has the inconvenience of rarely having its number boldly 
painted on its face; it is generally ingeniously hidden, and very 
often is only visible to the naked eye woven into the door mat. 
When you add to this that the names or numbers of the streets are 
never affixed to the walls, only occasionally upon the lamps—and 
even then are often half rubbed off—the trouble and loss of time 
involved in paying a visit in a strange city can be understood. 

The decoration and furniture of the ‘ parlours,’ and the way they 
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are lived in, are further illustrations of the difference between the two 
nations in these respects. Where there is wealth there is often 
sumptuousness—splendid tapestries, embroideries, and stuffs; price- 
jess carpets, and cabinets, and curios; while the walls of many 
houses are adorned with modern French pictures, which, owing to the 
systematic exclusion of light, it is quite impossible to see. In many 
houses where I was taken expressly to inspect the pictures at leisure 
the upper shutters remained closed, and in some of the interior 
rooms the gas had to be lit in order to discover that there were any 
pictures at all. These facts and the exasperating similarity between 
all the private collections throughout the States lead me to doubt 
whether there is much real, honest, individual love of the works 
collected. I knew before I entered each house exactly what I should 
find: a certain number of Corots—so called at least, for I trust that 
the master would have disowned half those spongy secretions of 
soapsuds—Daubignys, Troyons, a Diaz or two, and occasionally a 
Millet: all admirable painters, whom any lover of the art is glad to 
greet, if the examples of their talent be worthy of them. Still one 
has an impatient wish to enlarge the circle occasionally, and not to 
feel that the mind and taste of the collector were as nothing in the 
stereotyped list of pictures it was becoming he should purchase. 

But it was not to this curious uniformity in selection, where a 
dozen Englishmen would have asserted wilfully their individual tastes, 
that my observation was chiefly directed. Every one is not rich 
enough to buy pictures or Louis the Sixteenth furniture. But 
comfort, as we understand it, is independent of wealth; and in this 
respect the ‘parlours’ of most American houses struck me as very 
deficient. I should even say they do not aim at being comfortable. 
Apparently the idea, built upon the old French salon of state, is that 
a room for reception is not one for occupation of any kind but that 
of conversation. One volume bound in morocco with gilt edges is the 
utmost concession to literature that the table admits. A photograph 
or two—if the owner aims at being artistic these are draped in rags; 
if not, they are probably framed in brass or silver—a vase ( pronounced, 
almost universally, as though it rhymed with gaze) full of flowers, 
and a few pieces of china or pottery are the only objects the eye 
lights on besides the necessary chairs, sofas, and settees. All the 
pleasant litter of employment—the books, the work (for I suppose 
some ladies do secretly work), the writing-table, so full of pretty 
associations in our Englishwomen’s drawing-rooms, these are rele- 
gated to some upper chamber where, the visitor is not allowed to 
penetrate. It is a truism with us that a room expresses, to a great 
extent, the character of the owner. Here, with few exceptions, the 
rooms have no character at all. It is impossible to say what a lady 
cares chiefly for —what she does, how she lives—from an inspection of 
her ‘ parlour.’ A correct sameness reigns alike in the abode of the 
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brilliant woman of fashion, the student of Browning and Carlyle, the 
devotee of Wagner, or the uninspired lover of domesticity. 

I have alluded to the general absence of walls or fences, not only 
to separate one villa from another, but to protect all from public 
intrusion. It is rare that there is any division between private 
property and the road along which the tram-car passes. This is 
enough to account for the fact that gardens, except on large 
properties, are rarely seen. The English cottage, with its strip of 
ground, cram-full of colour, its paling and wicket gate, is unknown 
in the eastern States. In California the waysides are bordered 
with geranium, cactus, or pampas grass, woven into an impenetrable 
hedge, behind which you see that in every available inch of ground 
arums are thrusting up their white cornucopias ; eschscholtzias fling 
down their gold before the door, while roses enlace their white and 
crimson arms above it. True, nature asks little here from the hand 
of man, while in the east she requires to be fed and carefully 
tended. When I remarked how little floriculture seemed to interest 
the dwellers in New England I was always met by the same reply: 
‘Labour is so dear.’ ‘ But,’ I objected, ‘with us the city clerk, 
returning to his suburban home at the end of a hard day, the 
railway porter, nay, even the labourer, who has been delving for 
eight or nine hours, will turn to with his spade at the bit of garden 
he has made round his cottage; and somehow the flowers seem to 
bloom there more abundantly than in the rich man’s demesne hard 
by.’ The fact is, the true love of flowers, the patient, careful love— 
not the cupidity for cut roses at two dollars apiece—does not seem 
to be inherent in the national character. In Miss Wilkins’s charm- 
ing tales of the New England middle class you see, by the way the 
flowers are occasionally mentioned, that they are an accident, not 
a daily interest in village life. In the cities men are prodigal of 
bouquets to the ladies they desire to honour, and a favourite belle 
is ‘bunched’ to an embarrassing degree if she desires to appear 
impartial on the occasion of a great ball. But this is far away from 
the healthy pleasure that, in England, country folk of all ranks take 
in the rearing of flowers. 

The theatre, as a rule, was a disappointment to me throughout 
the States. 1 saw but few indigenous plays that would bear trans- 
plantation ; and with the exception of some character-parts, which 
were well filled, the cast was generally inferior to what it would be 
at a second-rate theatre in England. This is the more remarkable 
as the Americans are good critics, and occasionally severe ones. 
They possess in Mr. Daly’s one of the best comedy companies in the 
world, and their stage has a long tradition of excellent actors, some 
of whom are still playing. But, critics apart, the nation’s taste 
in theatrical matters has become vitiated. Comic operas, in which 
the songs are without rhyme and the plot without reason, ‘ variety’ 
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shows of a depth of inanity unparalleled in Europe, as far as I know, 
are the pieces which draw crowded houses night after night in all 
the great cities. Happily Booth, Jefferson, Irving, or the Kendals 
come now and again to give them a taste of better things. But this 
is not their daily food, nor would the majority of the audience desire 
that it should be. They go to see these ‘bright particular stars,’ 
and to discuss them afterwards. The mental strain of following 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, or even Sardou would be too great for a 
continuance. They want something which requires no thought and 
provokes no discussion. If it has a certain amount of vigorous 
horse-play, a few comic songs and breakdowns, and a ‘funny man,’ 
they are satisfied, and the thread on which all these are strung is of 
small importance. These things being so, it is no wonder that 
neither good plays nor good actors are very frequently to be found 
at this moment in America. 

And yet Americans have cognate gifts to those the stage de- 
mands; but these are polished and perfected by training, and are 
not at the mercy of the mob. Never have I listened to oratory more 
persuasive, or delivered with more art, a finer humour, ora more con- 
vincing assumption of the sentiment proper to the occasion. The 
ready wit, the imperturbable good humour—yea, though his antagonist 
should hit below the belt—these are extraneous to the histrionic 
power: these are graces for which American orators in their post- 
prandial speeches are surely pre-eminent among the nations of the 
earth. This long-suffering under sharp personal attack I confess 
took me by surprise. We are accustomed, and I think justly, to 
consider the nation as over-sensitive to criticism from foreigners, 
especially from the English ; and the reason for this isobvious. But 
it is not true as regards the criticism or the ridicule Americans 
will impose upon themselves. It was my good fortune to be present 
at a great public dinner once where no reporters were admitted and 
I was the only stranger present. Some questions of municipal admini- 
stration were discussed. Speaker after speaker rose, and denounced 
in scathing terms the corruption, the neglect, the incompetence that 
reigned throughout that great nameless city. Unsparing, almost 
ferocious in attack, and distinguished in many cases by a Juvenal-like 
satire, these speeches all met with sympathetic applause. No one 
rose, as I heard of a man doing in court here, to exclaim, ‘ These 
allegations are false, sir, and the alligator knows it!’ The last 
speech contained a charge the truth of which was so borne home to 
me during my sojourn in the States that I have never forgotten the 
gist of it, though of course I cannot pretend to reproduce the words 


What lies at the root of all this evil? The Press! Which of us here present 
would be willing to undertake the duties of any prominent post in thiscity, knowing 
to what heand all his family would be immediately exposed? His secrets dragged 
to light, his honour impugned, his buried past unearthed—no slander too foul to 


aes 
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brilliant woman of fashion, the student of Browning and Carlyle, the 
devulee of Waguer, or the uninspired lover of domesticity. 

I have alluded to the general absence of walls or fences, not only 
to separate one villa from another, but to protect all from public 
intrusion. It is rare that there is any division between private 
property and the road along which the tram-car passes. This is 
enough to account for the fact that gardens, except on large 
properties, are rarely seen. The English cottage, with its strip of 
ground, cram-full of colour, its paling and wicket gate, is unknown 
in the eastern States. In California the waysides are bordered 
with geranium, cactus, or pampas grass, woven into an impenetrable 
hedge, behind which you see that in every available inch of ground 
arums are thrusting up their white cornucopias ; eschscholtzias fling 
down their gold before the door, while roses enlace their white and 
crimson arms above it. True, nature asks little here from the hand 
of man, while in the east she requires to be fed and carefully 
tended. When I remarked how little floriculture seemed to interest 
the dwellers in New England I was always met by the same reply: 
‘Labour is so dear.’ ‘ But,’ I objected, ‘with us the city clerk, 
returning to his suburban home at the end of a hard day, the 
railway porter, nay, even the labourer, who has been delving for 
eight or nine hours, will turn to with his spade at the bit of garden 
he has made round his cottage; and somehow the flowers seem to 
bloom there more abundantly than in the rich man’s demesne hard 
by.’ The fact is, the true love of flowers, the patient, careful love— 
not the cupidity for cut roses at two dollars apiece—does not seem 
to be inherent in the national character. In Miss Wilkins’s charm- 
ing tales of the New England middle class you see, by the-way the 
flowers are occasionally mentioned, that they are an accident, not 
a daily interest in village life. In the cities men are prodigal of 
bouquets to the ladies they desire to honour, and a favourite belle 
is ‘bunched’ to an embarrassing degree if she desires to appear 
impartial on the occasion of a great ball. But this is far away from 
the healthy pleasure that, in England, country folk of all ranks take 
in the rearing of flowers. 

The theatre, as a rule, was a disappointment to me throughout 
the States. I saw but few indigenous plays that would bear trans- 
plantation ; and with the exception of some character-parts, which 
were well filled, the cast was generally inferior to what it would be 
at a second-rate theatre in England. This is the more remarkable 
as the Americans are good critics, and occasionally severe ones. 
They possess in Mr, Daly’s one of the best comedy companies in the 
world, and their stage has a long tradition of excellent actors, some 
of whom are still playing. But, critics apart, the nation’s taste 
in theatrical matters has become vitiated. Comic operas, in which 
the songs are without rhyme and the plot without reason, ‘ variety’ 
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shows of a depth of inanity unparalleled in Europe, as far as I know, 
are the pieces which draw crowded houses night aller nig at il all 


the great cities. Happily Booth, Jefferson, Irving, or the Kendals 
come now and again to give them a taste of better things. But this 
is not their daily food, nor would the majority of the audience desire 
that it should be. They go to see these ‘bright particular stars,’ 
and to discuss them afterwards, The mental strain of following 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, or even Sardou would be too great for a 
continuance. They want something which requires no thought and 
provokes no discussion. If it has a certain amount of vigorous 
horse-play, a few comic songs and breakdowns, and a * funny man,’ 
they are satisfied, and the thread on which all these are strung is of 
small importance. These things being so, it is no wonder that 
neither good plays nor good actors are very frequently to be found 
at this moment in America. 

And yet Americans have cognate gifts to those the stage de- 
mands; but these are polished and perfected by training, and are 
not at the mercy of the mob. Never have I listened to oratory more 
persuasive, or delivered with more art, a finer humour, ora more con- 
vincing assumption of the sentiment proper to the occasion. The 
ready wit, the imperturbable good humour—-yea, though his antagonist 
should hit below the belt—these are extraneous to the histrionic 
power: these are graces for which American orators in their post- 
prandial speeches are surely pre-eminent among the nations of the 
earth. This long-suffering under sharp personal attack I confess 
took me by surprise. We are accustomed, and I think justly, to 
consider the nation as over-sensitive to criticism from foreigners, 
especially from the English ; and the reason forthis isobvious. But 
it is not true as regards the criticism or the ridicule Americans 
will impose upon themselves. It was my good fortune to be present 
at a great public dinner once where no reporters were admitted and 
I was the only stranger present. Some questions of municipal admini- 
stration were discussed. Speaker after speaker rose, and denounced 
in scathing terms the corruption, the neglect, the incompetence that 
reigned throughout that great nameless city. Unsparing, almost 
ferocious in attack, and distinguished in many cases by a Juvenal-like 
satire, these speeches all met with sympathetic applause. No one 
rose, as I heard of a man doing in court here, to exclaim, ‘These 
allegations are false, sir, and the alligator knows it!’ The last 
speech contained a charge the truth of which was so borne home to 
me during my sojourn in the States that I have never forgotten the 
gist of it, though of course I cannot pretend to reproduce the words 


What lies at the root of all this evil? The Press! Which of us here present 
would be willing to undertake the duties of any prominent post in thiscity, knowing 
to what heand all his family would be immediately exposed? His secrets dragged 
to light, his honour impugned, his buried past unearthed—no slander too foul to 
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be fastened on his name—and all without redress! You may shoot the editor of a 
paper in which your wife or daughter has been traduced, and a jury will acquit you 
of murder; but if you bring an action against him for libel you will never obtair 
a conviction, or if you do, the penalty imposed will be a mockery. And whose 
fault is this? It is yours, gentlemen—yours, who do not resolve to put down with 
a strong hand this crying infamy, this disgrace to your country. In no other land 
would such outrages upon private individuals be tolerated. We boast of being a 
free people. I tell you that the Czar of all the Russias is not so great a tyrant as 
this Press of ours. No man’s house is safe from its intrusion, no man’s character: 
secure from its attacks. Until we resolve to cut out this plague-spot upon our 
civilisation, which is eating into the heart of the nation, corrupting what is 
purest in the young, poisoning the daily draught of those who have lived and 
suffered, until we do this, the best citizens among us will stand aloof. Only those 
who have ‘ squared’ the newspapers, or are callous to obloquy, will get into the 
pillory to be pelted with rotten eggs. 


In some such words as these the speaker inveighed against a 
public scandal of which, indeed, there can be but one opinion. As 
a rule the press is absolutely indifferent to the truth or falsehood of 
a statement. It is so much ‘copy,’ which will furnish matter for a 
denial, it may be for a controversy. The personal cruelty inflicted 
by gross slanders concerning private individuals, who have never 
come before the public, is not to be healed by contradiction, 
and is but a small part of the injury to the community at large. 
Every small town has its paper (price 2}d.), and there are many who 
read nothing but that paper every day. Habituating the mind thus 
to its morning mess of nastiness is a great national misfortune. 
It lowers the tone alike of moral appreciation and literary taste. 

The interviewer has been sufficiently belaboured by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling for me to pass him by on the other side, like the Pharisee 
and the Levite. I cannot ‘bind up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine,’ like the Samaritan, for I think, as a rule, he richly deserves. 
the castigation he receives ; but this, in justice, I must say: With 
a much larger experience than Mr. Kipling’s (we visited ninety- 
one towns) we did not find all the race equally bad. Many were 
unscrupulous liars. They came, they listened, and they went away, 
to write down whatsoever seemed good in their eyes, however far 
removed it might be from that which they had heard. But there 
were modest, intelligent men among them, anxious to tell the truth, 
with only so much amplification as the exigencies of their calling 
demanded. And of some the worst that could be said was that they 
came curiously ill-equipped to interrogate upon the special subject. 
it would be supposed they would have been at the pains to get up. 
One of them asked Mr. Stanley in my presence whether any European 
Power besides England had any direct interest in the civilisation of 
Central Africa. Still, ignorance is not a crime; and for the sake of 
the ‘ five just men’ I am willing to believe that even an interviewer 


may be saved. 
And now, with this charitable sentiment, I say ‘ Farewell’ to 
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the young giant through whose veins the generous blood courses 
more quickly every year; who is stretching his limbs as he learns 
the resources of his growing strength: a youthful Samson, justly 
charged with many of the faults of a passionate immaturity, but full of 
promise and of interest to those who are watching the development 
of his thews and sinews. The unprejudiced foreigner who visits the 
United States cannot but wish this young athlete ‘ God-speed’ upon 
his course. It is not an easy one; but if his judgment and his 
courage be equal to his strength, the difficulties that beset him will 


all in time be overcome. 
HAMILTON AIDE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HASISADRA’S ADVENTURE. 


Some thousands of years ago, there was a city in Mesopotamia called 
Surippak. One night a strange dream came to a dweller therein, 
whose name, if rightly reported, was Hasisadra. The dream foretold 
the speedy coming of a great flood ; and it warned Hasisadra to lose no 
time in building a ship, in which, when notice was given, he, his 
family and friends, with their domestic animals and a collection of 
the wild creatures and seed of plants of the land, might take refuge 
and be rescued from destruction. Hasisadra awoke, and at once acted 
upon the warning. A strong decked ship was built and her sides 
were paid, inside and out, with the mineral pitch, or bitumen, with 
which the country abounded ; the vessel’s seaworthiness was tested, 
the cargo was stowed away, and a trusty pilot or steersman appointed. 
The promised signal arrived. Wife and friends embarked ; Hasi 
sadra, following, prudently ‘shut the door,’ or, as we should say, 
put on the hatches; and Nes-Hea, the pilot, was left alone on deck 
to do his best for the ship. Thereupon a hurricane began to rage ; 
rain fell in torrents; the subterranean waters burst forth; a 
deluge swept over the land, and the wind lashed it into waves sky 
high; heaven and earth became mingled in chaotic gloom. For six 
days and seven nights the gale raged, but the good ship held out 
until, on the seventh day, the storm lulled. Hasisadra ventured 
on deck; and, seeing nothing but a waste of waters strewed with 
floating corpses and wreck, wept over the destruction of his land and 
people. Far away, the mountains of Nizir were visible; the ship 
was steered for them and ran aground upon the higher land. Yet 
another seven days passed by. On the seventh, Hasisadra sent forth 
a dove, which found no resting place and returned; then he liberated 
a swallow, which also came back ; finally, a raven was let loose, and 
that sagacious bird, when it found that the waters had abated, came 
near the ship, but refused to return to it. Upon this, Hasisadra 
liberated the rest of the wild animals, which immediately dispersed 
in all directions, while he, with his family and friends, ascending a 
mountain hard by, offered sacrifices upon its summit to the gods, 


The story thus given in summary abstract, told in an ancient 
Semitic dialect, is inscribed in cuneiform characters upon a tablet of 
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burnt clay. Many thousands of such tablets, collected by Assur- 
banipal, King of Assyria in the middle of the seventh century B.c., 
were stored in the library of his palace at Nineveh ; and, though in a 
sadly broken and mutilated condition, they have yielded a marvellous 
amount of information to the patient and sagacious labour which 
modern scholars have bestowed upon them. Among the multitude 
of documents of various kinds, this narrative of Hasisadra’s adventure 
has been found in a tolerably complete state. But Assyriologists 
agree that it is only a copy of a much more ancient work; and there 
are weighty reasons for believing that the story of Hasisadra’s flood 
was well known in Mesopotamia before the year 2000 B.c. 

No doubt, then, we are in presence of a narrative which has alk 
the authority which antiquity can confer; and it is proper to deal 
respectfully with it, even though it is quite as proper, and indeed 
necessary, to act no less respectfully towards ourselves; and, before 
professing to put implicit faith in it, to inquire what claim it has to 
be regarded as a serious account of an historical event. 

It is of no use to appeal to contemporary history, although the 
annals of Babylonia, no less than those of Egypt, go much further 
back than 2000 B.c. All that can be said is, that the former are 
hardly consistent with the supposition that any catastrophe, competent 
to destroy all the population, has befallen the land since civilisation 
began, and that the latter are notoriously silent about deluges. In 
such a case as this, however, the silence of history does not leave the 
inquirer wholly at fault. Natural science has something to say when 
the phenomena of nature are in question. Natural science may be 
able to show, from the nature of the country, either that such an 
event as that described in the story is impossible, or at any rate 
highly improbable; or, on the other hand, that it is consonant 
with probability. In the former case the narrative must be suspected 
or rejected ; in the latter, no such summary verdict can be given: on 
the contrary, it must be admitted that the story may be true. And 
then, if certain strangely prevalent canons of criticism are accepted, 
and if the evidence that an event might have happened is to be 
accepted as proof that it did happen, Assyriologists will be at liberty 
to congratulate one another on the ‘ confirmation by modern science’ 
of the authority of their ancient books. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to inquire how far the physical 
structure and the other conditions of the region in which Surippak 
was situated are compatible with such a flood as is described in the 
Assyrian record. 

The scene of Hasisadra’s adventure is laid in the broad valley, six 
or seven hundred miles long, and hardly anywhere less than a hundred 
miles in width, which is traversed by the lower courses of the rivers 

Euphrates and Tigris, and which is commonly known as the ‘Euphrates 
valley.’ Rising, at the one end, into a hill country, which gradually 
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passes into the Alpine heights of Armenia ; and, at the other, dipping 
beneath the shallow waters of the head of the Persian Gulf, which 
continues in the same direction, from north-west to south-east, for 
some eight hundred miles further, the floor of the valley presents 
a gradual slope, from eight hundred feet above the sea level to the 
depths ot the southern end of the Persian Gulf. The boundary 
between sea and land, formed by the extremest mudflats of the delta 
of the two rivers, is but vaguely defined ; and, year by year, it advances 
seaward. On the north-eastern side, the western frontier ranges of 
Persia rise abruptly to great heights; on the south-western side, a 
more gradual ascent leads to a table-land of less elevation, which, 
very broad in the south, where it is occupied by the deserts of Arabia 
and of Southern Syria, narrows, northwards, into the highlands of 
Palestine, and is continued by the ranges of the Lebanon, the Anti- 
lebanon, and the Taurus, into the highlands of Armenia. 

The wide and gently inclined plain, thus enclosed between the 
gulf and the highlands, on each side and at its upper extremity, is dis- 
tinguishable into two regions of very different character, one of which 
lies north, and the other south of the parallel of Hit on the Euphrates. 
Except in the immediate vicinity of the river, the northern division 
is stony and scantily covered with vegetation, except in spring. Over 
the southern division, on the contrary, spreads a deep alluvial soil, in 
which even a pebble is rare; and which, though, under the existing 
misrule, mainly a waste of marsh and wilderness, needs only intel- 
ligent attention to become, as it was of old, the granary of western 
Asia. Except in the extreme south, the rainfall is small and the air 
dry. The heat in summer is intense, while bitterly cold northern blasts 
sweep the plain in winter. Whirlwinds are not uncommon; and, in 
the intervals of the periodical inundations, the fine, dry, powdery soil 
is swept even by moderate breezes into stifling clouds, or rather fogs, 
of dust. Low inequalities, elevations here and depressions there, 
diversify the surface of the alluvial region. The latter are occupied 
by enormous marshes, while the former support the permanent 
dwellings of the present scanty and miserable population. 

In antiquity, so long as the canalisation of the country was 
properly carried out, the fertility of the alluvial plain enabled great 
and prosperous nations to have their home in the Euphrates valley. 
Its abundant clay furnished the materials for the masses of sun-dried 
and burnt bricks, the remains of which, in the shape of huge artificial 
mounds, still testify to both the magnitude and the industry of the 
population thousands of years ago. Good cement is plentiful, while 
the bitumen which wells from the rocks at Hit and elsewhere, not 
only answers-the same purpose, but is used to this day, as it was in 
Hasisadra’s time, to pay the inside and the outside of boats. 

In the broad lower course of the Euphrates the stream rarely 
acquires a velocity of more than three miles an hour, while the 
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lower Tigris attains double that rate in times of flood. The water 
of both great rivers is mainly derived from the northern and eastern 
highlands in Armenia and in Kurdistan, and stands at its lowest level 
in early autumn and in January. But when the snows accumulated 
in the upper basins of the great rivers, during the winter, melt under 
the hot sunshine of spring, they rapidly rise,' and at length overflow 
their banks, covering the alluvial plain with a vast inland sea, inter- 
rupted only by the higher ridges and hummocks which form isiands 
in a seemingly boundless expanse of water. 

In the occurrence of these annual inundations lies one of several 
resemblances between the valley of the Euphrates and that of the 
Nile. But there are important differences. The time of the annual 
flood is reversed, the Nile being highest in autumn and winter, and 
lowest in spring and early summer. The periodical overflows of the Nile, 
regulated by the great lake basins in the south, are usually punctual 
in arrival, gradual in growth, and beneficial in operation. No lakes 
are interposed between the mountain torrents of the upper basins of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and their lower courses. Hence heavy 
rain, or an unusually rapid thaw in the uplands, gives rise to the 
sudden irruption of a vast volume of water which not even the rapid 
Tigris, still less its more sluggish companion, can carry off in time 
to prevent violent and dangerous overflows. Without an elaborate 
system of canalisation, providing an escape for such sudden excesses 
of the supply of water, the annual floods of the Euphrates, and 
especially of the Tigris, must always be attended with risk, and often 
prove harmful. 

There are other peculiarities of the Euphrates valley which may 
occasionally tend to exacerbate the evils attendant on the inundations. 
It is very subject to seismic disturbances; and the ordinary conse- 
quences of a sharp earthquake shock might be seriously complicated 
by its effects on a broad sheet of water. Moreover, the Indian Ocean 
lies within the region of typhoons; and if, at the height of an inunda- 
tion, a hurricane from the south-east swept up the Persian Gulf, driving 
its shallow waters upon the delta and damming back the outflow, 
perhaps for hundreds of miles up-stream, a diluvial catastrophe, fairly 
up to the mark of Hasisadra’s, might easily result.’ 

Thus there seems to be no valid reason for rejecting Hasisadra’s 
story on physical grounds. I do not gather from the narrative that 


1 In May 1849 the Tigris at Bagdad rose 22} feet—é feet above its usual rise— 
and nearly swept away the town. In 1831 a similarly exceptional flood did im- 
mense damage, destroying 7,000 houses. See Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, p. 7. 

? See the instructive chapter on Hasisadra’s flood in Suess, Das Antlitz der Erde, 
Abth. I, Only fifteen years ago a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal gave rise to a flood which 
covered 3,000 square miles of the delta of the Ganges, 3 to 45 feet deep, destroying 
100,000 people, innumerable cattle, houses, and trees. It broke inland, on the rising 
ground of Tipperah, and may have swept a vessel from the sea that far, though I do 
not know that it did. 
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the ‘ mountains of Nizir’ were supposed to be submerged, but merely 
that they came into view above the distant horizon of the waters, as 
the vessel drove in their direction. Certainly the ship is not supposed 
to ground on any of their higher summits, for Hasisadra has to ascend 
a peak in order to offer his sacrifice. The country of Nizir lay on 
the north-eastern side of the Euphrates valley, about the courses of 
the two rivers Zab, which enter the Tigris where it traverses the 
plain of Assyria some eight or nine hundred feet above the sea; and, 
so far as I can judge from maps* and other sources of information, 
it is possible, under the circumstances supposed, that such a ship as 
Hasisadra’s might drive before a southerly gale, over a continuously 
flooded country, until it grounded on some of the low hills between 
which both the lower and the upper Zab enter upon the Assyrian 
plain. 

The tablet which contains the story under consideration is the 
eleventh of a series of twelve. Each of these answers to a month, 
and to the corresponding sign of the Zodiac. The Assyrian year 
began with the spring equinox; consequently, the eleventh month, 
called ‘ the rainy,’ answers to our January—February, and to the sign 
which corresponds with our Aquarius. The aquatic adventure of 
Hasisadra, therefore, is not inappropriately placed. It is curious, 
however, that the season thus indirectly assigned to the flood is not 
that of the present highest level of the rivers. It is too late for the 
‘winter rise and too early for the spring floods. 

I think it must be admitted that, so far, the physical cross- 
examination to which Hasisadra has been subjected does not break 
down his story. On the contrary, he proves to have kept it in all 
essential respects‘ within the bounds of probability or possibility. 
However, we have not yet done with him. For the conditions which 
obtained in the Euphrates valley, four or five thousand years ago, 
may have differed to such an extent from those which now exist that 
we should be able to convict him of having made up his tale. But 
here again everything is in favour of his credibility. Indeed, he 
may claim very powerful support, for it does not lie in the mouths of 
those who accept the authority of the Pentateuch to deny that the 
Euphrates valley was what it is, even six thousand years back. 
According to the book of Genesis, Phrat and Hiddekel—the Euphrates 
and the Tigris—are coeval with Paradise. An edition of the Scrip- 
tures, recently published under high authority, with an elaborate 
apparatus of ‘ Helps’ for the use of students—and therefore, as I am 
bound to suppose, purged of all statements that could by any possi- 


* See Cernik’s maps in Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Ergiinzungshefte 44 and 45, 
1875-76. 

* I have not cited the dimensions given to the ship in most translations of the 
story, because there appears to be a doubt about them. Haupt (Keilinschrijstliche 
Sindfluth-Bericht, p.13) says that the figures are illegible. 
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bility mislead the young—assigns the year B.C. 4004 as the date of 
Adam’s too brief residence in that locality. 

But I am far from depending on this authority for the age of 
the Mesopotamian plain. On the contrary, I venture to rely, 
with much more confidence, on another kind of evidence, which tends 
to show that the age of the great rivers must be carried back to a 
date far earlier than that at which our ingenuous youth is instructed 
that the earth came into existence. For, the alluvial deposit having 
been brought down by the rivers, they must needs be older than the 
plain it forms, as navvies must needs antecede the embankment 
painfully built up by the contents of their wheelbarrows. For thou- 
sands of years, heat and cold, rain, snow, and frost, the scrubbing of 
glaciers, and the scouring of torrents laden with sand and gravel, 
have been wearing down the rocks of the upper basins of the rivers, 
over an area of many thousand square miles; and these materials, 
ground to fine powder in the course of their long journey, have 
slowly subsided, as the water which carried them spread out and lost 
its velocity in the sea. It is because this process is still going on 
that the shore of the delta constantly encroaches on the head of the 
gulf ° into which the two rivers are constantly throwing the waste of 
Armenia and of Kurdistan. Hence, as might be expected, fluviatile 
and marine shells are common in the alluvial deposit; and Loftus 
found strata containing subfossil marine shells of species now living 
in the Persian Gulf, at Warka, two hundred miles in a straight line 
from the shore of the delta.° It follows that, if a trustworthy estimate 
of the average rate of growth of tie alluvial deposit can be formed, 
the lowest limit (by no means the highest limit) of age of the rivers 
can be determined. All such estimates are beset with sources of 
error of very various kinds; and the best of them can only be 
regarded as approximations to the truth. But I think it will be quite 
safe to assume a maximum rate of growth of four miles in a century 
for the lower half of the alluvial plain. 

Now, the cycle of narratives of which Hasisadra’s adventure forms 
a part contains allusions not only to Surippak, the exact position of 
which is doubtful, but to other cities, such as Erech. The vast ruins 
at the present village of Warka have been carefully explored and 
determined to be all that remains of that once great and flourishing 
city, ‘ Erech the lofty.’ Supposing that the two hundred miles of 
alluvial country, which separates them from the head of the Persian 
Gulf at present, have been deposited at the very high rate of four 


5 It is probable that a slow movement of elevation of the land at one time con- 
tributed to the result—perhaps does so still. 

* At a comparatively recent period, the littoral margin of the Persian Gulf 
extended certainly 250 miles further to the north-west than the present embouchure 
of the Shatt-el Arab. (Loftus, Quarterly Juwrnal of the Geological Society, 1853, 
p. 251.) The actual extent of the marine deposit inland cannot be defined, as it is 
covered by later fluviatile deposits. 
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miles in a century, it will follow that 4,000 years ago, or about the 
year 2100 B.c., the city of Erech still lay forty miles inland. Indeed, 
the city might have been built nearly a thousand years earlier. 
Moreover, there is plenty of independent archzological and other 
evidence that in the whole thousand years, 2000 to 3000 B.c., the 
alluvial plain was inhabited by a numerous people, among whom indus- 
try, art, and literature had attained a very considerable development. 
And it can be shown that the physical conditions and the climate of 
the Euphrates valley, at that time, must have been extremely similar 
to what they are now. 

Thus, once more, we reach the conclusion that, as a question of 
physical probability, there is no ground for objecting to the reality of 
Hasisadra’s adventure. It would be unreasonable to doubt that such 
a flood might have happened, and that such a person might have 
escaped in the way described, any time during the last 5,000 
years. And if the postulate of loose thinkers in search of scientific 
‘confirmations’ of questionable narratives—proof that an event may 
have happened is evidence that it did happen—is to be accepted, 
surely Hasisadra’s story is ‘confirmed by modern scientific investi- 
gation’ beyond all cavil. However, it may be well to pause before 
adopting this conclusion, because the original story, of which I have 
set forth only the broad outlines, contains a great many statements 
which rest upon just the same foundation as those cited, and yet are 
hardly likely to meet with general acceptance. The account of the 
circumstances which led up to the flood, of those under which 
Hasisadra’s adventure was made known to his descendant, of certain 
remarkable incidents before and after the flood, are inseparably 
bound up with the details already given. And I am unable to dis- 
cover any justification for arbitrarily picking out some of these and 
dubbing them historical verities, while rejecting the rest as legendary 
fictions. They stand or fall together. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of these less satisfactory 
details, it is needful to remark that Hasisadra’s adventure is a mere 
episode in a cycle of stories of which a personage, whose name is pro- 
visionally read ‘ Izdubar,’ is the centre. The nature of Izdubar 
hovers vaguely between the heroic and the divine ; sometimes he seems 
a mere man, sometimes approaches so closely to the divinities of fire 
and of the sun as to be hardly distinguishable from them. As I 
have already mentioned, the tablet which sets forth Hasisadra’s perils is 
one of twelve ; and, since each of these represents a month and bears 
a story appropriate to the corresponding sign of the Zodiac, great 
weight must be attached to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s suggestion that 
the epos of Izdubar is a poetical embodiment of solar mythology. 

In the earlier books of the epos, the hero, not content with 
rejecting the proffered love of the Chaldean Aphrodite, Istar, freely 
expresses his very low estimate of her character ; and it is interesting 
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to observe that, even in this early stage of human experience, men 
had reached a conception of that law of nature which expresses the 

inevitable consequences of an imperfect appreciation of feminine 

charms. The injured goddess makes Izdubar’s life a burden to him, : 
until at last, sick in body and sorry in mind, he is driven to seek } 
aid and comfort from his forbears in the world of spirits. So this 

antitype of Odysseus journeys to the shore of the waters of death, and 

there takes ship with a Chaldzan Charon, who carries him within hail 

of his ancestor Hasisadra. That venerable personage not only gives 

Izdubar instructions how to regain his health, but tells him, some- 

what & propos des boties (after the manner of venerable personages), 

the long story of his perilous adventure; and how it befell that - 

he, his wife, and his steersman came to dwell among the blessed 

gods, without passing through the portals of death like ordinary 

mortals. 

According to the full story, the sins of mankind had become 
grievous ; and, at a council of the gods, it was resolved to extirpate 
the whole race by a great flood. And, once more, let us note the uni- 
formity of human experience. It would appear that, four thousand 
years ago, the obligations of confidential intercourse about matters of 
state were sometimes violated—of* course from the best of motives. 
Ea, one of the three chiefs of the Chaldean Pantheon, the god of 
justice and of practical wisdom, was also the god of the sea; and, 
yielding to the temptation to do a friend a good turn, irresistible to 
kindly seafaring folk of all ranks, he warned Hasisadra of what was 
coming. When Bel subsequently reproached him for this breach of 
confidence, Ea defended himself by declaring that he did not tell 
Hasisacra anything; he only sent him adream. This was undoubt- 
edly sailing very near the wind; but the attribution of a little 
benevolent obliquity of conduct to one of the highest of the gods is 
a trifle compared with the truly Homeric anthropomorphism which 
characterises other parts of the epos. 

The Chaldean deities are, in truth, extremely human ; and, occa- 
sionally, the narrator does not scruple to represent them in a manner 
which is not only inconsistent with our idea of reverence, but is some- 
times distinctly humorous.’ When the storm is at its height, he 
exhibits them flying in a state of panic to Anu, the god of heaven, 
and crouching before his portal like frightened dogs. As the smoke 
of Hasisadra’s sacrifice arises, the gods, attracted by the sweet savour, 
are compared to swarms of flies. I have already remarked that the 
lady Istar’s reputation is torn to shreds; while she and Ea scold Bel 
handsomely for his ferocity and injustice in destroying the innocent 
along with the guilty. One is reminded of Here hung up with weighted 
heels; of misleading dreams sent by Zeus; of Ares howling as he 


? Tiele (Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, pp.572-3) has some very just remarks. 
on this aspect of the epos. 
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flies from the Trojan battlefield; and of the very questionable deal- 
ings of Aphrodite with Helen and Paris. 

But to return to the story. Bel was, at first, excluded from the 
sacrifice as the author of all the mischief, which really was somewhat 
hard upon him, since the other gods agreed to his proposal. But 
eventually a reconciliation takes place ; the great bow of Anu is dis- 
played in the heavens; Bel agrees that he will be satisfied with 
what war, pestilence, famine, and wild beasts can do in the way of 
destroying men ; and that, henceforward, he will not have recourse 
to extraordinary measures. Finally, it is Bel himself who, by way 
of making amends, transports Hasisadra, his wife, and the faithful 
Nes-Hea to the abode of the gods. 

It is as indubitable as it is incomprehensible to most of us, that, 
for thousands of years, a great people, quite as intelligent as we 
are, and living in as high a state of civilisation as that which had 
been attained in the greater part of Europe a few centuries ago, 
entertained not the slightest doubt that Anu, Bel, Ea, Istar, and the 
rest, were real personages, possessed of boundless powers for good and 
evil. The sincerity of the monarchs whose inscriptions gratefully 
attribute their victories to Merodach, or to Assur, is as little to be 
questioned as that of the authors of the hymns and penitential 
psalms which give full expression to the heights and depths of 
religious devotion. An ‘infidel’ bold enough to deny the existence, 
or to doubt the influence, of these deities probably did not exist in 
all Mesopotamia ; and even constructive rebellion against their autho- 
rity was apt to end in the deprivation, not merely of the good name, 
but of the skin of the offender. The adherents of modern theological 
systems dismiss these objects of the love and fear of a hundred 
generations of their equals, offhand, as ‘ gods of the heathen,’ mere 
creations of a wicked and idolatrous imagination ; and, along with 
them, they disown, as senseless, the crude theology, with its gross 
anthropomorphism and its low ethical conception of the divinity, 
which satisfied the pious souls of Chaldza. 

I imagine, though I do not presume to be sure, that any 
endeavour to save the intellectual and moral credit of Chaldean 
religion, by suggesting the application to it of that universal solvent 
of absurdities, the allegorical method, would be scouted; I will not 
even suggest that any ingenuity can be equal to discovery of the 
antitypes of the personifications effected by the religious imagination 
of later ages, in the triad Anu, Ea, and Bel, still lessin Istar. There- 
fore, unless some plausible reconciliatory scheme should be propounded 
by a Neo-Chaldzan devotee (and, with Neo-Buddhists to the fore, 
this supposition is not so wild as it looks), I suppose the moderns will 
continue to smile, in a superior way, at the grievous absurdity of 
the polytheistic idolatry of these ancient people. 

It is probably a congenital absence of some faculty which I ought 
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to possess which withholds me from adopting this summary procedure. 
But I am not ashamed to share David Hume’s want of ability to dis- 
cover that polytheism is, in itself, altogether absurd. If we are 
bound, or permitted, to judge the government of the world by human 
standards, it appears to me that directorates are proved by familiar 
experience to conduct the largest and the most complicated concerns 
quite as well as solitary despots. I have never been able to see 
why the hypothesis of a divine syndicate should be found guilty 
of innate absurdity. Those Assyrians, in particular, who held Assur 
to be the one supreme and creative deity, to whom all the other 
supernal powers were subordinate, might fairly ask that the essential 
difference between their system and that which obtains among the 
great majority of their modern theological critics should be demon- 
strated. In my apprehension, it is not the quantity, but the quality, 
of the persons, among whom the attributes of divinity are distributed, 
which is the serious matter. If the divine might is associated with 
no higher ethical attributes than those which obtain among ordinary 
men ; if the divine intelligence is supposed to be so imperfect that 
it cannot foresee the consequences of its own contrivances; if the 
supernal powers can become furiously angry with the creatures of 
their omnipotence, and in their senseless wrath destroy the innocent 
along with the guilty; or if they can show themselves to be as 
easily placated by presents and gross flattery as any oriental or 
occidental despot; if, in short, they are only stronger than mortal 
men and no better, as it must be admitted Hasisadra’s deities proved 
themselves to be; then, surely, it is time for us to look somewhat 
closely into their credentials, and to accept none but conclusive 
evidence of their existence. 

To the majority of my respected contemporaries this reasoning 
will doubtless appear feeble, if not worse. However, to my mind, 
such are the only arguments by which the Chaldean theology can 
be satisfactorily upset. So far from there being any ground for the 
belief that Ea, Anu, and Bel are, or ever were, real entities, it seems 
to me quite infinitely more probable that they are products of the reli- 
gious imagination, such as are to be found everywhere and in all ages, 
so long as that imagination riots uncontrolled by scientific criticism. 

It is on these grounds that I venture, at the risk of being called 
an atheist by the ghosts of all the principals of all the colleges of 
Babylonia, or by their living successors among the Neo-Chaldzans, if 
that sect should arise, to express my utter disbelief in the gods of 
Hasisadra. Hence, it follows, that I find Hasisadra’s account of their 
share in his adventure incredible; and, as the physical details of the 
flood are inseparable from its theophanic accompaniments, and are 
guaranteed by the same authority, I must let them go with the 
rest. The consistency of such details with probability counts for 
nothing. The inhabitants of Chaldza must always have been familiar 
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with inundations; probably no generation failed to witness an in- 
undation which rose unusually high, or was rendered serious by 
coincident atmospheric, or other, disturbances. And the memory 
of the general features of any exceptionally severe and devastating 
flood, would be preserved by popular tradition for long ages. What, 
then, could be more natural than that a Chaldean poet should seek 
for the incidents of a great catastrophe among such phenomena? In 
what other way than by such an appeal to their experience could 
he so surely awaken in his audience the tragic pity and terror? 
What possible ground is there for insisting that he must have had 
some individual flood in view, and that his story is historical, in the 
sense that the account of the effects of a hurricane in the Bay of 
Bengal, in the year 1875, is historical ? 


More than three centuries after the time of Assurbanipal, Berosus 
of Babylon, born in the reign of Alexander the Great, wrote an account 
of the history of his country in Greek. The work of Berosus has 
vanished; but extracts from it—how far faithful is uncertain—have 
been preserved by later writers. Among these occurs the well-known 
story of the Deluge of Xisuthros, which is evidently built upon the 
same foundation as that of Hasisadra. The incidents of the divine 
warning, the building of the ship, the sending out of birds, the 
ascension of the hero, betray their common origin. But stories, like 
Madeira, acquire a heightened flavour with time and travel; and the 
version of Berosus is characterised by those circumstantial improbabili- 
ties which habitually gather round the legend of a legend. The later 
narrator knows the exact day of the month on which the flood began. 
The dimensions of the ship are stated with Munchausenian precision 
at five stadia by two—say, half by one-fifth of an English mile. The 
ship runs aground among the ‘Gordan mountains’ to the south of 
Lake Van, in Armenia, beyond the limits of any imaginable real inun- 
dation of the Euphrates valley; and, by way of climax, we have the 
assertion, worthy of the sailor who said that he had brought up one 
of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels on the fluke of his anchor in the Red Sea, 
that pilgrims visited the locality and made amulets of the bitumen 
which they scraped off from the still extant remains of the mighty 
ship of Xisuthros. 

Suppose that some later polyhistor, as devoid of critical faculty as 
most of his tribe, had found the version of Berosus, as well as another 
much nearer the original story ; that, having too much respect for his 
authorities to make upa tertiwm quid of his own, out of the materials 
offered, he followed a practice, common enough among ancient and, 
particularly, among Semitic historians, of dividing both into fragments 
and piecing them together, without troubling himself very much 
about the resulting repetitions and inconsistencies ; the product of 
such a primitive editorial operation would be a narrative analogous to 
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that which treats of the Noachian deluge in the book of Genesis. 
For the Pentateuchal story is indubitably a patchwork, composed 
of fragments of at least two, different and partly discrepant, narratives, 
quilted together in such an inartistic fashion that the seams remain 
conspicuous. And, in the matter of circumstantial exaggeration, it 
in some respects excels even the second-hand legend of Berosus. 

There is a certain practicality about the notion of taking refuge 
from floods and storms in a ship provided with a steersman; but, 
surely, no one who had ever seen more water than he could wade 
through would dream of facing even a moderate breeze, in a huge 
three-storied coffer, or box, three hundred cubits long, fifty wide and 
thirty high, left to drift without rudder or pilot. Not content with 
giving the exact year of Noah’s age in which the flood began, the 
Pentateuchal story adds the month and the day of the month. It 
is the Deity himself who ‘shuts in’ Noah. The modest week 
assigned to the full deluge in Hasisadra’s story, becomes forty days, 
in one of the Pentateuchal accounts and a hundred and fifty, in the 
other. The flood, which, in the version of Berosus, has grown so high 
as to cast the ship among the mountains of Armenia, is improved 
upon in the Hebrew account until it covers ‘all the high hills that 
were under the whole heaven ;’ and, when it begins to subside, the 
ark is left stranded on the summit of the highest peak, commonly 
identified with Ararat itself. 

While the details of Hasisadra’s adventure are, at least, compatible 
with the physical conditions of the Euphrates valley; and, as we 
have seen, involve no catastrophe greater than such as might be 
brought about under those conditions, many of the very precisely 
stated details of Noah’s flood contradict some of the best established 
results of scientific inquiry. 

If it is certain that the alluvium of the Mesopotamian plain has 
been brought down by the Tigris and the Euphrates, then it is no 
less certain that the physical structure of the whole valley has 
persisted, without material modification, for many thousand years 
before the date assigned to the flood. If the summits, even of 
the moderately elevated ridges which immediately bound the valley, 
still more those of the Kurdish and Armenian mountains, were ever 
covered by water, for even forty days, that water must have extended 
over the whole earth. If the earth was thus covered, anywhere 
between 4,000 and 5,000 years ago, or, at any other time, since 

8 In the second volume of the History of the Kuphrates Hxpedition, p. 637, Col. 
Chesney gives a very interesting account of the simple and rapid manner in which 
the people about Tekrit and in the marshes of Lemlum construct large barges, and 
make them watertight with bitumen. Doubtless the practice is extremely ancient; 
and, as Colonel Chesney suggests, may possibly have furnished the conception of 


Noah’s ark. But it is one thing to build a barge 44 ft. long by 11 ft. wide and 4 ft. 
deep in the way described ; and another to get a vessel of ten times the dimensions, 


80 constructed, to hold together. 
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the higher terrestrial animals came into existence, they must have 
been destroyed from the whole face of it, as the Pentateuchal account 
declares they were three several times (Genesis vii. 21, 22, 23), in 
language which cannot be made more emphatic, or more solemn, than 
it is; and the present population must consist of the descendants 
of emigrants from the ark. And, if that is the case, then, as has 
often been pointed out, the sloths of the Brazilian forests, the 
kangaroos of Australia, the great tortoises of the Galapagos 
islands, must have respectively hobbled, hopped, and crawled over 
many thousand miles of land and sea from ‘ Ararat’ to their present 
habitations. Thus, the unquestionable facts of the geographical 
distribution of recent land animals, alone, form an insuperable 
obstacle to the acceptance of the assertion that the kinds of animals 
composing the present terrestrial fauna have, at any time, been 
universally destroyed in the way described in the Pentateuch. 

It is upon this and other unimpeachable grounds, that, as I 
ventured to say some time ago, persons who are duly conversant with 
even the elements of natural science decline to take the Noachian 
deluge seriously; and that, as I also pointed out, candid theologians, 
who, without special scientific knowledge, have appreciated the weight 
of scientific arguments, have long since given it up. But, as Goethe 
has remarked, there is nothing more terrible than energetic igno- 
rance;° and there are, even yet, very energetic people, who are neither 
candid, nor clear-headed, nor theologians, still less properly instructed 
in the elements of natural science, who make prodigious efforts to 
obscure the effect of these plain truths, and to conceal their real sur- 
render of the historical character of Noah’s deluge under cover of the 
smoke of a great discharge of pseudoscientific artillery. They seem 
to imagine that the proofs which abound in all parts of the world, of 
large oscillations of the relative level of land and sea, combined with 
the probability that, when the sea-level was rising, sudden incursions 
of the sea, like that which broke in over Holland and formed the 
Zuyder Zee, may have often occurred, can be made to look like 
evidence that something that, by courtesy, might be called a general 
Deluge has really taken place. Their discursive energy drags mis- 
understood truth into their service ; and ‘the glacial epoch ’ is as sure 
to crop up among them as King Charles’s head in a famous memorial 
—with about as much appropriateness. The old story of the raised 
beach on Moel Tryfaen is trotted out; though, even if the facts are 
as yet rightly interpreted, there is not a shadow of evidence that the 
change of sea-level in that locality was sudden, or that glacial 
Welshmen would have known it was taking place. Surely it is 


* *Es ist nichts schrecklicher als eine thiitige Unwissenheit,”’ Mazimen und 
Reflexionen, iii. 

' The well-known difficulties connected with this case have recently been carefully 
discussed by Mr. Bell in the Zransactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow. 
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difficult to perceive the relevancy of bringing in something that 
happened in the glacial epoch (if it did happen) to account for the 
tradition of a flood in the Euphrates valley between 2000 and 3000 
B.C. But the date of the Noachian flood is solidly fixed by the sole 
authority for it; no shuffling of the chronological data will carry it 
so far back as 3000 B.c.; and the Hebrew epos agrees with the 
Chaldzan in placing it after the development of a somewhat advanced 
civilisation. The only authority for the Noachian deluge assures us 
that, before it visited the earth, Cain had built cities; Jubal had 
invented harps and organs; while mankind had advanced so far 
beyond the neolithic, nay even the bronze, stage that Tubalcain was 
a worker in iron. Therefore, if the Noachian legend is to be taken 
for the history of an event which happened in the glacial epoch, we 
must revise our notions of pleistocene civilisation. On the other hand, 
if the Pentateuchal story only means something quite different, 
that happened somewhere else, thousands of years earlier, dressed 
up, what becomes of its credit as history? I wonder what would 
be said to a modern historian who asserted that Pekin was burnt down 
in 1886, and then tried to justify the assertion by adducing evidence 
of the Great Fire of London in 1666. Yet the attempt to save the 
credit of the Noachian story by references to something which is 
supposed to have happened in the far north, in the glacial epoch, is 
far more preposterous. 

Moreover, these dust-raising dialecticians ignore some of the most 
important and well-known facts which bear upon the question. Any- 
thing more than a parochial acquaintance with physical geography 
and geology would suffer to remind its possessor that the Holy Land 
itself offers a standing protest against bringing such a deluge as that 
of Noah anywhere near it, either in historical times or in the course 
of that pleistocene period, of which the ‘ great ice age’ formed a part. 

Judza and Galilee, Moab and Gilead, occupy part of that extensive 
tableland at the summit of the western boundary of the Euphrates 
valley, to which I have already referred. If that valley had ever 
been filled with water to a height sufficient, not indeed to cover a 
third of Ararat, in the north, or half some of the mountains of the 
Persian frontier in the east, but to reach even four or five thousand 
feet, it must have stood over the Palestinian hog’s-back, and have 
filled, up to the brim, every depression on its surface. Therefore it 
could not have failed to fill that remarkable trench in which the 
Dead Sea, the Jordan, and the Sea of Galilee lie, and which is 
known as the ‘ Jordan-Arabah’ valley. 

This long and deep hollow extends more than 200 miles, from 
near the site of ancient Dan in the north, to the water parting at the 
head of the Wady Arabah in the south ; and its deepest part, at the 
bottom of the basin of the Dead Sea, lies 2,500 feet below the surface 
of the adjacent Mediterranean. The lowest portion of the rim of 

3Q2 
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the Jordan-Arabah valley is situated at the village of El Fuleh, 257 feet 
above the Mediterranean. Everywhere else the circumjacent heights 
rise to a very much greater altitude. Hence, of the water which 
stood over the Syrian tableland, when as much drained off as could 
run away, enough would remain to form a ‘ Mere’ without an outlet, 
2,757 feet deep, over the present site of the Dead Sea. From this 
time forth, the level of the Palestinian mere could be lowered only 
by evaporation. It is an extremely interesting fact, which has 
happily escaped capture for the purposes of the energetic misunder- 
standing, that the valley, at one time, was filled, certainly within 150 
feet of this height—probably higher. And it is almost equally cer- 
tain, that the time at which this great Jordan-Arabah mere reached 
its highest level coincides with the glacial epoch. But then the 
evidence which goes to prove this, also leads to the conclusion that 
this state of things obtained at a period considerably older than even 
4004 B.c. when the world, according to the ‘ Helps’ (or shall we say 
‘ Hindrances’) provided for the simple student of the Bible, was 
created; that it was not brought about by any diluvial catastrophe, 
but was the result of a change in the relative activities of certain 
natural operations which are quietly going on now; and that, since 
the level of the mere began to sink, many thousand years ago, no 
serious catastrophe of any description has affected the valley. 

The evidence that the Jordan-Arabah valley really was once filled 
with water, the surface of which reached within 160 feet of the level 
of the pass of Jezrael, and possibly stood higher, is this: Remains of 
alluvial strata, containing shells of the freshwater mollusks which 
still inhabit the valley, worn down into terraces by waves which long 
rippled at the same level, and furrowed by the channels excavated 
by modern rainfalls, have been found at the former height ; and they 
are repeated, at intervals, lower down, until the Ghor, or plain of the 
Jordan, itself an alluvial deposit, is reached. These strata attain 
a considerable thickness ; and they indicate that the epoch, at which 
the freshwater mere of Palestine reached its highest level, is ex- 
tremely remote ; that its diminution has taken place very slowly, and 
with periods of rest, during which the first formed deposits were cut 
down into terraces. This conclusion is strikingly borne out by other 
facts. Some of the streams of basaltic lava which have been thrown 
out from the craters and clefts of the volcanic region (which stretches 
from Galilee to Gilead and the Hauran, on each side of the 
northern end of the valley) in times of which history has no record, 
have run athwart the course of the Jordan itself, or of that of some 
of its tributary streams. The lava streams, therefore, must be of 
later date than the depressions they fill. And yet, where they have 
thus temporarily dammed the Jordan and the Jermuk, these streams 
have had time to cut through the hard basalts and lay bare the beds, 
over which, before the lava streams invaded them, they flowed. 
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In fact, the antiquity of the present Jordan-Arabah valley, as a 
hollow in a tableland, out of reach of the sea, and troubled by 
no diluvial or other disturbances, beyond the volcanic eruptions of 
Gilead and of Galilee, is vast, even as estimated by a geological 
standard. No marine deposits of later than miocene age occur in or 
about it; and there is every reason to believe that the Syro-Arabian 
plateau has been dry land throughout the pliocene and later epochs 
down to the present time. Raised beaches, containing recent shells 
on the Levantine shores of the Mediterranean and on those of the Red 
Sea, testify to a geologically recent change of the sea level to the 
extent of 250 or 300 feet, probably produced by the slow elevation of 
the land; and, as I have already remarked, the alluvial plain of the 
Euphrates and Tigris appears to have been affected in the same way, 
though seemingly to a less extent. But of violent or catastrophic 
change there is notrace. Even the volcanic outbursts have flowed in 
even sheets over the old land surface ; and the long lines of the hori- 
zontal terraces which remain, testify to the geological insignificance 
of such earthquakes as have taken place. It is indeed possible that 
the original formation of the valley may have been determined by 
the well-known fault along which the western rocks are relatively 
depressed and the eastern elevated. But whether that fault was 
effected slowly or quickly, and whenever it came into existence, the 
excavation of the valley to its present width, no less than the sculp- 
turing of its steep walls and of the innumerable deep ravines which 
score them down to the very bottom, are indubitably due to the opera- 
tion of rain and streams, during an enormous length of time, without 
interruption or disturbance of any magnitude. The alluvial deposits 
which have been mentioned are continued into the lateral ravines, 
and have more or less filled them. But, since the waters have been 
lowered, they have been cut down to great depths, and are still being 
excavated by the present temporary, or permanent, streams. Hence, 
it follows, that all these ravines must have existed before the time at 
which the valley was occupied by the great mere. This fact acquires 
a peculiar importance when we proceed to consider the grounds for 
the conclusion that the old Palestinian mere attained its highest level 
in the cold period of the pleistocene epoch. It is well known that 
glaciers formerly came low down on the flanks of Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon ; indeed, the old moraines are the haunts of the few survivors 
of the famous cedars. This implies a perennial snow-cap on Hermon 
of great extent ;, therefore a vastly greater supply of water to the 
sources of the Jordan which rise on its flanks; and, in addition, such 
a total change in the general climate, that the innumerable Wadys, 
now traversed only by occasional storm torrents, must have been occu- 
pied by perennial streams. All this involves a lower annual tempera- 
ture and a. moist and rainy atmosphere. If such a change of 
meteorological conditions could be effected now, when the loss by 
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evaporation from the surface of the Dead Sea salt-pan balances all the 
gain from; the Jordan and other streams, the scale would be turned 
in the other direction. The waters of the Dead Sea would become 
diluted; its level would rise; it would cover, first the plain of the 
Jordan, then the lake of Galilee, then the middle Jordan between 
this lake and that of Huleh (the ancient Merom); and, finally, it 
would encroach, northwards, along the course of the upper Jordan, 
and, southwards, up the Wady Arabah, until it reached some 260 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, when it would attain a perma- 
nent level, by sending any superfluity through the pass of Jezrael to 
swell the waters of the Kishon and flow thence into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Reverse the process,in consequence of the excess of loss by 
evaporation, over gain by inflow, which must have set in as the 
climate of Syria changed after the end of the pleistocene epoch, and 
(without taking into consideration any other circumstances) the 
present state of things must eventually be reached—a concentrated 
saline solution in the deepest part of the valley—water, rather more 
charged with saline matter than ordinary fresh water, in the lower 
Jordan and the lake of Galilee—fresh waters, still largely derived from 
the snows of Hermon, in the upper Jordan and in lake Huleh. But 
if the full state of the Jordan valley marks the glacial epoch, then it 
follows that the excavation of that valley by atmospheric agencies 
must have occupied an immense antecedent time—a large part, per- 
haps the whole, of the pliocene epoch; and we are thus forced to 
the conclusion that, since the miocene epoch, the physical conforma- 
tion of the Holy Land has been substantially what it isnow. It has 
been more or less rained upon, searched by earthquakes here and 
there, partially overflowed by lava streams, slowly raised (relatively 
to the sea-level) a few hundred feet. But there is not a shadow 
of ground for supposing that, throughout all this time, terrestrial 
animals have ceased to inhabit a large part of its surface, or that, 
in many parts, they have been, in any respect, incommoded by the 
changes which have taken place. 

The evidence of the general stability of the physical conditions 
of Western Asia, which is furnished by Palestine and by the Euphrates 
Valley, is only fortified if we extend our view northwards to the Black 
Sea and the Caspian. The Caspian is a sort of magnified replica of 
the Dead Sea. The bottom of the deepest part of this vast inland 
mere is 3,000 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, while its 
surface is lower by 85 feet. At present, it is separated, on the west, by 
wide spaces of dry land from the Black Sea, which has the same height 
as the Mediterranean, and, on the east, from the Aral, 138 feet above 
that level. The waters of the Black Sea, now in communication with 
the Mediterranean by the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, are salt, 
but become brackish northwards, where the rivers of the steppes pour 
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in a great volume of fresh water. Those of the shallower northern 
half of the Caspian are similarly affected by the Volga and the Ural, 
while, in the shallow bays of the southern division, they become ex- 
tremely saline in consequence of the intense evaporation. The Aral, 
though supplied by the Jaxartes and the Oxus, has brackish water. 
There is evidence that, in the pliocene and pleistocene periods, to go no 
farther back, the strait of the Dardanelles did not exist, and that the 
vast area, from the valley of the Danube to that of the Jaxartes, was 
covered by brackish or, in some parts, fresh water to a height of at 
least 200 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. At the present 
time, the water-parting which separates the northern part of the basin 
of the Caspian from the vast plains traversed by the Tobol and the Obi, 
in their course to the Arctic Ocean, appears to be under 200 feet above 
the latter. It would seem, therefore, to be very probable that, under 
the climatal conditions of part of the pleistocene period, the valley of 
the Obi played the same part in relation to the Ponto-Aralian sea, as 
that of the Kishon may have done to the great mere of the Jordan 
valley ; and that the outflow formed the channel by which the well- 
known Arctic elements of the fauna of the Caspian entered it. For the 
fossil remains imbedded in the strata continuously deposited in the 
Aralo-Caspian area, since the latter end of the miocene epoch, show 
no sign that, from that time onward, it has ever been covered by sea 
water. Therefore the supposition of a free inflow of the Arctic Ocean, 
which, at one time, was generally received, as well as that of various 
hypothetical deluges from that quarter, must be seriously questioned. 

The Caspian and the Aral stand in somewhat the same relation 
to the vast basin of dry land in which they lie as the Dead Sea and 
the lake of Galilee to the Jordan valley. They are the remains of a 
vast, mostly brackish, mere, which has dried up in consequence of the 
excess of evaporation over supply, since the cold and damp climate of 
the pleistocene epoch gave place to the increasing dryness and great 
summer heats of Central Asia in more modern times. The desicca- 
tion of the Aralo-Caspian basin, which communicated with the Black 
Sea only by a comparatively narrow and shallow strait along the pre- 
sent valley of Manytsch, the bottom of which was less than 100 feet 
above the Mediterranean, must have been vastly aided by the erosion 
of the strait of the Dardanelles towards the end of the pleistocene 
epoch, or perhaps later. For the result of thus opening a passage for 
the waters of the Black Sea into the Mediterranean must have been 
the gradual lowering of its level to that of the latter sea. When this 
process had gone so far as to bring down the Black Sea water to 
within less than a hundred feet of its present level, the strait of 
Manytsch ceased to exist; and the vast body of fresh water brought 
down by the Danube, the Dnieper, the Don, and other South Russian 
rivers was cut off from the Caspian, and eventually delivered into 
the Mediterranean. Thus there is as conclusive evidence as one can 
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well hope to obtain in these matters, that, north of the Euphrates 
valley, the physical geography of an area as large as all Central Europe 
has remained essentially unchanged, from the miocene period down to 
our time ; just as, to the west of the Euphrates valley, Palestine has 
exhibited a similar persistence of geographical type. To the south, 
the valley of the Nile tells exactly the same story. The holes bored 
by miocene mollusks in the cliffs east and west of Cairo, bear wit- 
ness that, in the miocene epoch, it contained an arm of the sea, 
the bottom of which has since been gradually filled up by the al- 
luvium of the Nile, and elevated to its present position. But the 
higher parts of the Mokattam and of the desert about Ghizeh have 
been dry land from that time to this. Too little is known of the 
geology of Persia, at present, to allow any positive conclusion to be 
enunciated. But, taking the name to indicate the whole continental 
mass of Iran, between the valleys of the Indus and the Euphrates, 
the supposition that its physical geography has remained unchanged 
for an immensely long period is hardly rash. The country is, in 
fact, an enormous basin, surrounded on all sides by a mountainous 
rim, and subdivided within by ridges into plateaus and hollows, the 
bottom of the deepest of which, in the province of Seistan, probably 
descends to the level of the Indian Ocean. These depressions are 
occupied by salt marshes and deserts, in which the waters of the 
streams which flow down the sides of the basin are now dissipated by 
evaporation. I am acquainted with no evidence that the present 
Iranian basin was ever occupied by the sea; but the accumulations 
of gravel over a great extent of its surface, indicate long-continued 
water action. It is, therefore, a fair presumption that large lakes 
have covered much of its present deserts, and that they have dried 
up by the operation of the same changed climatal conditions as those 
which have reduced the Caspian and the Dead Sea to their present 
dimensions."! 

Thus it would seem that the Euphrates valley, the centre of the 
fabled Noachian deluge, is also the centre of a region covering some 
millions of square miles of the present continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in which all the facts, relevant to the argument, at present 
known, converge to the conclusion that, since, the miocene epoch, 
the essential features of its physical geography have remained 
unchanged; that it has neither been depressed below the sea, nor 
swept by diluvial waters since that time; and that the Chaldean 
version of the legend of a flood in the Euphrates valley is, of all 
those which are extant, the only one which is even consistent with: 
probability, since it depicts a local inundation, not more severe than: 
one which might be brought about by a concurrence of favourable: 


" An instructive parallel is exhibited by the ‘Great Basin’ of North America. 
See the remarkable memoir on ‘ Lake Bonneville’ by Mr. G. K. Gilbert of the United. 
States Geological Survey, just published. 
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conditions at the present day, and which might probably have been 
more easily effected when the Persian Gulf extended further north. 
Hence, the recourse to the ‘ glacial epoch’ for some event which 
might colourably represent a flood, distinctly asserted by the only 
authority for it to have occurred in historical times, is peculiarly 
unfortunate. Even a Welsh antiquarian might hesitate over the 
supposition that a tradition of the fate of Moel Tryfaen, in the glacial 
epoch, had furnished the basis of fact for a legend which arose among 
people whose own experience abundantly supplied them with the 
needful precedents. Moreover, if evidence of interchanges of land and 
sea are to be accepted as ‘confirmations’ of Noah’s deluge, there are 
plenty of sources for the tradition to be had much nearer than Wales. 

The depression now filled by the Red Sea, for example, appears 
to be, geologically, of very recent origin. The later deposits found 
on its shores two or three hundred feet above the sea level contain no 
remains older than those of the present fauna; while, as I have 
already mentioned, the valley of the adjacent delta of the Nile was 
a gulf of the sea in miocene times. But there is not a particle of 
evidence that the change of relative level which admitted the waters 
of the Indian Ocean between Arabia and Africa, took place any faster 
than that which is now going on in Greenland and in Scandinavia, 
and which has left their inhabitants undisturbed. Even more 
remarkable changes were effected, towards the ‘end of, or since, the 
glacial epoch, over the region now occupied by the Levantine 
Mediterranean and the Agean Sea. The eastern coast region of Asia 
Minor, the western of Greece, and many of the intermediate islands, 
exhibit thick masses of stratified deposits of later tertiary age and of 
purely lacustrine characters; and it is remarkable that, on the south 
side of the island of Crete, such masses present steep cliffs facing the 
sea, so that the southern boundary of the lake in which they were 
formed must have been situated where the sea now flows. Indeed, 
there are valid reasons for the supposition that the dry land once 
extended far to the west of the present Levantine coast, and not im- 
probably forced the Nile to seek an outlet to the north-east of its pre- 
sent delta—a possibility of no small importance in relation to certain 
puzzling facts of geographical distribution. At any rate, continuous 
land joined Asia Minor with the Balkan peninsula; and its surface 
bore deep freshwater lakes, apparently disconnected with the Ponto- 
Aralian sea. This state of things lasted long enough to allow of the 
formation of the thick lacustrine strata to which I have referred. I am 
not aware that there is the smallest ground for the assumption that 
/Egean land was broken up in consequence of any of the ‘ catastrophes ’ 
which are so commonly invoked.'* For anything that appears to the 
contrary, the narrow steep-sided straits between the islands of the 


12 Tt is true that earthquakes are common enough, but they are incompetent to 
produce such changes as those which have taken place. 
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Egean archipelago may have been originally brought about by 
ordinary atmospheric and stream action, and filled from the 
Mediterranean, during a slow submergence proceeding from the south 
northwards, The strait of the Dardanellesis bounded by undisturbed 
pleistocene strata forty feet thick, through which, to all appearance, 
the present passage has been quietly cut. 

That Olympus and Ossa were torn asunder and the waters of the 
Thessalian basin poured forth, is a very ancient notion, and an often 
cited ‘confirmation ’ of Deucalion’s flood. It has not yet ceased to 
be in vogue, apparently because those who entertain it are not aware 
that modern geological investigation has conclusively proved that the 
gorge of the Peneus is as typical an example of a valley of erosion as 
any to be seen in Auvergne or in_ Colorado." 

Thus, in the immediate vicinity of the vast expanse of country 
which can be proved to have been untouched by any catastrophe 
before, during, and since the ‘glacial epoch,’ lie the great areas of 
the AZgean and the Red Sea, in which, during or since the glacial 
epoch, changes of the relative positions of land and sea have taken 
place in comparison with which the submergence of Moel Tryfaen, 
with all Wales and Scotland to boot, does not come to much. 

What, then, is the relevancy of talk about the ‘ glacial epoch’ to 
the question of the historical veracity of the narrator of the story of 
the Noachian deluge? So far as my knowledge goes, there is not a 
particle of evidence that destructive inundations were more common 
over the general surface of the earth in the glacial epoch, than they 
have been before or since. No doubt the fringe of an ice-covered 
region is always liable to them ; but, if we examine the records of such 
catastrophes in historical times, those produced in the deltas of great 
rivers, or in lowlands like Holland, by sudden floods, combined with 
gales of wind or with unusual tides, far excel all others. 

With respect to such inundations as are the consequences of earth- 
quakes, and other slight movements of the crust of the earth, I have 
never heard of anything to show that they were more frequent and 
severer in the quaternary or tertiary epochs than they are now. In the 
discussion of these, as of all other geological problems, the appeal to 
needless catastrophes is born of that impatience of the slow and painful 
search after sufficient causes in the ordinary course of nature which 
is a temptation to all, though only energetic ignorance nowadays 


completely succumbs to it. 
T. H. HUXxLey. 


PostscRIPt. 
My best thanks are due to Mr. Gladstone for his courteous withdrawal of one 


of the statements to which I have thought it needful to take exception. The 
familiarity with controversy to which Mr. Gladstone alludes, will have accustomed 





8 See Teller, Geologische Beschreibung des sud-istlichen Thessalien : Denkschriften 
d, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, Bd, xl. p. 199. ' 
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him to the misadventures which arise when, as sometimes will happen in the heat 
of fence, the buttons come off the foils. I trust that any scratch he may have 
received will heal as quickly as my own flesh wounds have done. 


A contribution to the last number of this Review of a different order would be 
left unnoticed, were it not that my silence would convert me into an accessory to 
misrepresentations of a very grave character. However, I shall restrict myself to 
the barest possible statement of facts, leaving my readers to draw their own 
conclusions. 

In an article entitled ‘ A Great Lesson,’ published in this Review for September 
1887 : 

(1) The Duke of Argyll says the ‘ overthrow of Darwin’s speculations ’ {p. 301) 
concerning the origin of coral reefs, which he fancied had taken place, had been 
received by men of science ‘ with a grudging silence as far as public discussion is~ 
concerned ’ (p. 301). 

The truth is that, as everyone acquainted with the literature of the subject was 
well aware, the views supposed to have effected this overthrow had been fully and 
publicly discussed by Dana in the United States; by Geikie, Green and Prestwich 
in this country ; by Lapparent in France; and by Credner in Germany. 

(2) The Duke of Argyll says ‘that no serious reply has ever been attempted ’ 
(p. 305). 

The truth is that the highest living authority on the subject, Professor Dana, 
published a most weighty reply, two years before the Duke of Argyll committed 
himself to this statement. ; 

(8) The Duke of Argyll uses the preceding products of defective knowledge, 
multiplied by excessive imagination, to illustrate the manner in which ‘ certain 
accepted opinions’ establish ‘a sort of Reign of Terror in their own behalf’ (p. 307). 

The truth is that no plea, except that of total ignorance of the literature of the 
subject, can excuse the errors cited, and that the ‘ Reign of Terror’ is a purely sub- 
jective phenomenon. 

(4) The letter in ‘ Nature,’ for the 17th of November, 1887, to which I am 
referred, contains neither substantiation, nor retractation, of statements 1 and 2. 
Nevertheless, it repeats number 3. The Duke of Argyll says of his article that it 
‘has done what I intended it todo. It has called wide attention to the influence 
of mere authority in establishing erroneous theories and in retarding the progress 
of scientific truth.’ 

(5) The Duke of Argyll illustrates the influence of his fictitious ‘ Reign of Terror’ 
by the statement that Mr. John Murray ‘ was strongly advised against the publica- 
tion of his views in derogation of Darwin's long-accepted theory of the coral islands, 
and was actually induced to delay it for two years’ (p. 307). And in‘ Nature’ for 
the 17th of November, 1887, the Duke of Argyll states that he has seen a letter 
from Sir Wyville Thomson in which he ‘ urged and almost insisted that Mr. Murray 
should withdraw the reading of his papers on the subject from the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. This was in February 1877.’ The next paragraph, however, contains 
the confession: ‘No special reason was assigned.’ The Duke of Argyll pro- 
ceeds to give a speculative opinion that ‘Sir Wyville dreaded some injury to the 
scientific reputation of the body of which he was the chief.’ Truly, a very 
probable supposition; but as Sir Wyville Thomson’s tendencies were notoriously 
anti-Darwinian, it does not appear to me to lend the slightest justification to 
the Duke of Argyll’s insinuation that the Darwinian ‘terror’ influenced him. 
However, the question was finally set at rest by a letter which appeared in ‘ Nature’ 
(29th of December, ! 287) in which the writer says that : 

‘talking with Sir Wyville about “ Murray’s new theory,” I asked what objection 


he had to its being brought before the public? The answer simply was: he con- 
sidered that the grounds of the theory had not, as yet, been sufficiently investigated 
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or sufficiently corroborated, and that therefore any immature, dogmatic publication 
of it would do less than little service either to science or to the author of the paper.’ 

Sir Wyville Thomson was an intimate friend of mine, and I am glad to have 
been afforded one more opportunity of clearing his character from the aspersions 
which have been so recklessly cast upon his good sense and his scientific honour. 

(6) As to the ‘overthrow ’ of Darwin’s theory, which, according tothe Duke of 
Argyll, was patent to every unprejudiced person four years ago, I have recently 
become acquainted with a work, in which a really competent authority,'* thoroughly 
acquainted with all the new lights which have been thrown upon the subject 
during the last ten years, pronounces the judgment ; firstly, that some of the facts 
brought forward by Messrs. Murray and Guppy against Darwin’s theory are not 
facts; secondly, that the others are reconcilable with Darwin’s theory ; and, thirdly, 
that the theories of Messrs. Murray and Guppy ‘are contradicted by a series of 
important facts’ (p. 18). 

Perhaps I had better draw attention to the circumstance that Dr. Langenbeck 
writes under shelter of the guns of the fortress of Strassburg ; and may therefore be 
presumed to be unaffected by those dreams of a ‘ Reign of Terror’ which seem to 
disturb the peace of some of us in these islands—T. H. H., Apri/ 1891. 


4 Dr. Langenbeck, Die Theorien iiber die Entstehung der Korallen-Inseln und 
Korallen-Riffe (p. 13), 1890. 











THE DUEL BETWEEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND PRIVATE ‘COACHES.’ 


AT Oxford and Cambridge a private tutor is a gentleman who is 
generally held in special honour, at any rate when he teaches can- 
didates for high honours. There cannot be a best teacher of classics, 
mathematics, law, natural science, and every other branch of learning 
in every college in the university. Naturally, therefore, under- 
graduates who are aiming at the highest honours inquire, ‘ Who is the 
best coach?’ The private tutor or coach is not regarded by the 
masters, tutors, and lecturers of the colleges as their natural enemy, 
to be libelled, vilified, calumniated, in season and out of season. On 
the contrary, when a college tutor or lecturer discovers that the 
college has caught a big fish in any special subject he in many, if 
not most, cases tells the undergraduate, ‘ You had better read with Mr. 
Blank of Dash College. He’ll make you senior classic, or “ wrangler,” 
or “legalist,”’ as the case may be. In my day, if a man hoped to be 
‘ senior,’ or high up in the first class in the classical tripos, it used 
to be said, ‘ You must read with Shilleto.’ For many years I believe 
Dr. Routh, of St. Peter’s, had a monopoly of senior wranglers. He 
had the reputation of being the ‘ best coach.’ So the best men were 
anxious to secure his help. No one intended to give his rivals an 
advantage over him. This can only last a certain time. The best 
pupils of the best coach who achieve distinction in the senate house 
equal to that of their coach—i.e. are senior wranglers themselves— 
sometimes remain in the university, and, beginning with the crumbs 
which fall from the great man’s table, slowly establish a character 
second only to their former private tutor’s, and in time not second 
at all, but equal. Any Cambridge undergraduate, aiming at high 
mathematical honours to-day, could name two or more senior 
wranglers, former pupils of Dr. Routh, qui jam illi fere equarunt. 
They would almost or quite as soon read with either of the younger 
men. Similarly with the pass or ‘ poll’ men. Many undergraduates 
who know they cannot win honours are none the less wishful to do 
well in their degree examination, or, at any rate, to make sure not 
to get plucked. College lecturers, as a rule, lecture only. They do 
not think it their business to be ‘private tutor’ to every. under- 
graduate who attends their lectures. Many do a great deal. Many 
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do so much that a considerable number of undergraduates never 
want or go to a private tutor, while others do so for a short time 
only—perhaps the term before their ‘previous’ or ‘little go,’ and 
one or two before their degree examination. They are not thought 
the worse for doing so. They are not spoken of as a peculiarly 
mean-spirited and degraded set of shirks and traitors who wish to 
put a public slur on their college. The college authorities do not 
abuse and insult either them or their parents. They don’t call the 
private tutors ‘crammers,’ ‘ crimps,’ ‘ educational pests,’ ‘ charlatans,’ 
‘corruptors of youth,’ ‘illegitimate and fungoid excrescences on the 
university system,’ or any other bad names. And when the under- 
graduates go up for their degrees, they are not cross-examined as to 
whether they have read with any crammer, and if any one which. 
When they have taken their degrees and are going to be ordained, 
or called to the bar, or qualify in medicine, the bishops, benchers, 
and colleges of surgeons and physicians don’t ask them whether they 
contented themselves with their college tutors and lecturers, or 
whether they read with a private tutor ; and if the latter, insult them, 
saying, ‘We don’t want you fellows who could not get degrees with- 
out going to crammers: we like men who stuck to their colleges ; 
we like “ formed” men, not “ crammed ” men ’—what the particular 
man meant who did say this I never knew, and never met anyone 
else who did. 

I myself did certainly once hear Dr. Routh called ‘ the prince of 
crammers,’ but that was by a man who did not coach with him, did 
not achieve distinction in the mathematical tripos, and whom I have 
since heard spoken of as rather a failure than otherwise. Nor did 
I ever hear of Dr. Routh’s pupils being examined in a different way 
from other candidates, being treated with special severity, or their 
marks percentaged, or their papers specially scrutinised, because the 
examiners or the university authorities chose to fancy or suspect 
that Dr. Routh was a conjurer or wizard, who could enable his pupils 
to get marks and distinction and honours, not because they knew 
their subjects, but because they had been crammed in some mysteri- 
ous way and had got up ‘ tips’ which enabled them to impose on the 
examiners with a spurious show of knowledge. They were never 
accused of being possessed, not of superior knowledge, but of superior 
skill in deluding examiners. The objection had never been raised at 
either Oxford or Cambridge against private tutors’ pupils as not 
being fit for fellowships, or mathematical, or classical, &c., master- 
ships, or for any one of the learned professions, that they had been 
‘specially prepared.’ No Oxford or Cambridge private tutor had 
been accused of inventing a method of special preparation for honour 
degree examinations, ‘neither intended nor calculated to promote 
sound and well-digested knowledge, but directed solely towards 
obtaining the largest possible number of marks from the examiners ;’ 
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yet more, those candidates who asserted that they had not had any 
special preparation were not patted on the back and coddled by the 
examiners and told they were ‘the men who were wanted.’ 

I will illustrate this by an anecdote. .I had a pupil once who 
was to be ‘ specially prepared’ for the India Civil Service open com- 
petitive examination. He had gone up for his first trial from one 
of our most renowned public schools and come out very low. His 
father then asked him whether he would go to me or to a college at 
Oxford or Cambridge. He chose to become an undergraduate at, 
say, Oxbridge. After a year he went up for his second trial, and 
came out rather lower than before. Really wanting to pass, he 
came tome. After trying him, I told bis father he had no chance 
for his third trial, but that if he would work honestly and follow 
advice and guidance, I thought he would do well enough in his third 
to prove that he had a good hope of success in his fourth and last. 
He worked well, and took so good a place in his third as to encourage 
him to try for his fourth. I told him he would get in if he went on 
working well, and there were a certain number of vacancies. His 
fourth trial came. He came out in the first half in a good place. 
He called to thank me. I said, ‘ Explain this mystery; you have no 
right to the place you have taken, and you can’t keep it.’ He 
laughed. He had probably winked to himself many times. He 
said, ‘ They asked all the candidates where they had read for the ex- 
amination. I said “ Eton” [ Harrow,” or “ Winchester,” whichever it 
was |, “and St. Mary’s” or [“ St. Matthew’s,” or “ St. John’s College,” 
whichever it was ], “ Oxbridge.” The examiner said, ‘‘ You're the kind 
of man they want—a good public school and a university man—no 
crammer’s victim.”’ I replied, ‘You certainly are the “kind o! 
man” in one sense ; you are wise in your generation, though there’s 
a good deal more of the wisdom of the serpent than of the guileless- 
ness of the dove about you. But don’t lose your head and get turned 
out ; your proper place is near the bottom.’ He never was anywhere 
but near the bottom in his farther examinations. But the credit 
came to the right place. Everyone who knew him knew that he had 
failed signally from school, done worse from a university, but ulti- 
mately achieved success by two years’ honest work, by cheerful sub- 
mission to strict discipline, by less play, and by making the best use 
of the best teaching. 

Why should a profession or calling be honest and respected if 
carried on at Cambridge or Oxford, and an exercise of rascality and 
scoundrelism if carried on in or near London? Why should a man 
who has graduated in high honours at Cambridge or Oxford be a 
‘ private tutor’ if he lives at Cambridge or Oxford, but a ‘ suburban 
crammer’ if he receives pupils in the suburbs of London, and a 
‘crammer’s drudge’ if he accepts 1,000/. a year to lecture to the 
pupils of another university graduate who lives (suppose) on Clapham 
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Common? Why should a small class of men who have done and 
are doing good work have the same dull and groundless abuse 
lavished on them year after year for twenty years? Why should the 
same idiotic charges be brought against them year after year when 
every year brings forward new and stronger proof of their innocence, 
and more and more witnesses can be called whose evidence con- 
clusively proves it ? 

There have always been public schools and private tutors, as 
readers of Frank Fairleigh know. But when Frank Fairleigh was 
written the duel or pitched battle—the combat @ outrance—had 
not begun. It starts with the birth of open competitive examina- 
tions. It is raging now. I have had myshare in the fray. I make 
bold to lay the information I have acquired before the readers of this 
Review. Open competitive examinations were started in1854. The 
condition of the public schools and of Haileybury College was a 
public scandal. The Times, and Jacob Omnium in the columns of 
the Times, had been thundering about the evil system which 
sent out ignorant striplings as engineers and artillery officers to die 
in the Crimea. The first open competition for admission to the 
Royal Engineers and Artillery was held in August of the same year. 
The limits of age for the India Civil Service candidates were eighteen 
and twenty-three; for Royal Engineers and Royal Artillery, twenty- 
one to twenty-three. This was to secure university graduates. Of 
the first twenty selected in 1855 fourteen were Oxford and Cambridge 
men. Of the forty-nine selected in 1855 and 1856 for Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers thirty-five came from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Trinity College, Dublin. A scholar of my own college, 
of the same year as myself, was second in January 1856, taking his 
degree just after. Open competitive examinations for admission to 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, were also held, the limits of 
age being nineteen to twenty-one. The first was held in August 1855. 
This was an era in the history of education. The limits of age were 
likely to draw scholars of colleges at the universities, as well as 
graduates. This was trespassing on what the public schools think 
their private preserves, and therefore was not likely to last long. 
The creed of the head masters is that no one has any right to get 
anything worth having in Army, Navy, Church, Bar, Civil Service at 
home, or Civil Service abroad, unless he has spent five or six years 
at a public school, and passed through the sixth form there. For 
many years the old public schools enjoyed a gainful monopoly. The 
masters led easy lives. All the old public schools, and all the new 
schools which call themselves ‘ public,’ want their monopoly back, 
and also to teach what they please in their own way. I am bound 
to add my belief that the present masters, whether head or under, 
would not for one week put up with the state of things which existed 
in (say) 1850. At that time only the ‘sacred nine’ counted as 
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public schools, viz. Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, 
St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury. 

Dulwich, University, and King’s College Schools, City of London, 
Bedford, Bradfield, Cheltenham, Clifton, Haileybury, Malvern, Marl- 
borough, Radley, Repton, Rossall, Sherborne, Tiverton, Tonbridge, 
Uppingham, Wellington, did not exist, or did not rank as ‘ public 
schools.’ Indeed, I can remember when there were only three public 
schools in their own opinion—Eton, Westminster, Winchester. And 
in my time at Cambridge there was a boat club called the ‘ Third 
Trinity,’ into which only Eton and Westminster men were admitted. 

It was an era for another reason : teachers, pupils, and examiners, 
except those who examined in classics and mathematics, were alike 
ignorant in their respective lines. But the rate of improvement was 
wonderful. Teachers and learners were alike stimulated by the fact 
that the Zimes printed the names of the places of education where 
the successful candidates had worked after those candidates’ names. 
Our forerunners got their advertisements gratis. Self-advertise- 
ment was not necessary. Any parent or guardian who wanted a son 
prepared for a competitive examination had only to look in the 
columns of the Times. Here we see another proof of the habitual 
injustice with which private tutors out of Oxford and Cambridge are 
treated. University class lists are printed in the Times with the 
names of the colleges after the names of their successful men. The 
successes of the public schools are chronicled in the Times. The 
private schools who successfully prepare pupils for school scholarships 
get their names recorded in the Times, so that Mr. Sanderson of 
Elstree, Mr. Tabor of Cheam, Mr. Edgar, and other ‘ preparatory 
schools’ are advertised gratis. The yearly speech days of the public 
schools are reported in the Times and other dailies. All the 
successes lately won by the old boys as well as by those just leaving 
are duly dwelt on. But no successes of private tutors are, unless they 
live at Oxford or Cambridge. Every year we read in the daily 
papers after the senior, &c., wrangler’s name, ‘Dr. Routh of St. 
Peter’s was his coach,’ or ‘ private tutor.’ One piece of justice, how- 
ever, has lately been done us. Our successful candidates for college 
scholarships have lately been recorded. For a long time the names 
of the public schools they came from were recorded, while successful 
candidates who went up from a private school or tutor had only 
‘ Private tuition’ after their names. Thus the schools get advertised 
enough. They have also their prestige behind them. Their cricket 
matches, football matches, rifle matches, racquet matches, lawn tennis 
matches, and all their other matches advertise them. If a private 
tutor’s football team or eleven were to beat Harrow, Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, and all the other public schools properly or improperly 
called so one after another, I doubt whether the fact would get 
mentioned in one of the daily papers, except possibly as a proof of 
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that particular private tutor’s villany. But the feat cannot be per- 
formed. No public school team is allowed to play a ‘ crammer’s,’ 
It is well known that they are forbidden alike to send and accept 
challenges. 

It is all right and proper for the successes of public school boys, 
whether intellectual or athletic, to be recorded in the columns of the 
newspapers. But if private tutors advertise theirs they are denounced 
as ‘advertising crammers,’ very likely by the papers who accept their 
advertisements. Where is the sin and what is the sin of advertising ? 
If any soap is better than all other soaps, why should not the maker 
challenge investigation and competition? A critic may say that a 
spurious humbug and sham may be imposed on a credulous public 
by persistent advertising. That cannot be said of private tutors. 
No adulteration is possible in their case. A gentleman of mark and 
title, who afterwards sent his son to us, a great scholar and a great 
specialist, relying on the truth of some statements he had heard as 
to our methods of attracting pupils, denounced us, in an address 
which was published afterwards in pamphlet form, as ‘ crimps.’ 
Public schools advertise scholarships to be won in open competition. 
Colleges advertise, or announce, or give notice of scholarships to be 
won in open competition. There is no ‘crimping’ about that. A 
public school may steal a horse; a private tutor may not look over 
the hedge! Private tutors, however, cannot wonder that the 
general public is ready to believe any evil of them, however monstrous, 
incredible, or contradictory. Of the head masters it may be truthfully 
-" They live and lie reclined 

On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind. 
For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurled 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curled 


Round their golden houses . 
Where they smile in secret, 


They are careless of womankind as well as of mankind. They care 
nothing for parents or guardians; they are afraid of neither Tory nor 
Liberal governments; they defy even the press. Jupiter Tonans 
does not scare them ; a boy may be ‘tunded’ till he is half dead; a 
boy may be bullied and fagged till he runs away, and gets birched 
for doing so, till he commits suicide rather than face more. The 
Times may denounce that particular school. Does the school care ? 
Not a bit. Does it suffer? Nota bit. Do the parents or the boys 
denounce the school? Certainly not; the parents are afraid to say 
or do anything. I hope to tell the public some comical stories on 
that matter. As for noticing any bolts which private tutors may 
hurl at them, they would not condescend. If any head master did 
such a thing, he would be boycotted by all the rest. But they don’t 
get the chance. Private tutors are too busy hurling bolts and 
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Billingsgate at each other to find time to attack ‘the schools.’ 
Examine their advertisements in the Times, and see how each one 
cracks himself up, and sneers at all ‘other tutors.’ Competition 
between them is evidently fierce. Everyone seems ready to cut 
every other one’s throat; every one is working his hardest against 
all his rivals. I wonder if any private tutor ever speaks well of 
another. It reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the Irish: ‘ The 
Irish are a very fair people ; you never hear one Irishman speak well 
of another,’ 

One of the most noteworthy proofs of the absolute contempt 
head masters feel for everybody else is seen in the answer their 
committee sent to Mr. Childers (or Lord Morley) to his circular 
letter telling them they ought to teach their army candidates to 
speak French. They asserted— 

1. That the power to speak French is an accomplishment. 

2. That it is no evidence of intellectual power. 

3. That there are able men who can’t learn to do it. 

4, That it can be somewhat easily crammed. 

5. That crammers should be baffled, though there is a difficulty 
in doing it. 

How it is that able men can’t learn an accomplishment which is 
easily crammed, and which requires no intellectual power; and why 
it is that crammers—that is, those who can and do teach boys to 
speak French—ought to be ‘ baffled’ when doing good work which 
the head masters don’t do and won’t do, and possibly cannot do, they 
did not tell the Secretary of State for War. 

They did not care much what they answered, provided they 
made clear the contempt they felt for the insolence of the man who 
presumed to tell them they ought to do something they did not do. 

When the head master of a public school has done his work 
there, he is rewarded by a bishopric, deanery, or what not. If any 
private tutor were to do better work than Arnold, Vaughan, and 
Butler put together, and for twice as many years as the one which 
worked the longest, would he get any preferment? Many years 
ago it was a common joke about an old and useless head master 
who had never been much use, ‘ He won’t go under a bishopric.’ 

When a private tutor, however good and successful, can no 
longer work, and achieve successes, and advertise his successes, he 
may ‘retire.’ If he is notorious enough to attract any criticism, it 
will probably be, ‘He has feathered his nest pretty well.’ And 
those who say it the oftenest and loudest will very likely be the 
very men who have done their best to prevent it. 

The public schools, on the contrary, form a very powerful trades’ 
union—the most powerful one existing. They all stick together. 
They have a committee, the existence of which the Government 
recognises by consulting it. Sometimes the committee takes the 
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initiative. It is the only trades’ union I know in which the 
employed settle the wages, the hours of work, and the number of 
holidays, while the employers take what they can get and say 
nothing. The schools agree to supply so much board and lodging 
and teaching in return for such and such payments. If the board is 
inferior in either quality or quantity, or both, parents and guardians 
say nothing. They send the boys money instead, for them to buy 
food with for breakfast and tea. This would not be stood from a 
private tutor one week. If the lodging is inferior it is acquiesced 
in. So with the teaching. On the 18th of July, 1861, the Public 
Schools Commission was appointed ‘to inquire into the condition of 
the ‘sacred nine’ namedabove.’ Their report was published in 1864. 
It was most interesting reading then. It is most interesting reading 
now. It will be so thirty, and, as I think, three hundred years 
hence. It is impossible in our limits to give even a summary of its 
contents. It is no exaggeration to say that it is impossible to over- 
state the charges against the schools. Our readers can see for 
themselves in any papers and magazines they have access to. In the 
first volume of the Cornhill Magazine a tremendous indictment was 
drawn up against Eton by ‘ Paterfamilias,’ and feebly answered by an 
Eton master. There is an interesting paper and letter in the tenth 
volume. There is an excellent summary in Chambers’s Journal for 
the 15th of October, 1864, which ends with the following note by 
the Editor re Eton: ‘The whole scene was vile—no gentler word 
can apply. Verily the English aristocracy have not looked first to 
themselves and their own class in patronising cleanliness or healthi- 
ness in the matter of school arrangements.’ It was proved that 
they taught little, very little, Latin, less Greek, and despised 
modern languages, natural sciences, and mathematics. It was 
proved that there were far too few masters for the number of boys, 
and that the profits realised were alike monstrous and shameless. 
Who cured this national disgrace? The private tutors. Mr. Airy, 
the Astronomer Royal, in his evidence before the commission, ex- 
pressed a doubt whether boys could be expected to learn Euclid. In 
those days reports of the examiners of the candidates for admission 
to Woolwich were sent to the Council of Military Education, and the 
council reported to H.R.H. the General Commanding in Chief. In 
the early ones complaints of the candidates’ ignorance were 
constant. The complaint that they were pushed on to higher 
subjects before they had mastered the lower were almost stereo- 
typed. The improvement was gradual, marked, and remarkable. 
Two things were proved—(1) that the heads of boys of eighteen and 
nineteen were quite capable of containing a far larger amount of 
accurate classical knowledge than had ever been dreamed of at a 
public school, where they learned nothing else, and (2) an amount 
of accurate knowledge of mathematics, French, and elementary 
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natural science in addition, which they had never thought of, much 
less aspired to, Anyone who can take the trouble to skim the first 
twenty reports of her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners (the 
first was published in 1859) can find the whole story—the ignorance 
of the boys, the behaviour of the public school masters, the national 
indignation and uprising, the establishment of competitive exami- 
nations, the resolve that those who take the taxpayers’ pay shall be 
sufficiently well educated to give some reason for believing them 
fit to earn it, the rage against jobbery, nepotism, and corruption 
(‘Take care of Dowb’ is still a household word), the rise of private 
schools and tutors to do the work the public schools could not and - 
would not, how they were cheered on their road by the Times and 
the public generally, how those who did the best work got the most 
praise, and solid pudding too, through the papers advertising their 
prowess. Had the public schools earned the money they took 
private tutors could not have come in. Plenty was done in these 
private establishments for which there was little or no defence, and 
which I am not concerned to apologise for. But it very soon became 
plain that honesty was the best policy, that rowdyism was incon- 
sistent with success, that disciplime such as was never dreamt of at 
any school or college must be observed, that no black sheep could be 
tolerated. Anyone who will examine the records of those times will 
see that boys were taken away from the public schools as a matter 
of course when the time came for them to set to work in earnest. 
After the successful candidates’ names can be read— 


Eton . . . and Mr, A. | Rugby . ° . and Mr, E, 


Harrow . j . and Mr. B. | Charterhouse . . and Mr. F. 
Cheltenham . . and Mr.C. | Winchester . . and Mr. G., 


Marlborough . . and Mr. D, | and so on. 


Also the names of a few semi-public schools (if I may be allowed that 
expression). After a great many was the name of the private tutor only. 

The private tutors forced the public schools to do some work. 
They are altogether different places from what they were. The 
clever boys who can pass from anywhere are safe enough at the 
schools. But when it comes to a square fight between two equally 
good candidates, one at a public school and the other at a private 
tutor’s, the schools are not in it, and they know it. And they don’t 
like to work hard and then get beaten. Therefore they are always 
doing two things—firstly, using their great influence to get regula- 
tions made to suit them, and, secondly, trying to get the standard 
of the examinations degraded to the level of public school teaching. 
They are all for keeping the limits of age so lowas to check as much 
as possible the removal of boys from them to private tutors. They 
have managed very cleverly to get up an outcry against their rivals. 
They are very strong in the Press. Cramming and teaching are 
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contrasted. They wisely noted the times when the reaction came, 
when cries of cramming, over-pressure, godless colleges, long-con- 
tinued strain, albuminurics, and all the rest of it were raised instead 
of ‘Down with patronage, nepotism, and. corruption!’ The Duke of 
Wellington and Lords Clive and Nelson are quoted as going a long 
way towards proving that ignorance is on the whole better than 
knowledge, at any rate for officers, and that competitive examina- 
tions were somehow turning athletic English boys into dull, short- 
sighted, narrow-chested drudges who had exhausted all their physical 
and mental energy in winning their appointments. The fact that 
conclusive evidence to the contrary can be produced was ignored. 
They got the theory started that education was to be found in the 
schools, and there only—that what was not found there was cram- 
ming, that all public school boys were athletic and all crammers’ 
pupils weaklings. 

There is conclusive evidence to the contrary in this matter too. 
The proof of all stated here, however improbable it may read, can 
be produced. Take the India Civil Service first. The private tutors 
went on flourishing more and more up to 1874. Oxford and the 
public schools brought forward specific charges against the regula- 
tions in force, the system and the private tutors. It was high time 
to do something. Sixth-form boys were refusing to go to Cambridge 
and Oxford and asking to be sent to one of the so-called crammers. 
College scholars were leaving their colleges to join the so-called 
crammers’ classes. They knew where the best education was to be 
found. They were not going to throw away their hope of success 
for such a splendid prize as the India Civil Service for fear of 
injuring the amour-propre of their school or college. So Oxford 
and the schools went weeping to Lord Salisbury. I am giving the 
contents of a big blue book and several reports of the Civil Service 
Commissioners in a few sentences. Lord Salisbury asked them what 
they wanted. They told him; they spared neither regulations, nor 
system, nor private establishments. 

Their complaints and charges were formally embodied in a letter 
addressed to the Civil Service Commissioners. They were all absurd 
or erroneous, and were conclusively refuted by Mr. Theodore Walrond, 
the secretary to, afterwards one of, her Majesty’s Civil Service Com- 
missioners. I take one because it belongs to our subject. The 
‘crammers’ were said to have invented a ‘ method of special prepara- 
tion, neither intended nor calculated to impart sound and well- 
digested knowledge, but directed solely to obtaining the largest 
possible number of marks from the examiners.’ Here follows Mr. 
Walrond’s answer :— 

The allegation has been publicly repudiated in the strongest manner by the 
gentleman to whom your remark appears especially to point, and is not borne 


1 The writer of this article. 
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out by the records of the examinations, which show that if there is any 
difference between the pupils of the establishment referred to and the candidates 
who come straight from the universities, it is that the former, while they bring 
up fewer subjects, obtain higher marks than the university candidates in 
the very subjects which are most studied at the universities, viz. classics and 
mathematics. And if anyone should be disposed to account for this by saying that 
these higher marks are not really a proof of superior knowledge, but only of superior 
skill in deluding the examiners, the Civil Service Commissioners must be content 
to point to the list hereto annexed of the eminent university scholars and mathe- 
maticians who have acted as examiners during the last five years, and to avow their 
own concurrence in the conviction, emphatically expressed by Lord Macaulay and 
his colleagues, that with examiners of this high standing ‘it is utterly impossible 
that the delusive show of knowledge which is the effect of the process commonly 
called cramming can ever be successful against real learning and ability.’ 


Nor did they humbuz Lord Salisbury. He saw through the 
whole thing, and, after a most elaborate investigation, pronounced 
this judgment :— 


The special tutors (the crammers) have succeeded in distancing all competitors 
simply by the excellence of their work. They concentrate high ability upon the 
attainment of a single result; and this is the secret of excellence in other crafts 
besides that of tuition. 

But it was all a foregone conclusion. If the special tutors could 
not be punished because guilty, they should be attacked because 
innocent. The public schools got their petition granted.* They 
asked that the examination should be made to harmonise with 
the general course of education as pursued in the best schools 
(meaning their own), and especially that (1) certain subjects should 
be excluded ; (2) that the number of subjects a candidate may take 
up should be limited, and (3) that special prominence should be 
given to such subjects as are prescribed by the schemes of public 
and endowed schools. 

The meaning of this is plain. The subjects the head masters 
know they can’t teach were to be excluded. The subjects they think 
they can were to have special prominence given to them. The 
public schools were not to be asked to raise the quality of the educa- 
tion given there to the standard of successful candidates for the India 
Civil Service. The standard was to be degraded to the level of the 
so-called education of the schools. Then the head masters turned 
prophets. They predicted that if they got the changes they asked 
for they would be able to turn out a larger number of successful 
candidates—i.e. the interests of the schools were to be cared for first 
and those of the service afterwards. Public schools were to have 
protection, to be favoured, at the expense of private institutions, 
against the advice of the Civil Service Commissioners. The head 
masters were happy. They had got all the higher branches knocked 
out, and ‘ elements’ and ‘lower portions’ and outlines (i.e. smatter- 
ings) substituted: e.g. only translation and composition were allowed 

2 Vide Twenty-first Report of Civil Service Commissioners, p. 616. 
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in Latin and Greek; the papers on history and literature formerly 
set to test the candidates’ knowledge of their books were done away 
with. 

The head masters’ triumph was complete. One head master 
wrote to the Times that the old function of the special tutor was 
past. A second wrote to corroborate this gentleman’s testimony ; he 
said it was natural they should wish to justify their prediction 
(quoted above). Another wrote that the regulations would work to 
the ‘extinction’ of the crammers. Another wrote that the public 
school masters’ regulations secured the best educated candidates. 

The private tutors were not in the least frightened by the blowing 
of all these rams’ horns. The duel went on from 1878 to date; the 
private tutors had to meet the public schools on ground of their own 
choosing, and with weapons of their own choosing. The public schools 
have been beaten all along the line. When the regulations were first 
published a facetious gentleman expressed his agreement with the 
opinion of the head masters that the new regulations would extin- 
guish private tutors and that in future ‘ none but sixth-form public 
school boys need apply.’ 

The public schocls have acknowledged their defeat and resigned. 
New regulations are coming in force; no public school boys 
are to be allowed to compete; the schools don’t want to be 
shown up any more. The new limits of age are twenty-one to 
twenty-three. There is one special joke in all this. One charge 
against the crammers was that they undertook no ‘moral respon- 
sibility ’ and enforced no ‘rules of discipline.’ This silly nonsense, 
embodied in the letter of charges to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
seems to have wakened a slumbering echo in Lord Salisbury’s 
memory. Being a grave statesman engaged in a serious task, he 
thought it was a serious one. So he decreed that the successful 
competitors should be sent to some college at Oxford or Cambridge 
at which moral responsibility was undertaken and rules of discipline 
were enforced. But it was a comic one. It was Mr. Pecksniff* who 
advertised that he was ‘not unmindful of his moral responsibilities.’ 
No college at Oxford or Cambridge ever did. 

Let us now consider the army examinations. A careful examina- 
tion of the regulations in force, of the schedule of subjects, and of the 
examination papers set at the last examinations, will satisfy anybody 
that the service is to be sacrificed to the schools. Elementary 
Latin, elementary French, elementary mathematics are compulsory. 
We shall have the most ignorant officers of any army in the world. 
A much worse fate awaits our army than it met in the Crimea if we 
come into collision with a first-class Power. 

I am not overstating the case; the army is to be sacrificed to 


* Vide Martin Chuzzlewit, p. 115. 
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get rid of ‘ private institutions’ and get back a gainful monopoly to 
the public schools. Ifthe public schools can get rid of their rivals, 
the old El Dorado of the public schools, which flourished before 1860, 
may come back. The ignorance and idleness and bullying, fagging 
and tunding, class distinctions and snobbishness, tuft-hunting and 
licking, loafing and public-house frequenting denounced in the 
Report of the Public Schools Commission will get another chance. 
For many a long year private institutions have been a wholesome 
corrective for the public schools. The new army regulations are 
intended to secure to the public schools a monopoly of the appoint- 
ments to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Baby mathematics, baby Latin, 
and baby French are compulsory; every candidate will take up 
English composition and drawing. Two more subjects may be taken 
up from the following list: higher mathematics, Greek, English 
history, elementary organic chemistry, elementary physics, geo- 
graphy, and geology. 

Compulsory Latin is the most monstrous. An examination of the 
last paper, set December 1890, will show that ‘baby’ is the proper 
epithet for the compulsory Latin and French. The examiners 
actually placed over the top of the pieces set for translation an in- 
scription saying what it was about. What stupendous ignorance 
they must have anticipated. Fancy a public school boy of seventeen, 
after, say, nine years’ teaching and learning of Latin, not being able 
to translate sixteen lines of Latin without having ‘The Dreams of 
Animals’ printed at top to guide him. This is cutting examiners’ 
hands off. The one best means of finding out the less ignorant 
from the more ignorant is not allowed. Over fourteen lines of Greek 
set is the heading, ‘Demosthenes reminds the Athenians how he 
had been cried down in the Assembly when he attempted to warn 
them against the delusive promises of A¢schines and his party.’ 
There is only one more insult possible, and that is to provide every 
candidate with a crib. 

This is called‘ open competition ;’ there is not much competi- 
tion when the best candidates are deprived of the best chance of 
showing their superiority. I should like to see the opinions of 
her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners on these new regulations 
for army examinations printed in the Times. I never knew or 
even saw a Civil Service commissioner, but I know a good deal 
of the good services they have done to the cause of education in 
England, and how much more they would have done had they not been 
foiled and thwarted ; and Iam confident that if they were called on to 
draw upacode of regulations and a schedule of subjects for candidates 
for Woolwich and Sandhurst they would be very far different from, and 
very far superior to, those now in force. Would that it were possible 
to get Von Moltke’s opinion. He knew how to be ‘silent in seven 
languages.’ Is not every one of the readers of this Review confident 
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‘that he would have preferred that an officer should speak and under- 
stand and know French thoroughly, than that he should have a baby 
smattering of Latin, Greek, and English? Would not Napoleon 
have very much preferred that an officer should speak German or 
Italian well than that he should have a baby smattering of Latin, 
Greek, and English ? The papers are beneath contempt. I believe her 
Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, the examiners, and all the best 
candidates were equally ashamed of them. If, as the public schools 
have preached for many years, the ‘classics’ are the best educational 
subjects, and mathematics nearly or quite as good, let us have both 
compulsory. Drawing certainly ought to be compulsory. If, as it 
seems from the regulations, boys’ minds are to be held capable of work- 
ing at five subjects—i.e. two more than the three named—let every 
candidate be allowed to choose two more—one a modern language and 
one a science—from a list to be drawn up by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. Give the best boys a chance; don’t disgust and 
insult them in the examination room. Give the best teachers a chance, 
whether public or private. Give the army a chance. Do away with 
the offensive doctrine that no boy is fit for anything in this world, and 
has very little hope for the next, unless he has spent his boyhood in 
some one of a few places which call themselves ‘ public schools,’ and 
make no secret of their belief that there, and there only, can wisdom, 
sense, knowledge, and athletics be found. 
WALTER WREN. 





MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN. 


Ir is startling to any one who has lived in Mohammedan countries to 
know that here, in free, Christian, hitherto happy England, the dark 
shadow of the false prophet is finding a footing. Those who know 
the private, real, every-day life of the Mohammedan woman know also 
that her faults grow out of the system to which she belongs, which 
certainly does not hold up any high and noble aim for her to reach 
after. 

It is a fundamental point of the Mohammedan religion that women 
should be secluded from and always veiled before strangers, and upon 
this axis their education turns. It is implanted into them with their 
mothers’ milk. 

I have seen many a bright little girl of two years old, riding 
astride on her mother’s shoulder, her little fat rounded limbs in all 
their brown beauty, clothed only in a pair of anklets, a little sleeve- 
less jacket reaching to the hips, and half a yard of muslin covering 
her head. One of the first things she is taught is to put up the 
little dimpled fingers and draw this bit of muslin across her face at 
the sight of a man, for whatever else a Mohammedan girl does not 
learn, she certainly does learn very perfectly the lesson that she 
must cover her face from the gaze of any strange man. 

The Koran says, ‘The women shall be unveiled only before their 
husbands, fathers, fathers-in-law, children, children of their husbands, 
brothers, and nephews.’ 

I will relate an instance of this which took place in Damascus, in 
a family with which I was well acquainted. 

Latecfa Khanoom was the daughter of Z. Pasha. Her father 
was dead, and had died very soon after her birth, since which time 
she and her mother had lived in the house of Tewfik Bey. This 
latter had married Latecfa Khanoom’s elder sister, and on the death 
of his father-in-law had taken the widow and the little Latecfa under 
his protection, treating them in every way as his own mother and 
sister. In fact, the little Latecfa was to him, as to her mother and 
sister, the petted and spoiled darling. 

Djevdat Bey, a handsome young Turkish officer stationed at 
Damascus, wanting a wife, set to work to find out where he could 
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meet with a Turkish girl of good birth, and through the usual 
means (the women who visit the different harems and report on the 
charms of the girls who are found there) he made his choice of 
Latecfa Khanoom. His proposals were accepted by the three persons 
who alone formed her family, being her mother, sister, and brother- 
in-law. She was barely twelve! As a matter of form her consent 
was asked, and having seen from the latticed window the suitor 
chosen for her, she made no objection but silently assented to become 
his wife. The ring and other presents sent by the bridegroom as 
sealing the contract arrived in due course, and with them the command 
to his bride-elect to veil herself, and keep her person sacred from the 
eyes of every man, even her brother-in-law, and never to remain for 
a single moment in the same room where he was. As a matter of 
course whenever the poor child was sitting with her mother and 
sister, and the step of Tewfik Bey was heard entering the house, she 
would scamper away (I have seen her do it often) and envelop her 
tiny figure in the voluminous folds of a large veil. 

In another house, as I was sitting in the reception room with the 
two ladies of the family, both of whom were exceedingly refined and 
courteous in their manners, all at once, to my great astonishment, 
one of them sprang up, and, throwing herself flat on the floor, pushed 
herself under the divan where I was sitting, while the other squeezed 
herself under a large oaken chest which stood in a dark corner and 
was raised a few inches from the floor. 

A slight sound as of some one scraping his throat made me turn 
my eyes to the door. A very gentlemanly young man entered, 
salaamed, and, standing a little within the door, made some very 
courteous and polite speeches, carefully keeping his eyes away from 
the chest and from the floor near the divan; after which he again 
salaamed gracefully and left the room. 

The two ladies then came out of their hiding-places, and, seeing 
my looks of surprise and bewilderment, laughingly told me that this 
young man was a younger brother of both their husbands (they were 
sisters-in-law), and that this business of hiding was so common to 
them, on account of the fact that no brother-in-law might look on 
their faces, that they thought nothing of it. 

As there are instances of several brothers being in one family, 
and all living under one roof, the young wives must sometimes have 
very hard work to keep hidden. 

However, no Moslem will go into any place where women are 
likely to be without giving some audible sign of his approach, nor 
enter a house without asking permission. Here again they have 
the Koran for an authority: ‘ Believers, enter not into the houses 
of other people unless ye are first permitted; and if ye are told to 
return, return, for it shall be better for you.’ 

When I lived in Cairo it was a matter of great amusement to me 
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to hear our sakka (water-carrier), as he mounted our very long stair- 
case (somewhere about a hundred steps), call out at almost every 
step, ‘ Dastoor!’ ‘Ya satir!’ until he reached the top. I asked him 
once if calling out when he first began to ascend the stairs would 
not be sufficient. He said, ‘ No, for if by his negligence any woman 
should omit to veil herself or get out of his way, he might incur the 
guilt of seeing her without her veil, and it would be a heinous sin.’ 

Both men and women seem to have it ingrained in their nature 
that the more a woman hides herself so much the more is she worthy 
of the respect of man, and the more a man loves his wife the more 
secluded will he keep her. 

For this various reasons are given. One man said to me, ‘ If you 
have a very valuable diamond or other gem of great price, you do 
not hang it up in the public streets where every passer-by can enjoy 
it and perhaps rob you of it. You hide it carefully away where even 
the sun may not look upon it, lest, perchance, its lustre may be 
dimmed ; and that is the reason why we keep our “ hareem” [they 
never use the word wife] carefully secluded.’ 

A more likely reason is the following, also given me by a 
Moslem: ‘ We are particular in insisting upon the women keeping 
themselves hidden or veiled, becayse in doing so they show a be- 
coming respect for, and sensible appreciation of, man’s position as 
being far above their own, and in neglecting to do it not only insult 
men, but themselves lose all claims to their own self-respect and the 
respect of men.’ 

Women are taught to believe that the highest term which can 
be applied to a husband’s love is, ‘ He will not permit the sun to 
look upon her;’ and to be proud when the seclusion in which they 
are placed is more rigid and rigorous than usual. 

Woman is considered among the Moslems as solely a ‘thing’ to 
be married and become the mother of children! ‘Her husband or 
her grave’ is a common saying, meaning that a woman has no right 
to live except as a wife—that she can have no interests, no will, no 
thought, but to give satisfaction to the man who has conferred on 
her the honour of making her his wife. Thus for a woman to remain 
unmarried is a thing totally unheard of, she having no right or 
option in the matter. 

Almost as soon as she can toddle about, her parents begin to lay 
by something towards her ‘jehaz,’ or outfit, as the word means, for 
her marriage, as if that was the one object of her existence, and she 
grows up even in childhood with that one fact held up before her. 
She has no happy childhood, no pretty dolls, no merry games, no 
brightly-coloured pictures. If her tender age should, in spite of all 
restriction, assert itself in some poor attempt at a frolic with a little 
brother or sister, or she is surprised into a faint semblance of light- 
hearted laughter or some burst of childish pratile, it is speedily 
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quelled by a knock on the head and a push into a,/corner with the 
words, ‘ For shame! a girl should never speak unless spoken to; she 
should be seen and not heard; her mouth is given her to eat with, 
but not to talk.’ 

They are very rarely unmarried at sixteen, and I have seen many 
sad-looking little wives under ten! 

A father has entire authority over his daughter, even to the 
taking away of her life if so it seems to him good, and no one may 
call his conduct in question! I do not say this from hearsay or from 
a wish to be sensational, but have myself actually known fearful 
instances of it. 

If her father be dead, her brother is in the same position towards 
her, and when she is married her husband is her supreme lord and 
master. After the death of the latter, his son and hers becomes the 
arbitrator of her fate, thus verifying the saying common among 
them that a woman is three times a slave. 

There are cases where a man may give his daughter in marriage 
to some one far beneath her in rank and position. This is often 
done by sultans, pashas, and very wealthy men, for in such instances 
the positions are reversed, and the wife can, and generally does, play 
the tyrant at will. Such a marriage is for motives of propriety and 
convenience, and the husband is made willing to play a very humble 
part in his wife’s apartments. He cannot touch any of her property 
or sell any of her slaves, or even enter her own private suite of 
rooms if she is not in the humour to allow of it. But we are now 
speaking of the generality of Mohammedan women, whose lives are 
entirely the reverse of this, and what I want to show is that their 
lives, which I am sure no English woman need envy, are the natural 
outcome and fruit of that religion—that Koran—which is already 
bringing its baneful influences into England. 

Four wives are allowed to every man, and as many concubines 
as he can buy and maintain. Their Koran tells them: ‘ Marry a 
second, and a third, and a fourth wife, but if ye find that ye cannot 
be just to more than one, transgress not the bounds of your ability. 
Of what you can buy, marry as many as you please.’ 

It is said by some that, as a matter of fact, the Moslem does not 
often marry more than one wife, and that there is much of domestic 
love, felicity, and peace frequently found in Mohammedan families. I 
repeat again, it 1s said, but I do not vouch for it, and, indeed, the 
Mohammedans themselves do not believe it. It is true that I have 
heara some of them say, ‘ It is much better to keep to one wife than 
to have the constant “ bother” of the never-ceasing quarrels in the 
harem when there are more than one,’ and yet I have known those 
very men change their minds and bring in a younger and fresher 
face, notwithstanding the ‘bother’ and the extra expense it puts 
them to, excusing themselves on the ground that they only follow 
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their apostle’s example, and do what he gives them full permission 
for, in putting no limits to their desires. 

The bringing in of a new wife is naturally the precursor to trouble 
and discord, and the divorce of the first one generally follows, 
unless the husband can afford more establishments than one. The 
reason of this is self-evident. The first wife, hitherto, and per- 
haps for many years, docile, obedient, and uncomplaining, sometimes 
even affectionate and devoted (I have known such cases), finding 
herself thrown off, uncared for, and compelled to become the servant 
and drudge of the new-comer, becomes restive, uncontrollable, and 
sometimes even fiendish in her disposition, and the husband having 
to choose between the tried partner of many years, and the fresh 
novelty, shows what he is made of by divorcing the first ! 

Thus it is a cruel irony to talk of conjugal love, of marriage 
felicity, among Moslems, whose very religion casts the poisoned shade 
of the upas tree on the holiest of all ties. 

I have never forgiven myself for persuading a young Moslem maid 
of mine in Cairo to go back to her husband and continue to be an 
obedient, loving wife, notwithstanding previous cruelty and desertion 
on his part. She was a mere child in years—sixteen or seventeen— 
hardly more. 

Poor Mabrooka! Those who talk and write so glibly of the 
‘laudable Moslem religion’ ought to have seen this poor creature, 
as I told her that my religion taught me that it would be a sin on 
my part to keep her from her husband, and that she must try to 
forgive and forget, and go back and live with him. 

She had been his wife for a couple or more of years, when he 
went away and left her with a young childin her arms—both wholly 
unprovided for! The infant died of starvation, and she was brought 
to me by the Sheikh El Mukhadameen (the chief of those who pro- 
cure servants). She was very frightened when she came to me, for 
she had never spoken to Europeans, or indeed to Christians at all, 
and cried much the first few days; but it was a case of staying or 
going back to utter starvation. Good food had its due effect, and 
the fact that a young child very near the age of her own was to be 
her chief care soon reconciled her to living with me, child-mother 
though she was. : 

She was with me for eleven months. A more simple-hearted, 
docile, sweet-tempered creature I never had in my house. She was 
so attached to me and to my children that, as she was an orphan and 
had no relations, I hoped that I might be able to keep her always ; 
but my wishes were frustrated. 

One day a Fellah was announced from Upper Egypt. It was her 
husband! He said he wanted his wife. Of course he had heard that 
she had been cared for and was looking well, and also that she had 
a nice little wardrobe, and a sum of money which in Cairo at that 
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time was considered very substantial, and his fingers itched to have 
the despoiling of so many good things. 

Mabrooka wept bitterly, and throwing herself at my feet begged 
me to keep her, saying she would be my slave all through life if I 
would only prevent her going back. We did all we could to per- 
suade her husband to divorce her, promising him all her little posses- 
sions and a sum of money besides. 

‘She is my wife! I want my wife!’ he kept on repeating 
doggedly, and I was obliged to make her go with him. With chok- 
ing sobs and eyes filled with tears, she said: ‘I will go, ya sitti 
(my lady), because you tell me that God and your religion say I 
must ; but, oh! you do not know to what you send me!’ 

A few months after she came back, but so changed that it was 
difficult for me to recognise her. Cruelty and starvation had had 
their effect, and now he had again deserted her on the eve of again 
becoming a mother ! 

It may be said by Philo-Mohammedans, and I know it is said by 
Mohammedans themselves, that such things happen in Christian 
England. Yes! With grief and shame I grant it, but am thankful to 
add that the religion of Christian England does not abet or permit 
it, and this, thank God, makes a very wide difference. 

One argument often brought forward by Philo-Mohammedans is 
that the marriage relation remains undissolved much oftener than 
otherwise. Such may be the case, for among the higher classes 
divorce is considered somewhat disreputable ; not from any higher 
sense of its sinfulness, or any greater degree of affection on the 
husband’s part, but because men of any position or standing are un- 
willing that their own particular daughter should have such a slight 
put upon them—that anything belonging to them should be obliged 
to submit to such a degradation at the bare caprice of another. 
Thus it happens that we never hear of the daughters of sultans, 
pashas, or any wealthy or influential people being divorced. I have 
heard it averred over and over again as a well-substantiated fact that 
the Sultan has at least one new wife every year besides innumerable 
concubines. What becomes of the old ones? Surely they must be 
divorced, for the law of El Islam will not permit of more than four 
wives, nor can a legally married wife become a concubine. There is 
therefore the always existing possibility of divorce for no reason at 
all, save a groundless and capricious whim on the part of the 
husband. 

A Mohammedan girl is brought up with the idea that she has no- 
thing to do with love. It is ayib (shame) for her to love her hus- 
band. She dares not do it if she would. What he asks and expects of 
her is to tremble before him and yield him unquestioning obedience. 
I have seen a husband look pleased and complacent when his wife 
looked afraid to lift up her eyes even when visitors were present. 
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Still, with all this, I have known of cases where the wife, being 
married young, and treated fairly well, really grew to love her hus- 
band, and I am sure it would oftener be the case but for the baneful 
effect of the example of their prophet and the permission of their 
Koran to bring in a second wife, or a ‘ white slave,’ after a decade of 
years has passed away. 

There are some men among them, but I think they are rare, who 
boast that they marry a new wife every month. ‘It is so easy,’ say 
they, ‘to divorce a wife when one is tired of her!’ And such is the 
fact! At any unexpected moment the fatal words, ‘ You are divorced,’ 
may be uttered, and an utter wrenching of home ties, perhaps of 
many years’ existence, takes place. The wife must veil herself, and 
never again let her husband see her. She takes with her any pro- 
perty that has been given to her by her husband, parents, or any other 
person, this being always entirely her own, and not in any way subject 
to her husband’s will, and she leaves her husband’s house, and her 
children. 

A woman cannot, of herself, separate from her husband without 
his consent. If she is clever, however, she will take him by surprise 
at an unguarded moment, and contrive to do or say something which 
will make him so angry that before he can exercise sufficient self- 
control to stop himself, he has uttered the wished-for words. 

Aysha, a servant of mine in Cairo, told me she had done it in this 
way. Her story was this. She was married at the age of nine years 
and grew up knowing no one and caring for no one but her husband. 
To see that his clothes were of a snowy whiteness, and his stews and 
pilaufs carefully cooked with the full modicum of rich spices and 
savoury herbs, the rice of a golden colour imparted by the saffron, 
and the meat of an appetising tenderness, and all ready prepared at 
the moment of his arrival from the sook, was the sole object of her 
existence, and she was contented and happy, for he always spoke as 
if he loved her, and said ‘ he would never marry again, but that she 
should be the companion of his whole life.’ She was in time the 
mother of three children, who all died in infancy, but her life was 
bound up in her husband, and as long as she had him she did not 
care. 

One day he came in bringing with him a little girl and said that 
he had married again ! 

‘Ya Madamtee !’ (Oh my misfortune !) screeched Aysha, who was 
herself barely twenty. ‘ What have I done that you should hate me 
all at once, and bring this strange woman between us? May your 
shadow never grow less; may your father find mercy ; may you have 
length of days given you: send her back to her friends, and be not 
so cruel tome. Or else—why should I be in your way? divorce me 
sinee you no longer care for me.’ 

‘No,’ said her husband, ‘I do not hate you, and will not divorce 
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you. According to our prophet’s words (on him be peace) we, the 
believers, may have more wives than one, and what you ask_ is 
impossible.’ 

The days went on, and Aysha found herself become the drudge 
and servant, and no appeals for divorce were listened to; so one day, 
just as it was about the usual time for him to come home, she got 
together all her things and put them behind the door, with her 
milayeh (large veil for covering the figure) and boorka (nose veil). 
She then set upon the new wife, beating her, and scratching her, and 
tearing out her hair at such a rate, that when her husband came in 
his rage knew no bounds and he screamed out, ‘Talika bitalata!’ 
(divorced the third time!) She had not been divorced before, but 
the phrase means divorced without hope of return. 

In this way she got free, and catching up her bundle and veil with 
cat-like agility, she was out of the house before he could touch her. 

This is one case out of thousands which are daily occurring, and 
proves what I said before, that it is the religion of the false prophet, 
the tenet of the Koran, to which are attributable all the faults of 
Mohammedan women. And can it be possible that the enlightened 
daughters of Christian England knowingly and willingly ally them- 
selves to such a system by marriage with Mohammedans? 

No amount of education or civilisation or public opinion can give 
the wife of a Mohammedan any security in the marriage tie. 

Much has been said lately about the rights of woman. The 
gospel of Jesus Christ—the Old and New Covenant which form the 
basis of the religion of hitherto happy England—has given woman 
the right to be queen and sovereign of the home where she reigns as 
wife. As yet, and long may it remain so, her chief right and glory 
is to be the safe deposit of her husband’s confidence, the guiding star 
of his existence, one ‘in whom the heart of her husband doth safely 
trust, who openeth her mouth with wisdom, whose children arise up 
and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her.’ 

If things turn out otherwise—and it is sad that the weakness and 
sinfulness of human nature should often cause it to be so—yet it is 
not the Christian religion that is to blame. 

I feel compelled togive one more example of what the Mohammedan 
can do, and what his religion sanctions. 

It was a sad case which happened while I was at Damascus, and 
took place among the better class of Mohammedans. 

Zeynab R. was married to a very wealthy man who was very much 
older than her father; but as he was of very high standing in 
Moslem society, her father congratulated himself on having secured 
him as a husband for his child. Zeynab was only about ten years 
old when she was taken to her husband’s house, dressed out like a 
doll in all the finery and jewels which he had, in accordance with 
Moslem rules, sent with a lavish hand before the wedding. 
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Years passed away before she again crossed her husband’s 
threshold. 

Once behind the ‘ burdayeh’ or ‘ starr ’ (for both these names are 
given to the thick heavy curtain which shuts out the women’s 
apartments from the rest of the world) a young girl-wife is literally 
buried alive, and her horizon is limited by her husband, his wives, 
and his slaves. 

Until she becomes a mother herself she may nc‘ even think of 
seeing her own mother, and if, as in the case of Zeynab, by means of 
wealth or position her husband stands a little higher than her friends, 
years may pass away before she crosses her mother’s threshold again. 

A harem is a world in itself. The husband is the autocrat, and 
the larger the amount of his wealth, so much larger his harem, 
What passes there is never known or commented on in the outer 
world. 

It is contrary to all Moslem ideas and Moslem etiquette for any 
man to make inquiries about any female that lives in the house of 
another. 

It is but natural to suppose that among the many human beings, 
wives, concubines, and slaves, who compose a harem—with the head 
eunuch, who ostentatiously keeps them in order, but is really a little 
king among them—there are strong wills and fierce passions, com- 
manding intellects and unwearied energies, which, could they be 
rightly guided, might be of benefit to the world; but, being wholly 
without vent save among themselves, turn their little world into a 
perfect pandemonium. 

I will not harrow the feelings of the reader by relating the 
cruelties perpetrated in the utter oblivion of the harem between 
themselves, as described to me by one of their own number, for they 
know that no law can reach them. 

‘Oh! it is only women among themselves—who can expect 
women to be reasonable? It is best to turn a deaf ear to what goes 
on in the women’s apartments,’ say the men with a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulder. 

The husband and autocrat, caring but for his own self-indulgence, 
one day lavishes caresses and loads with presents some, for the time, 
favoured one, and the next gives her up to all that the fury and 
jealousy of those who are less favoured can invent. 

Zeynab became, in the course of time, the mother of two sons, 
but unkindness and cruelty had pulled down her constitution. Her 
mind seemed to give way at the hopelessness of her life. Worn toa 
shadow and mad with despair, she at last succeeded one day in eluding 
discovery by putting on the dress of a slave, and, slipping past the 
great burdayeh and the guardian bowab (the gate-keeper), fled to 
her father’s house. 

Her father had not seen her since she had left his house on her 
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wedding day! True, rumours were whispered about, and had been 
brought to him by elderly women who frequent the harems as 
pedlars and hawkers, but he had shrugged his shoulders and merely 
said ‘it would not be seemly to quarrel with a man of such standing 
as his son-in-law for the sake of a woman.’ Now that he saw the 
change in her he was startled and shocked as she threw herself at 
his feet and begged him to put an end to her life if he would, but 
not to send her back. 

The father’s heart was awakened, and she was tenderly cared for, 
but a long and severe illness followed, in which all hope of life was 
given up by the doctors. 

Her father took into consultation men learned in Moslem law, 
and sent deputation after deputation to his son-in-law entreating 
him to divorce her, and saying how utterly incapable she was of 
returning to be his wife. The unhappy father offered not only to 
remit her dowry and give up all claims to any property which she 
had left in the harem, but to pay any sum of money demanded 
within reason. 

Again and again the same answer came back, ‘I will not divorce 
her; she is my wife and must come back.’ Cadis and moollahs were 
sent to expostulate with him, but he laughed at all they said. ‘ He 
wanted her back, sick or well, and he would have her; not because 
he loved her, but to show her the consequences of trying to escape 
him. He was a Moslem, and would brook no interference between 
himself and the inmates of his harem. Mashalla! They would 
laugh at his beard if they could get off so easily.’ 

His fiendish looks as he said this frightened even those hardened 
men, and they advised her father to keep her carefully hidden, lest 
she should fall a victim to her husband’s cruelty. 

Shall I—dare I—put on paper what his next message was? I 
did not see it done myself. I was told—yes, I was told on good 
authority and in bated whispers—what it was. He took her two sons, 
who were also his sons—those little darling boys—he took them, 
wrung their necks, and sent their dead bodies still palpitating to 
show her what he had in store for her! 

The young mother, not yet twenty, never raised her head after 
the one wild shriek she gave, and in a few days she too died, the 
victim of despair. 

This is no exaggerated tale, no piece of sensational fiction. If 
I dared give names and dates, I am not sure but what now at the 
present moment there are some in England who could corroborate my 
statement. But what need have I of witnesses? Every Moslem 
knows that his religion gives him supreme control in his harem, and 
that neither law nor public opinion can touch him there. I have 
known English women married to Moslems who, having in their own 
persons experienced the reality of such a life, have made it the one 
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object of their lives to get their daughters out of the clutches of that 
religion, so baneful to women, before they reached the age considered 
marriageable among Moslems. I could call witnesses to the bitter 
tears and restless, sleepless anxiety with which an English mother 
watched the innocent gambols of her infant daughter, although her 
own husband was a man of education, of great wealth, and of a most 
influential position. He had been often in England and France, and 
spoke the languages of both those countries with ease. He was as 
good a husband as his religion would allow him to be, and after years 
of continued tears and entreaty on the part of his wife he actually 
was bold enough to wink at the mother’s fleeing with the child toa 
place of refuge. For this amount of kindness he was called to 
account by the ulemas and learned men of his religion, on the plea 
that it was a heinous sin against the Koran to keep his daughter 
where she could not be married to a Moslem. He was ordered to 
command her return, but her mother hid her and changed her own 
name. This was some years ago, and I do not know what the sequel 
has been. 

Having given an instance of a husband’s cruelty as shielded by 
the Koran and the Mohammedan religion, I will now proceed to 
show how a naturally amiable and good-hearted man is bid to look 
upon his wife by the light of that same Koran. 

On an Austrian steamer I met an Egyptian Effendi who seemed 
a man of intelligence and wealth. He had his wife with him, and 
had secured the ladies’ cabin for her. There she remained with her 
three little children and a black slave, never coming out once for a 
breath of fresh air during the whole voyage. 

The Effendi spoke of her in a very patronising, good-natured 
sort of way. He told me that he was just returning from Europe, 
and that, having been obliged to go there on business, he had taken 
his wife with him, to have an operation performed on her eyes for 
cataract, she being perfectly blind through that disease. 

On my showing some surprise at his incurring so much trouble 
and expense for a wife, this being an uncommon thing for a Moslem 
to do, he said, ‘It is sowab (a meritorious action) that she should 
be enabled to look upon her children. It is sowab with God. To 
see a blind dog who cannot look upon her puppies is a painful sight. 
How much more a human being! for after all a woman is a human 
being. -But now that she can see them she has nothing more to 
wish for and is very grateful to me.’ 

All this and much more of the like nature was said with an air 
of great benevolence and condescension, and although he looked and 
spoke as if he knew that he had done a very praiseworthy and humane 
action, which showed the goodness of his nature, I was bound to 
give him his due. It was indeed, especially thirty years ago, a 
wonderful thing for a Moslem husband to do. Perhaps the fact that 
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the three children were all boys had something to do with it, for 
most Moslems are very fond and proud of their sons. 

It is said the Koran enjoins the kind treatment of the wife, and 
so it does after a fashion which yet clearly gives full licence to the 
way the Moslems treat their wives. It says, ‘Treat them kindly ; 
and if ye would leave them, may God order it for the best.’ ‘If ye 
would change your wives for others, take not aught back from what 
ye had given them.’ 

This law demands no reason from the husband for divorcing his 
wife ; nor does it give her any claim or legal power by which she 
may oppose his wishes in this respect ; and it is in the selfishness of 
human nature that the strong shall triumph over the weak, and con- 
sider any and every exercise of power, however subtle or cruel it may 
be, as only the natural right and due given to man by God. 

Man’s will, capricious and fickle and totally unreasonable though 
it be, being made, therefore, the pivot on which these marriages 
rest, surely we know enough to be sure, in spite of all that Philo- 
Moslems may say, that the life of a Mohammedan woman is by no 
means to be envied. 

Much has been written about ‘ woman’s rights,’ and ‘ women of 
to-day,’ but the old words uttered thousands of years ago by our 
Saviour Himself, ‘ What, therefore, God hath joined together let not 


man put asunder,’ have given woman her real status in this world. 
That she takes her place as a helpmeet to man she owes to the 
Christian religion, and never in the Moslem’s Koran will she find 
such courage and strength as in the beautiful words, written by an 
inspired Apostle, ‘Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the church, and gave Himself for it.’ 


ANNIE REICHARDT. 
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FROM THE ALBERT NYANZA TO 
THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


On the Ist of April, 1889, I found myself with a following of about 
eighty Zanzibaris and two hundred and odd natives moving out of 
camp at Kavalli’s village, near the western shore of Lake Albert 
Nyanza, on the march towards Zanzibar, and home. The main column 
of the Emin Relief Expedition, under Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha, 
was to start from Kavalli’s ten days later, and pick me up at the 
principal village of a native chief called Majamboni, three days’ march 
from Lake Albert. 

At last, after many weary weeks of waiting and enforced idleness, 
we had turned our faces to the south, and were in a fair way of realis- 
ing what we so often had dreamt of—our march from the Albert 
Nyanza to the sea, with Emin, the object of our search, as one of our 
number. Arriving at Majamboni’s village on the 2nd of April, we 
made camp, and during the days that intervened between then and 
the arrival of the main body of the Expedition we busied ourselves 
in collecting supplies of food, and preparing a large and healthy de- 
tached camp for Emin’s people of the Equatorial Province. 

During our stay at Majamboni’s, which was protracted to over a 
month, owing to Mr. Stanley falling ill on his arrival, we had many 
opportunities of watching closely and gaining some knowledge of the 
customs and habits of the Wazamboni natives, who lived in the 
vicinity of our camp. They were our fast friends during the whole 
time we were among them, and at times one could see several 
hundreds of men and women wandering through the camp selling 
their articles of food to our men. After-experience showed us that 
in most respects these people could be taken as a fair type of almost 
any tribe inhabiting the lake regions of Central Africa. 

It is very often said that the simple native, in his natural state, is 
innocent of the vice of intemperance: I am convinced that a week’s 
residence among the Wazamboni would speedily dispel any such 
illusion. They are drinkers long and deep, both male and female. 

Once or twice a week the drums would be started sounding in 
the early morning, and soon after men, women, and children would 
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flock together to the meeting-place, generally near the chief’s hut, 
and throughout the day a prolonged pow-wow on the affairs of the 
nation be held. Towards evening the drums would again start 
going, and the whole crowd adjourn to a nice clear spot for dancing. 
Then the consumption of beer (pombé) would commence. As the 
evening wore on drunker and drunker got the throng of dancers, 
and usually about ten o’clock many had to go away, being simply 
too drunk to stand up. When midnight was reached the meeting 
generally broke up, through the supply of beer failing, and, amidst 
bibulous shouting, the dancers would wend their way off down the 
valley to their homes, many not arriving at their hut doors until 
nearly daylight. The women were just as hard drinkers as the 
men, but, being weaker, were unable to secure the keeping of the 
beer-pots to themselves, and the men, stepping in, drank their own 
and a great part of the women’s share also. 

They are great smokers, too, these people, and are passionately 
fond of a big pipe full of tobacco, with the accompaniment of ‘ nothing 
to do,’ so dear to savages. 

They /ash their very small and very precious packets of tobacco 
to their persons—not simply tie it up in parcels, and then attach 
these to their belts, but regularly lash them with long bits of 
string to their arms or shoulders. It seems extraordinary to an 
outsider that, in such a fertile spot as this is, and one so well 
suited to tobacco-growing, the natives grow and possess such small 
supplies of tobacco. One would think that, being so fond of it 
as they are, they would grow quantities of this useful article. -But it 
is here as almost everywhere else in Africa—the native heeds not 
the morrow, and in many cases, through sheer idleness or thought- 
lessness, suffers from the want of the simplest forms of everyday 
food, though these can be grown in great quantities at his very 
door. 

The three articles that every African holds nearest and dearest to 
his heart are meat, salt, and oil or fat. He would sell everything he 
possessed in order to obtain these; and he is a rich man indeed, in 
many countries, who can lick his lump of rock-salt as many as five or 
six times a day. It is far too precious to him to crush it into powder 
and mix up with his food ; he prefers to make it go further, so that he 
can think fondly over it, and so undoes his bundle, takes out his piece 
of salt, touches it with the tip of his tongue, and returns it carefully 
to its resting-place. It is then jealously guarded, and lashed with 
bits of string to his person. 

The Wambozi are like all other Africans as regards meat: they 
will sell or do anything for the possession of flesh of any sort or form, 
and no matter how long since killed. The killing of a ‘whole’ cow 
and the presentation of this to them was almost enough to cause a 
civil war, judging by the shouting and wrestling that went on over 
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the carcass. When Majamboni gave us a beast as a present, he 
invariably sneaked over to camp to be in at the death, and bega 
pound or two of flesh from us, even though he had only just made 
the beast a gift to us. 

On Wednesday, the 8th of May, we got away from Majamboni’s 
settlement, this time to march far ahead on our journey ere we should 
receive a serious check. We had before us a straightaway march of 
six months before we should come to rest and see the Indian Ocean. 
I hardly believe people to be capable of judging what six months’ 
marching really means who have not actually gone through something 
of a similar nature. Day after day, month after month, think how 
weary and footsore you would be likely to become! There were ~ 
nearly 1,700 miles ahead of us to foot step by step. This in itself 
would not have been, perhaps, a very great undertaking ; but it was 
the undisciplined and unwieldy mass of women and children from 
Equatoria, that would prevent us from forging ahead with any speed 
for the first twelve cr fourteen weeks, that made the undertaking 
appear so stupendous. 

Our first day’s march out from Majamboni’s gave us a pretty clear 
idea as to the marching powers of these people. The worst charac- 
ters and most inferior marchers were certainly the Egyptian and 
Coptic clerks; the best and most willing were the black men and 
women from the Makraka and Dinka countries. 

For the first two months, ere we had yet got the people into 
proper order and training, the advance party would reach camp 
about midday, as a rule; but the rearguard, struggling along with 
the weakly stragglers at the tail of the column, very seldom found 
itself at the end of the day’s march till 4.30 or 5.30 p.m. The result 
of this was a long, thin line of straggling men, women, and children, 
stretching over a distance of, at times, three miles in length from 
front to rear. Often have I been marching along and seen far 
ahead, at a distance of perhaps a mile and a half, the large red 
Egyptian flag of the advance party; and winding in and out and up 
and down behind this came the column, looking like some huge 
many-coloured serpent. 

I will describe a day’s march as seen from the point of view of 
one with the rearguard. But first let me explain the composition 
of this useful little body of men. To all intents and purposes our 
rearguard performed the same duties as those of a small rear- 
guard to any military force. From the Albert Nyanza to Zanzibar 
the rearguard was in charge of Captain Nelson and myself, on 
alternate days. Each took the duty, with his company of from 
sixty to eighty Zanzibar rifles. In additior to these were attached a 
dozen spare men, carrying no loads of any sort, whose duties were to 
help in carrying the sick and wounded, with the aid of rough make- 
shift hammocks. The work of the rearguard was peculiarly trying to 
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our men; for, in addition to carrying their boxes of ammunition, 
weighing fifty-six to sixty pounds, and protecting the flanks and rear 
of the column from the hostile attacks of natives, their pace was 
necessarily that of the slowest and weakest marchers ; consequently 
they were exposed for an average of ten hours daily, moving at a 
slow and tedious rate. 

To march straight away from one camp to the next at a fast pace 
is, perhaps, not difficult; but to slowly drag along, encouraging, 
entreating, or cursing at men, women, and children, and all the time 
being exposed to a fierce sun, was a piece of work that put to a very 
severe test the patience and general worth of those with the rear- 


About half-past five each morning the trumpet would sound 
throughout the camp, and forty minutes later everyone would be ready 
for the day’s march. Atagiven signal from Mr. Stanley the advance 
party, chosen from the picked men of the Expedition, would move off ; 
behind this came Mr. S., then No. 1 company of Zanzibaris, armed 
with Winchesters, and carrying Winchester ammunition, baggage, 
and tents. Then followed Emin Pasha and Captain Casati, surrounded 
by their personal attendants. Closely following the Pasha came 
Ferida, his little daughter, entrusted to the care of two stalwart Zan- 
zibaris, who carried her every inch of the way to the coast in a ham- 
mock. Behind the Pasha came two other companies of Zanzibaris, 
and close on the heels of these came the Cleaks—men, women, and 
children from the Equatorial Province. Next came out cattle, sheep, 
and goats; and behind these, and in rear of all, came the rearguard. 

The most able writer could scarcely give any idea of the state of 
confusion that took place on our first few days of marching. Per- 
haps shortly after leaving camp in the morning a deep ravine would 
present itself to view, lying directly in our path. Into this, utterly 
regardless of all orders shouted to them, would disappear the body of 
men, women, and children, in one huge, struggling mass. Hach 
seemed to think his or her life depended upon a single effort—that 
of getting across and out of the ravine with all possible speed, with 
the natural result that confusion reigned supreme, and a jam was 
caused, delaying us for hours before we could get everything clear. 

Shouting, cursing, crying, and fighting by strong men and little 
children wedged hopelessly together in one solid mass! Down 
would go the pots, pans, mats, and other articles of the family house- 
hold, and be speedily trampled out of sight in the rapidly form- 
ing mud. Here could be seen an anxious and perspiring mother, pro- 
testing loudly at the men who were jostling her, and dividing her 
attentions between her screaming baby and numerous earthenware 
pots. Jammed beyond hope, and at the same time busily guarding 
his pots and other breakables, one could see a huge six-foot Soudanese 
cursing at some one who had pushed him and endangered his pos- 
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sessions. ‘Who are you pushing?’ ‘Do you take me for a dwarf, 
that you fail to see me?’ ‘Wait till I get out of this, and I will 
smash your head in,’ &c. Sometimes the cattle and goats, too, would 
get loose, and, wandering aimlessly into the crowd, add to the 
general confusion and danger. 

But the most comical sight on occasions of this sort to anyone 
on the outside of the crush was that of a certain devout Mahome- 
dan, one Osman Effendi Lateef, an Egyptian, and late Vakeel to 
Emin’s Provinces. It offended this gentleman’s dignity terribly to 
be jammed up among the common herd of black men and cattle. 
Nevertheless, in the very midst of these he would sometimes find 
himself unable to stir a single foot, and witness on all sides the 
destruction of his beloved cooking-pots and gourds. Loudly then 
would he tell off his beads and pray to Allah to protect him amidst 
such danger, and save to him his cherished pots and pans. The 
position thus afforded to the onlooker was intensely amusing. Fancy 
a man hopelessly immovable in a struggling mass of men, women, 
children, and cattle, loudly praying to Allah to preserve his pots and 
dishclouts from destruction. 

Gradually those at the head of the column in the ravine would 
wind their way out, and so give more room to those following on in 
rear; and finally all would reach safely the farther bank. Then we 
regularly held what we termed ‘Sessions’ before proceeding. The 
officer in charge of the rearguard found himself acting the part of 
judge. Some one had filched somebody else’s nice juicy bunch of 
bananas, or in the crush some one had perhaps stolen a cooking-pot 
or knife, or perhaps there were two men fighting over the ownership 
of a spear or skin. All these disputes and quarrels had to be ad- 
justed on the spot, to prevent their taking place on the march; and 
by this time the head of the column would be miles away. 

Gradually though, but surely, discipline and order were enforced, 
and after two months’ schooling the whole body—women and chil- 
dren included—could do their marches straight off the reel from 
camp to camp without a halt. Children who at first suffered a 
great deal over a march of five miles could now do their ten to 
twelve, or even fourteen, miles by 3.30 P.M., with a one-hour halt at 
midday only, and not feel seriously done up in the evening. And 
though some of the children, who marched every step of the way, 
were under seven years of age, still on one of the marches in 
Usongoro we made twenty-three English miles, and every woman 
and child was up into camp by 7 P.M. (or twelve hours of marching). 

Next tothe Zanzibaris, the best and most untiring marchers were 
the black women of Equatoria—Dinkas and Makrakas. They were 
far superior to the Soudanese we had brought from Cairo in both 


speed and endurance. 
It was a frequent and common sight to see one of these women 
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carrying one little child, and leading another by the hand, and, in addi- 
tion, simply loaded down with pots, mats, skins, and baskets belonging 
to her family. It is a great mistake to suppose that black women 
are a hindrance in any way to the rapid marching of a caravan in 
Africa, and that therefore they should be forbidden to follow their 
husbands from the coast to the interior, On the contrary, women 
are of immense help to the men, and consequently to the leader of 
an expedition. The porter, loaded with his box or bag of sixty 
pounds, his rifle and ammunition and mat, has quite enough to 
carry through eight hours of marching, and is thoroughly fatigued 
at the end of it. His wife then, if allowed to accompany him, carries 
for him his cooking-pots, and food enough, perhaps, to last both of 
them six or eight days 

On arrival at camp she prepares his evening meal, gets the camp ~ 
ready, and, if necessary, washes his cloths for him, and helps in a 
hundred ways her tired husband. Besides doing this, the women on 
the march enliven everybody with their pleasant chatter ‘and cheery 
singing. It adds immensely to the comfort and happiness of the 
men if their wives are allowed to follow them into the interior. 
It is only on very rare occasions that a Zanzibar woman is not able to 
march just as far and just as fast as her husband. More than all 
this, I would advocate the enrolment of the women on the caravan 
books, and pay them so much per month, if only for the reason that 
to the leader of the expedition they act as a small provision-trans- 
port corps, and help his men on by allowing them the free use of 
their limbs to the carrying of their loads and using of their rifles. 
I have seen a woman carrying twelve days’ rations for herself and 
her husband, as well as the necessary cooking-pots. Had this man 
been single, he would probably have carried only three to five days’ 
provisions, and no pots or utensils to cook them in. 

About the middle of May, after getting numerous glimpses of 
Mount Ruwenzori, with its snow-capped peaks, the Expedition arrived 
at the lowest level of the Semliki River, and on the 18th and 19th 
crossed over. The Semliki River rises in the Albert Edward Nyanza, 
about ten days’ march away from where we crossed it, and enters the 
Albert Nyanza about thirty miles below this point. It was about 
eighty yards broad, and five feet deep on an average at the point of 
crossing, and its water is brackish and unpleasant to the taste. 
During the crossing over of the column some raiders of Kaba Rega, 
the King of Unyoro, fired at us a volley of slugs and bullets from 
their Tower muskets; but when a sally was made by our men on them 
they cleared out, and we lost sight of them in the long grass. 

I believe this valley to be as unhealthy a spot as could be found 
in all Africa. A damp and poisonous vapour covers everything 
directly the sun goes down, and the night air is thick with malarial 
gases, carried hither and thither by cold draughts of air from the hills 
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near at hand. Two officers of the Expedition came near losing 
their lives here, and leaving their bones behind them in Africa ; and 
all of us, black and white, are not likeiy to forget the aching backs 
and splitting headaches we endured in this fever-hatching establish- 
ment, the Semliki Valley. 

On the 30th of May we found ourselves camping directly under 
one of the loftiest spurs of Ruwenzori. We had reached at last the 
mountain we had seen from afar so often, and were now camping 
under its shades. I trust, therefore, reader, that you will pardon us 
for a little fling of honest pride that it had been left to us to discover 
what many brave men had failed in doing for centuries before—the 
snow-capped peaks of the ‘ Mountains of the Moon,’ and the birth- ~ 
place of the Western Nile, for below us flowed the same water that 
runs past Khartoum and Cairo, in a stream so small that a native with 
ease could throw a knobkerry over it. 

We were rather staggered to find close by some Manyuema ivory- 
raiders and slavers. From far-away Manyuema these people had 
come in their search for ivory—three months and a half of marching, 
every foot of it through dense forest—and now they were encamped 
within about twenty days of Wadelai, in Equatoria. That is to say, 
these people, who are Mahomedans, are within practical touch of 
Emin Pasha’s late province, and may at some not very distant date 
join hands and cast their lot with the Mahdists. If so, the combina- 
tion will be a strong one against the progress of the white man in 
Central Africa, and one which will enormously retard civilisation and 
trade. 

From what I have seen of the Manyuema, I am inclined to believe 
they would make the best of religious recruits to any such agency as 
that of the Mahdists. They are burning to distinguish themselves 
in religion, are exactly similar in their ideas of looting and slavery 
to the Mahdists, and, moreover, are generating slowly a feeling of 
hatred to the white man. These three qualities are quite sufficient 
to make us expect that North-West Africa, the Soudan, and the 
Southern Congo will one day be joined together in one common 
religious warfare—that of a modern and more fanatical Mahome- 
danism than ever, whose aim shall be to preserve the country to 
its own uses and keep back the white man. Tippoo Tib, the 
Manyuema, and Omar bin Saleh, the Mahdist general south of 
Khartoum, are kindred spirits; both are eager for that universal 
religion which nearest approaches their own peculiar ideas on the 
subject ; both are raiders and slavers successful to a degree. 

On the 6th of June I started up the mountain with an escort of 
forty rifles, to find out if it were possible that an ascent to the 
very summit could be made. It was not our intention this time to go 
for more than a two days’ journey upwards, but merely to sketch out 

the mountain, and try to find a leading spur which might enable us 
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to ascend to the top from some future camp. For the first thousand 
feet above the camp the natives were bold and aggressive, but after 
this height had been reached they gave us very little further trouble. 
On the second day out we reached an altitude of nearly 11,000 feet, 
but were then obliged to turn back, as to go farther on by the route 
we were following was impossible ; moreover our men felt the cold 
intensely, and our food ran out. I made several sketches, took the 
altitude with aneroids, and decided upon what I considered would be 
the best spur by which to make a future ascent from a camp two days 
to the east of our present maincamp. Unfortunately for us, though, 
when we actually did reach this point it was not deemed safe to 
leave camp and go up the mountain, as around us on all sides were 
Kaba Rega’s Wanyoros, armed with Sniders and Tower muskets, and 
only waiting for a good opportunity to set upon us and take our 
guns and ammunition. Among the plants, &c., we plucked for Emin 
Pasha’s collections were blueberries, blackberries, violets, and giant 
heaths, besides many ferns which are well known in England. The 
natives on the mountain-sides do not appear to ascend ever toa 
greater height than about 9,800 feet, the upper edge of the bamboo- 
forest. And I doubt very much if a black man of any tribe has ever 
tried to reach even the peaks of the lower range. 

Who will be the next person to try the ascent of Ruwenzori? 
Whoever he is he should take with him 200 rifles, and men who can 
handle them well; for, unless he manages to make a firm friend of 
Kaba Rega, there will be some fighting to do. Emin Pasha col- 
lected a great many specimens of different plants as we marched 
along the foot of the range, and one of his clerks managed to shoot 
for him some rare birds, so that he was in ecstasies in his talks over 
the life that one might lead camping near these mountains. The 
Pasha’s people are now under us completely as regards discipline, 
and take all their orders direct from us; the change for the better 
is a most marked one. 

The Egyptian officers and clerks are even beginning to look up 
abit. So far they have been mere passengers travelling with the 
column, but there are signs now of their becoming useful members 
of our party before long, and helping, to some extent, towards the 
general safety. What really has assisted us in this, perhaps, as 
much as anything else, has been the unconcealed disgust with which 
the Zanzibaris look upon anyone who is not capable of taking his 
share in the common defence. I think these Egyptians gradually 
became ashamed of themselves and the part they had played. At 
the same time all of us were quite ready to admit that these people 
had much to contend with. They had for years been dependent 
upon numbers of men and women servants to do their slightest 
bidding. They had lived long, sedentary lives in Equatoria, rarely 
stirring outside their compounds, and had, in consequence, become 
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soft, and unused to marching: and, worst of all, the violent excesses 
of which they had been guilty ia past days had broken out in the 
form of virulent ulcers and sores, and these naturally caused much 
pain, and were aggravated by the daily marching. 

On the 13th of June we solved the question as to whether the 
Semliki River came out of the Albert Edward Lake, and found that 
without doubt it did, and that the waters of this lake find their way 
into the Nile. 

17th and 18th of June.—We spent two easy days at the north end 
of the Albert Edward, and amused ourselves in watching the natives 
taking away loads of salt from Lake Katwé, a small and very salt 
piece of water about one-half by three-quarters of a mile in area. 

Just before reaching Katwé the Warasura of Unyoro (raiders) 
came at us with their flintlocks and Tower muskets, and thought to 
smash us up and capture our rifles and ammunition. After several 
brushes with us they retired, and we were abie to free the salt mines 
to the King of Ankori, a large and powerful country to the eastward 
of us. Asa natural result of this, going through Ankori we received 
the greatest kindness and hospitality from the natives. 

The Wanyankori are without doubt the finest race of men we 
had yet come across in Africa. Tall, and with well-knit frames, they 
were a race of warriors, one could see at a glance. Their spears are 
models of strength and symmetry, and the owners of them 
numerous. 

Probably, in Ankori women have higher social position than in 
any other country in Central Africa. They do not appear, as in 
many other places, to be simply the slaves of the men, but seem to 
be made much more of, and treated more as equals than is 
generally the case. The Wanyankori possess two enviable ac- 
complishments—the art of dressing most beautifully the skins of 
animals ; and, secondly, that of making such delicately-shaped clay 
pipes as would excite the envy of any European craftsman. 

Probably the Waganda, Waruanda, and Wanyankori tribes are 
the most powerful in all Africa between the Zambesi and Gondokoro ; 
but I am convinced that 750 rifles, if in the hands of good men, 
could defeat the greatest force that any of these tribes could bring 
to an attack. It is true that the Waganda could place a very large 
body of men in the field, probably quite 40,000 warriors ; but they 
would lack organisation of any sort, and though possessing many 
guns themselves, are frightened of rifles in the hands of good men. 
The fighting powers of African tribes are much overrated; much 
more deadly are the fevers and dysentery of the countries these 
tribes inhabit than the people themselves. 

The highlands of Ankori and Karagwé, though forming the most 
magnificent cattle-country, cannot be considered healthy for Euro- 
peans as they at present stand. Fever of a peculiarly severe type 
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affects all strangers, and even the natives themselves continually 
suffer from it. No doubt, as in time better communications are 
opened up to these countries, the white man will stand a better chance 
of living there than he at present would; but the necessary time 
spent in marching on foot to these places would render most whites 
unfit to carry on active work. From the 11th to the 24th of July 
the whole Expedition suffered from fever, nearly every man, woman, 
and child, black and white, being down with it. Fully 70 per cent. 
of the Equatorial people were rendered unfit for marching, and we 
were obliged to make one halt of three days to allow the men rest 
and a chance to pick up a little strength. 

Our experience goes to prove that women drink far more water 
than men on the march, and suffer more from its absence. Forty 
minutes out from camp in the morning one would see women stop- 
ping to drink at some pool or stream, and then, again, at nearly every 
stream or pool we came across, throughout the rest of theday. The 
white men of the party would only drink about three-fifths of the 
quantity of water in a day that the same number of black men would 
get through, even when we drank no tea or other beverage. 

We also found ourselves more than matches at marching with the 
best of our Zanzibaris when the distances were considerable, say for 
ten days on end. In a single day’s march, if over twenty-five 
miles, the Zanzibari would leave most Englishmen behind; but after 
this his feet would become tender, and next day the English- 
man would pass him—both carrying nothing but rifles, of course, or 
otherwise equally loaded down. The white man is aided by his boots, 
which keep his feet cool, and secure his toes against knocks from 
twigs and pebbles. The Pasha and Casati are both fairly good 
marchers, but Casati generally appears quite ready for the rest at the 
end of the day’s march. 

A more charming companion than Emin Pasha round the camp- 
fire at night, when all is quiet and the day’s work done, would be dif- 
ficult to find. His stores of information on all modern subjects are 
simply wonderful ; hardly a subject but he has read, or heard of, and 
can give a shrewd opinion about. His anecdotes of Turkish military 
life in the East were told in a quiet, pleasant way, and all intensely 
interesting; and many a pleasant evening have we officers passed 
away together near his tent-fire, talking of his and our lives and 
prospecting about the future. 

The Pasha told us many a story of Gordon and his life at Khar- 
toum which as yet have not reached the light of the outer world. 
From the Pasha’s constant conversation I gathered that he saw fully 
the absolute necessity there was for his evacuating the Equatorial 
Province as he did, and he realised that he had done so only just in 
time ; but he always felt keenly that such a step had to be taken, and 
that all his work would now go for nothing. He is a very wiry little 
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man, and suffers little from the heat of the sun; but after a few 
tmailes of marching in the early morning, each day he invariably got 
up on his donkey and rode out the remaining distance to camp. 

He always had a cheery good-morning for us all as he passed the 
rearguard drawn up at the exit of camp, setting the people in 
their proper order for the day’s march; and then, again, at the 
crossing of some stream or ravine where we had closed up on to the 
main body, and come across him, he was almost always ready with a 
story or laugh to cheer us and help us on through the day’s journey. 

Of the late Egyptian officers of Equatoria who accompanied us 
to the coast, with one or two exceptions, but little can be saidintheir | 
favour. They were a standing example of the saying, ‘Trust a pure 
black or a pure white man; but a yellow one, never.’ 

We have in camp specimens of at least six powerful tribes, coming 
from different parts of Africa; out of all these we cannot find men who 
make even fair sentries at night. The African is not of the stuff 
that good sentries are made of: he is frightened of the darkness in 
the first place ; he is usually stuffed with heavy food just at the time 
you require him to watch most keenly ; and, above all, he dislikes ter- 
ribly the enforced silence that is necessary on still nights. It is 
next to impossible to place three black men on a post some distance 
out from ca and get them to abstain from talking; vnly a long 
and severe discipline will teach them this. 

On the 23rd of July it was reported that Antari (lion), the King 
of Ankori, was to send his son to us to make blood-brotherhood with 
Mr. Stanley. He arrived in the morning, and we had a regular 
Queen’s-birthday parade in his honour. After a big pow-wow and beer- 
drink we fell-in the men and fired a few de joie of three rounds per 
man; we then gave three rousing cheers for the king, for his 
kindness to us when passing through his country. But that which 
pleased the boy (for he was only a lad) beyond measure was the firing 
of the Maxim gun for his special edification. I put up the gun 
and, getting a belt ready, aimed it at a hill about 600 yards distant. 
Great was the delight of the future king of Ankori as the 200 odd 
cartridges were churned out in very rapid succession. He asked all 
sorts of odd questions about the gun: how it fired so quickly, just 
like rain; and begged me to give over the handles of the gun to him 
to have a try. But having too much regard for the mass of human 
flesh eagerly surrounding the gun, I thought it safer to refuse. 

The Maxim gun was our strong point whenever a chief or monarch 
had to be pleased ; on all state occasions it was trotted out and shown 
to the admiring crowd of savages, and some rounds fired to show its 
powers. 

Sometimes it was evident, though, that the natives failed to 
appreciate its merits; and I have seen some old savage, after seeing 
powder, even perhaps for the first time, look at me with an expression 
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which clearly signified, ‘H’m! we have lots of those things in our 
village ; you don’t impress me a bit with your stupid old gun. Show 
us something better.’ And all this after perspiring away a good 
hour to make the thing a success! 

On the 26th and 27th of July we crossed the River Kagera and 
entered the kingdom of Karagwé, and again received the greatest 
kindness from the populace. Perhaps this was because they dreaded 
our rifles ; but we preferred to consider it was simply pure kindness 
and hospitality on their part. 

Reaching Kapurro on the 3rd of August, we found it to be an old 
Arab station long since deserted, and the only remains of Arab rule 
that remained were some lime-trees, tomato-plants, and the ruins of 
old clay houses. Mr. Jephson went to pay the official visit to the 
king, and pay our respects to him. This personage was found sitting 
near the door of his hut, surrounded by his chiefs and women, and 
engaged in that chronic occupation of all African potentates, the 
drinking of beer and smoking of tobacco. The visit being returned 
to us next day, many political points were settled, and we were given 
carte blanche to procure all food free of cost in his country. 

We commenced now to forge ahead at a rate previously unknown 
tous. Very often the sun had gone to rest before the rearguard 
came up to camp, making thirteen hours of marching in a day. 

Reaching Uthenga on the &th of August, we came upon the old 
tracks of Speke and Grant, and for the first time for two years and 
two months crossed the trail of the white man in Africa. 

We had worked the men by this time into splendid condition ; 
their leg and back muscles were like steel in hardness; the result 
was many long and fast marches. Each member of the Expedition, 
from its leader down to the smallest girl, was doing the best to 
get forward, and -it was common now to find everyone in camp by 
noon, having done ten to twelve miles since dawn. Faster and faster 
each day we went, through Karagwé and Shangiro, and on the 18th 
of August came up with the bluff shores of the Victoria Nyanza, the 
largest of African lakes. Never shall we forget the sight that met 
our eyes that morning. To the east we had a sea-horizon, and being 
about 200 feet above the lake could see an immense area of water 
glittering in the morning sunlight. Dotted as it was with the most 
picturesque of wooded islands, it reminded those of us who had seen 
them of the Canadian lakes. 

The Zanzibaris were overjoyed at the sight, as many of them had 
visited Ussukuma—a country we could just see through the haze to 
the south-west of the lake—and knew for the first time their position, 
and where they were. On August the 20th we had just 110 miles 
to go ere-we should reach the mission-station of Msalala, and once 
more see our white brothers, and hear news of the busy, rushing out- 
side world. We were burning to get a glimpse at newspapers and 
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books, and to hear again of our friends at home and their: doings. 
We had heard really nothing of what had been going on in Europe 
for the past two years, and during all this time had been working 
patiently away with but one object in view, and had at last attained 
it. Our feelings, then, at finding ourselves once more near letters, 
white men, books and newspapers would be difficult to describe. 

On the 20th, before the sun had arisen, we started from camp 
after a stirring speech to the men from Mr. Stanley. A tremendous 
cheer broke out from the men when he had finished, and asked them 
if they could do the remaining distance to Msalala, 110 miles, in ten 
camps. § Aywallah Bwana, Inshallah ’ (‘ Yes, Master, please God, each 
and every one of us will do it’). Fasterand faster we went along ; no 
shouting and talking on the march now, but quiet, steady, swinging 
along. Away from camp and across the grassy, plains we went in one 
long, unbroken line, each man stepping directly in the footprints of 
the one in front of him, and doing his level best. And at last, on the 
morning of the 28th, about 11 a.M., the Expedition marched through 
the gates of Msalala mission-station, and was welcomed by Mr. Deeks 
and Mr. Mackay of the Church Missionary Society. One hundred 
and ten English miles in nine days and a few hours! I ask you to 
pause, reader, and consider what this means. Recollect that for over 
400 miles on end before this final spurt the men had had no halt for 
over three days at one time ; that is, they had marched from Majam- 
boni to Msalala, 510 miles, without a halt of greater than seventy-two 
hours at one time. Each man carried his box or load weighing 
57 lbs., his rifle of 94 lbs., his mat and food, and twenty rounds of 
ammunition, or in all a dead-load of 69 lbs. Food had to be obtained 
and hostile natives driven off at many points on the journey, causing 
delays, of course. I ask you to consider for one moment what 
manner of man the leader of those men must have been to make 
them rise to such a splendid bit of marching and thorough good work 
as this was. 

At the mission-station we revelled in books and newspapers, and 
long friendly chats we had with Mackay and Deeks. From Mackay 
we learnt that two German emperors had died during our absence, 
and that now Wilhelm II. was reigning. Fortunately for us we got 
some pairs of boots from Mackay. These would be a great blessing to 
us, as our old boots scarcely held together, and the feldschoons of 
raw hide made by us gave us unending trouble and worry in repair- 
ing them each day. A good pair of thick English shooting-boots 
should carry one over 500 miles of dry marching; but if mud and 
swamps are to be met, they would only last about half this distance. 

We learnt that: the Germans were fighting the Arabs near the 
coast, and probably the route vid Mpwapwa would be impossible. 
For nineteen days we rested ourselves within the friendly walls of 
the mission-station, and finally made a start for our last long march 
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of 720 miles to the coast on the 16th of September, after many fare- 
wells to poor Mackay, who died soon after we reached the coast. 
For the last time the Expedition was reorganised, and the companies 
reformed, and laden with cloth, wire, and beads. We hoped to make 
a steady and peaceful march to the sea. 

But when only four days out from Mackay’s we had some sharp 
tussles with the Wassu Kuma, who objected to the ‘ hongo ’ we offered 
to pay on going through their country. Shortly after the pow-wow 
they retired, and from a distance opened fire on us. Our position 
was a critical one, situated in the open sandy desert as we were, and 
the mass of women and children formed into a square afforded an 
easy and certain target to the enemy’s slugs and bullets. Here again 
the black women showed themselves superior in pluck to the Egyptians, 
and loud and long were their yells of derision as the Wassu Kuma 
turned tail and fled. Some of the natives got within 120 yards 
of our rifles before they were stopped. We are now in what has 
formally been recognised as German territory, but the natives were 
absolutely unaware that any change had taken place, or that they 
were now subjects of the Emperor of Germany. The name of the 
latter monarch would convey about as much impression to their minds 
as that of the man in the moon. 

We found in our journeyings that England is not alone in her 
trouble as to getting the best weapon for her soldiers to handle. 
The natives of Africa, too, have their ‘ magazine rifle’ difficulty ; 
only with them it assumes the shape of the spear. It appears that 
some time ago the weapon that was considered best was the assegai, 
or light throwing spear. For some reason or other this has all 
been changed throughout almost every Central African country 
within the last twenty years, and now the most efficient weapon is 
thought to be the ‘ stabbing spear,’ which is never let go out of the 
hand or thrown. The ‘adaptation of such a spear has, of course, 
changed the whole fighting tactics of these tribes, in the same way 
as magazine rifles have changed our tactics; and to get the best 
form of stabbing spear is the question that is sorely trying the minds 
of the native war-councils, just as we are troubled about the form 
our rifle is to take. 

One result of this is to see in Karagwé, for example, a large and 
varied assortment of all descriptions of spears practically on trial. 
And I have no doubt there, as in England, the inventors and 
patentees of ‘these various weapons are pushing forward their claims 
to the notice of the authorities, and trying to oust their brethren. 

Passing over the hot, sandy deserts, the difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient water made itself severely felt by all, and to help on the little 
children and sickly ones we organised a water-carrying party, and 
placed it under the officer in charge of the rearguard, so that the 
stragglers who were weakest might get a drink. 
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Nearly all of us (whites) found that the very much abused habit 
of smoking was a great help in time of thirst. Not that one after 
the smoke did not require a drink of water just as much, but during 
the act of smoking one’s senses were soothed, and the craving for 
water made less, and so relief obtained. 

The Wanyamwezi porters are perhaps the best carriers that come 
from any of the inland countries of Africa; they can carry with ease 
weights up to seventy pounds, but are great cowards, and drop their 
loads and run if fired at. For this reason it is customary for their 
caravans to be periodically robbed and wrecked with great ease by 
the robbers of the desert, the Wa Rugga Rugga. 

On the 19th of November, about 10.30 4.M., we caught sight of the 
German flag waving over Fort Mpwapwa, and soon after halted under 
the two guns of the fort and made camp. Here we were welcomed 
by some German officers, who informed us that this was their farthest 
point west. Fort Mpwapwa was well able to withstand the attacks 
of any number of Arabs, provided its water-supply would only hold 
out. It is very striking to see our Zanzibaris beside the Zulu and 
Soudanis soldiers of the Germans. Our men never salute us, and 
know no drill that could be of use to them; while, on the other hand, 
the Germans have their men drilled to almost perfection. While it 
is of the greatest importance to have men well trained in the use of 
their arms—i.e., to be good shots—I doubt if all this fancy drilling 
does much good ; it is apt to break down in such a country as this. 

Six days after leaving Mpwapwa we received as a gift from Major 
von Wissmann some hams, champagne, and cigars. Needless to say, 
we soon made these disappear. Later on we received still further 
presents, this time from Mr. J. G. Bennett, of the New York Herald. 
These certainly showed we were approaching civilisation, for among 
them were tooth-brushes, Florida water, and soap. 

On the evening of the 4th of December we found ourselves en- 
camped near the Wami River, and only eight miles from Bagamoyo 
and the Indian Ocean. The men were in great spirits, singing the 
whole day long, as the thought arose that home and friends were 
near. 

As we were ali chattering and sitting round the camp-fires about 
eight in the evening, talking of to-morrow and what it was to bring 
forth, and of our past adventures, all of a sudden came the low ‘ boom’ 
of the Sultan’s gun far across the water from the island of Zanzibar. 
It was the signal that calls all true believers to evening prayer. 
Like some long-lost and long-since forgotten chord, it awoke the 
memories of the Zanzibaris, and went straight to their hearts. With 
a tremendous outburst of cheering, the men sprang up from their 
fires and rushed over to where our chief’s tent stood. Again and 
again the cheers rang out through the still night air, as the men 
gathered round Mr. Stanley’s tent and sang his praises. 
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Next day the Expedition marched into Bagamoyo; and as we 
looked seaward again we saw, for the first time for three years, the 
Union Jack flying at the peaks of the men-of-war lying in the 
Bay. 

Good-bye, boys; you have stuck to us like the men you are. 
Over six thousand English miles some of us have footed it backwards 
and forwards through the forests and across the plains of Africa 
together. And though now we go to the white man’s home far over 
the sea, still, deep down in the heart of each of us will ever live the 
remembrance of the pluck and fortitude shown by you through so 
many dark and trying days. 

W. G. Stairs, 
Lieutenant, R.E. 





TSAR v. JEW. 


‘Now there arose a new king over Egypt which knew not Joseph; 
and he said to his people, Behold the people of the children of 
Israel are too many and too mighty for us: come let us deal wisely 
with them, lest they multiply, and it come to pass that, when there 
falleth out any war they also join themselves unto our enemies. . . . 
And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve them with 
rigour.’ So said Pharaoh in the first chapter of Exodus, and so 
quotes an anti-Semitic writer as one of the reasons for the improve- 
ment of the Jews off the face of Russia; a second reason being that 
though a large number of Slavs try their utmost to avoid fulfilling 
their soldiering duties, twenty-three out of twenty-eight per cent. of 
those who shirk the conscription are Jews. 

It is useless to try and discuss any proposition with such a logician ; 
but the two points above mentioned are half-a-dozen pages apart, and 
the casual reader may easily miss their curious connection, and be 
carried away by the plausible arguments in between to imagine 
that the essayist has proved his case against the race he sweepingly . 
condemns. But the question of the Russian Jew, not as connected 
with Lord Mayor’s meetings, past or present, but as concerning the 
pauper immigration into the East End of London, has become one 
of such burning interest to millions of human beings that it is well: 
worth careful sifting and elucidation, and is no longer one between 
the Tsar and his Semitic subjects only. 

The Jewish question is emphatically not a religious question. 
Except in Spain and, to a slighter extent, in Italy, it never has been 
a religious question. The Inquisition persecuted the Jew, as it per- 
secuted the Mussulman and the Protestant—as the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legend’ has it :— 


Turks, heretics, infidels, jumpers and Jews, 


No one else ever did in the narrow sense of the word. The 
Romans tolerated him; Charlemagne and his successors placed 
him under a spiritual ban and left him severely alone, and we find no 
traces of persecution in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
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And why? The reason is not very recondite or far to seek. 

If Front de Boeuf had been placed in the Palace of Truth instead 
of the Castle of Torquilstone, would he have suggested hereticab 
doctrines as the reason for making Isaac of York acquainted with 
the gridiron in his dungeon ? 

Did King John draw the teeth of his Semitic subjects because 
they had not submitted to the rites of baptism ? 

It took some time after the lawless period that followed the dis- 
integration of the Roman Empire for wealth once more to accumu- 
late in the hands of individuals; and the knights and soldiers of 
fortune acquired it quicker than the slow working and much har- 
assed trader. But unpleasant consequences might have followed had 
John’s and Front de Beeuf’s victims been christened Norman or Saxon. 
He whom the Church had placed outside the pale of justice and 
charity had alone no defenders. 

It was power trading on the superstition of its neighbours. Have 
motives so very much altered since those days? Human nature is. 
unfortunately the same all the world over, whether Saxon or Gael, 
Teuton or Celt, Slav or Semite. When a crowd of ill-fed, ill-housed,. 
uneducated and moneyless folk see a minority in their midst possessed: 
of luxuries they yearn for yet cannot obtain, it takes little eloquence 
to persuade them that, as that minority is outside the pale of spiritual 
welfare, it ought also to be placed outside that of temporal welfare 
and its goods given over to those whom Providence and the executive 
Government consider more deserving. ‘Heaven helps those that 
help themselves ’ is a proverb liable to more than one interpretation. 

The Gordon riots were not accepted in England as a reason for 
turning all the Roman Catholics out of Great Britain ; yet it is now 
seriously argued that the anti-Semitic risings justify the removal of 
the Jews from Russia. 

As far as I can make out, the Russians object to the Jews :— 

1. Because they increase rapidly and their infant mortality is a 
tenth smaller than that of the Christian Russians. 

2. Because they do not amalgamate with and become lost in the 
Slav races. 

3. Because they are not agriculturists and show no desire to till 
the soil. 

4. Because they are principally middlemen, and belong to no. 
guild. 

5. Because they shirk soldiering. 

6. Because they evade the laws made against them. 

Reason Number 1 may surely be left to take care of itself; or 
perchance many curates of the Anglican Church with small salaries 
and large families may explain. 

Number 2 is essentially a religious, or rather sectarian, com- 
plaint up to a certain point; and beyond that point only proves the 
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condition artificially produced by one of those laws which the Russians 
declare are simply maintained for self-defence. That is to say, a Jewish 
parent naturally prefers to see his children marry into Jewish families, 
just as the Roman Catholic prefers to mate with the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant with the Protestant. Therefore, the Jewish com- 
munity remains dogmatically the Jewish community all the world over,. 
though its numbers increase. But in Russia only is it also linguistically 
a Jewish community. The Russian Jew is a legacy from the partition of 
Poland, and, like the rest of the country, knew not Russian when he 
was forcibly annexed. The wealthy Jew can of course easily learn the 
language ; but how is the poor one to do so when the native holds aloof 
from him save for the necessities of business; and the lawsteps in to 
forbid the attendance of more than a certain percentage of Jewish 
children in the national schools, a percentage calculated, not on the- 
number of Jewish, but of Christian children. 

When equal facilities of education are given to both in Russia, 
the Jew and the mowjik will talk the same tongue, and ‘ Yiddish ’ 
(the Polish dialect of Hebrew!) will disappear from that country as- 
it is disappearing from Whitechapel or the Ghettos of Frankfort and 
Rome. 

3. Why are the Jews not agriculturists ? The Russians say be- 
cause they are physically and intellectually incapable of the pursuit. 
If so, whose fault is that? They were not created so. In the Old 
Testament there is much description of certain kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel whose exports consisted almost exclusively of corn and 
wine, and whose towns were few and far between. But the conqueror 
overwhelmed and dispersed them to the four corners of the earth: 
and the Jews perforce turned to other means of livelihood. 

It would indeed have been marvellous had the agricultural instinct 
remained in the Jew during the seventeen and a half centuries in 
which, whatever privileges were given to or withheld from him, all 
nations alike were agreed as to this—that the Jew, asa Jew, could not 
and should not hold land. It is curious that most of the Judophobes: 
in this country should belong to the party that asserts that an [rish 
tenant, notwithstanding fixity of tenure and compensation for dis- 
turbance, cannot possibly succeed in the struggle for life unless he 
is given the fee simple of the acres he farms ; and at the same time: 
agrees with the Russian that the Jew is unfit to be a landowner be-- 
cause, when he was not even allowed to become the leaseholder of 
the house he dwelt in, he did not devote his energies to tilling the- 
soil in which he was by Jaw forbidden to hold the slightest interest. 
Till the beginning of this century such a law existed all over Europe.. 
It remained the law of Austria till after 1848; it is to this day the 
law in Russia. 
 * Yiddish ’ is merely the phonetic spelling of the German word ‘ Jiidisch,’ as pro- 
nounced by the German Polish Jew. 
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It surely does not require any deep scientific knowledge in this 
century to recognise that heredity is a fact to be reckoned with. We 
acknowledge it in cows, in horses, in dogs ; why, or rather how, deny 
it in man? Does the Russian believe that the Orloff trotter is a 
creature radically different from the common horse ; or does he admit 
that the speed and form of that valuable breed are the result of care- 
ful selection and training through many generations? Are not the 
Barzois—those marvellous hounds of which any two will master the 
fiercest wolf—carefully mated according to quality and ferocity as 
well as strength and colour? Yet he insists that, after seventeen 
hundred years of forcible divorce from land, fifty years should have 
sufficed to reintroduce into the Jewish nature the old love of vine- 
yard and cornfield which, since a.D. 70, Roman and Teuton, Celt 
and Slav, have so determinedly and impartially striven to wean hin 
from. 

4, But it was not only from the possession of land that the Jew 
was everywhere excluded in the good old days, and is now excluded 
in Russia. The guilds were not in the habit of opening their portals 
to the Hebrew dogs; nor do they do so now in Russia. What would 
the patron saint have said to the confraternity that brought so vile 
an outcast under his sacred banner? Yet most of the trades allowed 
no one to practise their particular craft unless that person was 
possessed of the freedom of the guilds. Wherefore it is evident that 
Jews could not follow those trades. They might be workmen; they 
could never be master joiners or builders, turners or carpenters, 
tailors or bootmakers, armourers or upholsterers; or in fact become 
independent professors of any handicraft that had grown lucrative . 
enough and powerful enough to form itself into a monopoly. 

What remained, then, for the Jew to do? He might be a jeweller, 
since such a trade required no shop-front to reveal the profession to- 
the casual passer-by, in spite of guild or livery, if he had capital. 
But if he had no capital? There was evidently nothing left but- 
‘ trade ’ in its original and simplest form : the which is still exemplified 
in the present day by the clothes merchant and the bric-d-brac 
seller—that ‘ trade ’ which begins and is developed by the middleman. 

When the full development of a country has made such progress 
that the market is brought virtually to every man’s door it is pos- 
sible to do without the middleman, and to save the pocket of the 
purchaser while giving more to the producer, as Lord Dunraven and 
his committee have been trying to prove in England. But in an 
immense empire, sparsely populated, and not as yet well provided 
with railways and other means of locomotion, I fail to see how the 
producer and purchaser are to get on without an intermediary to 
bring them together. How is the small farmer, trader, or even 
workman, to sell his commodities where the expenses of transit are 
enormous, unless the middleman is ready to take the commodities 
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and the expenses together off his hands? If the middleman gives 
as little and asks as much as he can, he is only acting on what Adam 
Smith has laid down as one of the bases of sound political economy— 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market ; and it is 
surely better for the petty producer to sell for a very tiny profit 
than not to sell at all. 

But, argues the anti-Semite, we do not want the Jew for that: 
the Slav koulak will do as well,and him no one minds. Now kouwlak 
does not mean middleman at all, but usurer; and though we know 
that in all languages usurer and Jew are looked upon as con- 
vertible terms, it does not follow that middleman and usurer are 
synonymous. Nor are they really so in Russia; for the first quality- 
the anti-Semitic critic ascribes to the koulak is that he never moves 
from the village he is born in, and does not, like the Jew, carry his 
disagreeable calling from place to place. So, unless the Russian 
peasant, the moujik, conducts his business on lines similar to those 
of Messrs. Dillon and Sheehy in the late Sligo election—who, whilst 
residing under the same roof, communicated with each other through 
the London newspapers—it is hard to see how the koulak can act as 
middleman. 

The usurer has no reason or motive for wandering. Probably he 
begins by lending his stray pennies at interest to his school or play 
fellows ; and his neighbours are the clients nature has supplied him 
with. He has no need to look further afield ; and his business in- 
creases or decreases according to the circumstances of those about 
him. Neither is usury necessarily his only occupation; it is but a 
comfortable little extra way of adding to his income. When the 
mowik has successfully sold his small crop of grain to the middleman, 
he no longer requires the help of the koulak to pay his score at the 
publican’s. The koulak, who was at first simply the moujik who 
had the half-crown ready to help the poor debtor to whom the 
publican threatened to supply no more vodka till the score was 
wiped out, once more becomes the moujik. 

There are, however, heavier debts than the bill for vodka to be 
met, whether convenient or not ; and the saving and thrifty neighbour 
round the corner has not enough spare cash for the rates and taxes 
of his friend as wellas his own. So the Jewish middleman is appealed 
to, who is presumably richer, the essence of. whose trade is to wander 
among small and poor communities and purchase the fruits of their 
labour for larger and richer ones. Thus circumstances lead to the 
middleman becoming usurer as well: though to those familiar with 
the ways of the usurer of the Western world, I would recommend the 
perusal of the article headed ‘Russian versus Jew’ in Vanity Fair 
of the 14th of April. Would they view with equal horror the usurer 
who demands ‘ ten per cent.’? 

Still the fact remains that-in Russia the middleman generally is 
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also a money-lender, and that in the other countries of Europe the 
Jewish trader has largely developed into nothing but a money-lender. 
In Russia now, and elsewhere in the Middle Ages, laws were enacted 
as a means of increasing the government treasury; anyone who had 
the money could buy immunity from them, and they were only 
enforced against the poor to show the rich that they must buy them- 
selves off. This principle was allowed to influence all officials, and 
was invariably put in force against the hated and despised Jew, to 
whom wealth meant home and protection for wife and children, and 
poverty misery without hope or redress. What wonder, then, that 
the whole mental energy of the race should be turned towards solving 
the one pressing question of existence—how to get rich quickest ? 
What wonder that, after the lapse of centuries, none should be so 
proficient in that particular branch of human industry ? 

Another fact made much of is that the mowjiks have often risen 
in riot against the Jews, but never against the koulaks. Naturally. 
Even the most illiterate peasant will think twice before he is 
persuaded to run the risk of being hanged or transported for the 
sake of saving his neighbour from being distrained upon for a few 
kopecks. But the temptation is very different when the neighbour 
pleads: ‘If you will help me to rid myself of my debt to my Jewish 
creditor by joining in an attack on the Jews, you will be amply 
repaid for your trouble by what you can plunder from their houses 
during the riot, and you know that no punishment to speak of will 
follow even if we should be individually found out.’ The Jew who 
can be robbed in a pardonable anti-Semitic riot is a less dangerous 
victim than the Russian creditor who can have the righteously 
indignant borrower and rioter sent to gaol. 

Finally, let those who believe the absence of the Jew trader will 
so vastly benefit the Russian farmer examine the last reports of the 
tax-gatherers for the winter quarter just gone by, and those of the 
Nijni-Novgorod Fair of 1890, when, for the first time, no Jew was 
allowed to attend. 

5. The Jew is by law ordered to be a soldier; yet three-quarters 
of the recruits who shirk their term of service are Jews. A little 
observation of what goes on in the Russian army may account for 
this fact without necessarily implying that the Jew objects to 
soldiering qué soldiering. The attractions of the Russian army for 
the Jews are, for example, that their Christian comrades shun their 
companionship, and are allowed to heap abuse and indignity on them 
unrebuked. Then, no matter what his conduct, his gallantry, his 
talent, his merit, the Jew cannot rise from the ranks. 

In the second of two articles that have appeared in Vanity Fair 
on the 4th and 11th of last April respectively on this subject— 
articles written by a hand very easy to recognise—this very important 
grievance is met by the airy remark, ‘The Russian must also serve 
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and is very seldom promoted’! I should like to know what the 
inventor of the conscription would have said to this sentiment, and 
how it would have tallied with his justification of the system—that 
a marshal’s baton is hid in every recruit’s knapsack. But then the 
misogynist of Austerlitz would not have admitted ‘0. K.’s’ right to 
argue on any subject. 

Nor is this law against the possible rise of the Jewish conscript 
one of those where the exception provesthe rule. There is no possi- 
bility of exception, and the Jew is fully aware of this. I myself 
happen to know of a curious illustration of what a Jew may expect in 
the army of the Tsar. My authority for itis the late Chancellor, the 
famous Prince Gortchacow, who told it to prove that his Government 
was helpless to relax the law. 

In the Russian army, during the Turco-Russian war, was a young 
Jew who distinguished himself to such an extent that his General 
actually petitioned the Tsar to grant him a commission. The Tsar 
did so, and the commission arrived. Thereupon all the officers in 
the regiment to which the young man was appointed resigned in a 
body: although they had been eyewitnesses of the exploits that had 
led to the promotion, and knew all the circumstances. The commis- 
sion was cancelled. Comment is needless. 

In the rest of Europe, since the embargo was removed—and the 
Western nations were at least logical in holding that the man who 
could not be an officer could not be a soldier either—there are plenty 
of Jewish soldiers. There are few, perhaps, in England ; but a goodly 
number in France and Germany, where the conscription has given 
the young Jew the taste for soldiering, which he not unnaturally had 
lost during centuries in which the necessity for self-preservation 
created the hereditary instinct for the avoiding of physical danger. 

6. Finally, the Russian Jew is reproached with a constant and 
systematic evasion of the law. For example, many houses ostensibly 
owned by Christians belong to Jews; they live in places outside the 
Pale of Settlement; they cause themselves to be registered as 
clerks of certain merchants simply to obtain the right of living in 
certain towns, when they are not, and never intend to be, clerks to 
those merchants. This simply means that the Pale of Settlement, 
large enough in the time of its founder, the Empress Catherine the 
Second, became too small for its population as the generations in- 
creased ; and, when the Jews found that it was easy to obtain all sorts 
of concessions by paying for them, it was natural they should put their 
earnings to such a use. They are perpetually being blamed for only 
pursuing one profession, and outnumbering the Orthodox population 
in the towns where they reside ; yet when they try, by the only means 
in their power, to practise other trades, or disseminate themselves more 
widely, they are at once denounced as law-breakers. 

As to the crime of holding land and houses in other names than 
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their own, this accusation turns, boomerang-like, on the accusers: for 
to deny to solvent citizens the rights of citizenship is in itself a proof 
of ‘ something rotten ’ inthe State: while the fact that good Orthodox 
Russians aid and abet the very transparent aud much winked at fraud 
shows the feeling of the country on the subject. 

‘The Jew must be got rid of at any price—as one would get rid 
of microbes,’ cries Prince Metchersky. 

‘He must be shown,’ says Mr. Skalkoffsky, ‘ that his haleyon days 
in Russia have gone by.’ 

Therefore the penal laws against him are enforced, say they; 
and these laws the Jew can easily avoid by leaving the country. 

This sounds very reasonable and plausible; but let the reader 
take a map of Russia and look out on it the south-west provinces 
and the fifteen governments that comprise the ‘ Pale of Settlement.’ 
Perhaps it may astonish him to find that its boundaries do not at 
any one point ‘ march’ with the confines of the empire, but are well 
inland—one of the laws being that no Jew may settle within a certain 
number of miles of the frontier. Therefore, the first step the Russian 
Government takes for enabling the Jew to rid the country of his 
presence is to send him well inland! 

Now it also happens that not only is emigration strictly forbidden 
in Russia, but that no one may leave the country, even for a short 
time, from the Grand Dukes downwards, without special permission 
from the Government. Of course this means a passport and the 
spending of money. Are any facilities given to the Jews to obtain 
their passports? Far from it. To any one of them the cost is 
much greater than to any Christian; and, when the document is 
obtained, there are still all the frontier officials to be met and pro- 
pitiated—no easy task. What is the result? The rich Jew buys 
his passport from the minister in Petersburg, paves his way with 
gold, and settles in other countries where he is looked upon as a 
fellow-creature, and his tenets are not inquired into. The ‘ middle- 
class’ Jew spends his savings in wandering off to freer regions ; the 
small trader and publican realises what he can as best he can, and 
comes penniless to England, ignorant of the language, ignorant of 
any handicraft, inured to all sorts of misery and hardship, to swell 
the already overgrown number of the unskilled unemployed: having 
spent his little all in getting out of the country where he was born 
and could earn a competency, if a modest one. The only Jews who 
remain in Russia are the very poor, the weak and helpless in mind 
or body. These the Russian Government, which is so anxious to 
get rid of the Jews, compels to stay; and not only compels to stay, 
but herds together forcibly in such numbers that not only do they 
prevent each other from earning what they earned before, -but 
they are bound by every law that modern hygiene has discovered 
to generate every kind of loathsome and contagious disease. 
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And the rest of the civilised world is to look on at this, and not 
to raise a word of protest, but to shrug its shoulders and echo the 
parrot-cry of the writer I have before quoted :—‘ the Russian Jew is 
like no other Jew.’ Ifthe native of the gloomiest slum of Bethnal 
Green were pointed out to the world as the type of John Bull, would 
any one accept it? Let ‘0. K.’ build a high wall round a certain 
portion of Whitechapel ; let her be enabled to enforce that no Jew 
in the home counties shall be allowed to reside anywhere but within 
that wall; that no Jew shall follow any trade or any profession re- 
quiring a legal apprenticeship ; that only a percentage of the children 
shall be taught in the schools, the rest depending on any training 
their toiling parents can find time to give them, and I will under- © 
take in twenty years’ time to turn out from within that limit as 
perfect a specimen of the Russian Jew as can be found at the present 
day in the Pale of Settlement. 

Let the Russian authorities say to the Jews, ‘We do not want 
you ; we will give you so much time in which to realise your assets, 
and shake the dust of our country off your feet: here are your pass- 
ports; whoever remains beyond the stipulated period, or ever returns, 
does so at his peril.’ Provided the given time be ample, though 
people may differ as to the wisdom of the step, no one will be able to 
blame the Government that chooses to think it will prosper more 
without a certain fragment of its population, or find fault with it for 
acting up to its lights. 

But as long as a Government heaps cruelty and outrage on a 
helpless crowd of people, and only lets them go in such guise as to 
force other nations either in genuine self-defence to shut them out, 
or else allow them to flood their markets—as they have done those 
of England—with masses of unskilled labour and absolute poverty 
which reduce the rate of wages and increase the misery of the poor 
native population, it becomes not only the right but the duty of 
those other nations to lift up their voices in indignant protest ; to try 
and shame authorities that call themselves civilised from pursuing 
the path of barbarism they have marked out for themselves; to 
bring to the knowledge of the Tsar laments that, for humanity’s sake 
if for no other, the Englishman trusts can never have reached that 
august ear before. 

It has been said that England should abolish the opium trade 
and put an end to the trading companies of Africa before remon- 
strating about the treatment of Russian Jews. What similarity is 
there between the cases? Because no English ministry has brought 
in or passed a law to prevent the growing or selling of opium, but 
says ‘no one but the Government shall grow it,’* can England be 

2 Since this was written the House of Commons has passed a resolution vindi- 
cating its own virtue in the matter of opium at the expense (should the resolution 
pass into anything more important) of the Indian taxpayer. 
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likened to a country which proclaims ‘A certain number of Jews own 
‘distilleries, and the country is flooded with poisoned spirits—there- 
fore we will exterminate all the Jews’? Or, because England does 
not prevent any trading company from exploring and settling Africa, 
and since in all companies there are certain numbers of men who do not 
know how to manage uncivilised natures without ill-treating, is she 
to have no right to remonstrate against a Government that commands 
its subordinates to treat a section of its subjects with as much cruelty 
as can be found by oppressive ingenuity within the four corners of a 
cruel and unjust law ? 

In the name of civilisation and justice I claim the right—a right 
shared by all honest men and women—to appeal to public opinion 
on behalf of the victims of a relentless} persecution, alien alike to 
Christian precept and modern morality. England, that ruined the 
slave trade, sheltered the Huguenots, and raved at Bulgarian atrocities 
—remembering her Disraelis, Jessels, Montefiores, Herschells, and 
many others—surely has some claim to make the voice of her citizens 
heard in protest against a revival of medieval barbarism directed 
against the more helpless members of a race which has giv en her 


many worthy and useful sons. 
ELLEN _DEsakt. 
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WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN. 


It has lately been said by Mr. Pater that we have all lost our faith.! 
This remark, however little we may consider it true, is felt by most 
thinking men to represent a truth. And the truth it represents was 
more exactly expressed to the present writer by a veteran and very 
acute observer of our times, who was commenting on the change which 
the last fifty years have brought about in public opinion. ‘When I 
was young,’ he remarked, ‘ a man who advocated agnosticism or nega- 
tion in matters of religion had to veil his full meaning, and to assume 
an apologetic tone; now precisely the same holds of the man who 
defends religious certainty. Cultivated public opinion was then in 
favour at all events of theism as unquestionable ; now it is equally 
pronounced against all religious certainty as certainty.’ Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has recently been maintaining that even Cardinal Newman 
shared in the fundamental uncertainty, which is so widespread, as to 
the reasonableness of religious faith—a contention which, as I shall 
presently explain, seems to me to be based on an extraordinary mis- 
apprehension. But the Cardinal certainly understood this new 
development of the Zeitgeist and foresaw it thirty-five years ago. 
He expressed the incoming phase, with characteristic point and force, 
as follows :— 


It is absurd for men in our present state to teach anything positively about the 
next world, that there is a heaven or a hell, or a last judgment, or that the soul is 
immortal, or that there is a God. It is not that you have not a right to your own 
opinion, as you have a right to place implicit trust in your physician, or in your 
banker ; but undeniably such persuasions are not knowledge, they are not scientific.” 


This, I say, is the true account of the new phase of public opinion to 
which Mr. Pater refers. No religious truth is admitted as acknow- 
ledged ; and those who hold to dogmatic Christianity or even definite 
Theism—and they are not a few in spite of Mr. Pater’s statement to 
the contrary—are deprived of the support to the imagination which 
an age of faith afforded. Further, as the effect of public opinion 
cannot be neutral, as absence of confidence means presence of doubt, 


1 ¢Fondamental belief,’ says Mr. Pater in the Fortnightly Review for last 
December, is ‘ gone in almost all of us.’ 
2 See Idea of a University, p. 387. 
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the conditions of our time render faith especially liable to trial in a 
sensitive and receptive mind. What is widely questioned seems 
thereby to be questionable. That support which individuals have a 
right to look for from healthy public opinion in a healthy society is 
taken away; and each one is thrown on his own resources in a degree 
which actually lessens the proofs available for religious belief. Cor- 
porate action, mutual confirmation and support, are a usual and 
natural condition of trust and knowledge in religion as in other things, 
and doubt in the air renders them to a great extent impossible. A 
panic will cause a run on a bank, which in ordinary circumstances 
would be felt to be, and would actually be, safe enough. The fever 
of doubt makes each man want greater tangible security than is need- 
ful or attainable in the ordinary course of life. Each client wants to 
count his gold, each believer wants to realise all his reasons—to have 
them in his hand and before his eyes. The tacit compact of mutual 
trust and forbearance is broken ; and disorganisation and ruin are the 
consequence. 

There was another time, often compared both by believers and 
doubters to the present: the time when the old Roman virtue and 
religion—noble in part as things then were—had given way to dis- 
soluteness of life and scepticism of intellect. Open the pages of 
Sextus Empiricus, and you find a startling anticipation of the state 
of things which Mr. Pater observes among us. We are accustomed 
to look on the subjectivity of our own time as peculiar, the outcome 
in the popular mind of the movement inaugurated by Descartes; the 
extension of the principle of self-scrutiny, and of the critical examin- 
ation of our faculty of knowing, its limitations and its analysis. The 
relativity of knowledge, again, is regarded as an outcome of this in- 
quiry—indicated by Kant among others, and popularised for English- 
men by Herbert Spencer. Locke’s incisive criticism on the arbitrary 
assumptions of dogmatic schoolmen is an inheritance of which we are 
proud. That the syllogism is a petitio principii—and hence that 
deductive reasoning is sterile—is a view which we gain from J. 8S. 
Mill. The existence of evil is held by us to be a fact which the 
modern. mind has for the first time realised in its bearing on Theism. 
Yet the third century of the Christian era was acquainted in detail 
with each of these questions, and applied them to a root and branch 
destruction of religious faith, from traditional Paganism, to the purer 
and higher Theism of the Stoics. And over and above these definite 
points of attack there was then, as now, that vague but supremely 
paralysing thought to one whose introspection is sensitive and real— 
how can anything be certain in these difficult matters when the wisest 
men disagree ? * 


. * The rpérovs rijs oxepews of the later sceptics of the Empire include each of the 
prints here specified, Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos, ix. 207. 
* GEnesidemus gives as his tenth ‘reason for doubt’ the ‘ opposition prevailing 
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Tt was from a civilisation which was haunted by these thoughts 
that Christianity emerged; and that wonderful transformation from 
helpless doubt and paralysed moral impulses to deep and unwavering 
trust, and a fixed ideal of action, clearly realised and hopefully fol- 
lowed, has been the marvel of succeeding ages, and the witness to the 
divinity of the Christian religion; until, perhaps, by sheer force of 
repetition the story has lost its natural vividness. 

What was it that transformed passive spectators of the drama of 
life into energetic actors? What turned the stream from delicate 
intellectual criticism, and refined sensuality, and absorption in the 
art of living and the interest of life, and the placid and self-indulgent 
routine of Roman villa, and baths, and banquets, and splendid 
equipages, and lazy pride, to the narrow, intense, exclusive, resolute, 
austere, self-effacing, and resistless torrent of Christian faith and 
enthusiasm? The story has, as I have said, often been told; and to 
Christians its bare outline speaks of forces which unaided human 
nature could never approach to supplying. But this is not what I 
wish for the moment to insist upon. 

The question here asked is how—in the order of providence—a 
public opinion, characterised by intellectual scepticism and indi- 
vidualism, and moral paralysis, was changed; and what lesson the 
past may teach the present? I do not ask if the change proves the 
truth of Christianity, I only ask how it came about. How did indi- 
vidualism in religious opinion pass into a corporate enthusiasm in 
which doubt was as abnormal as undoubting faith had been in the 
earlier conditions? St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century saw, 
as clearly as Sextus Empiricus in the third, the difficulties attending 
on proof by the individual mind of even the first truths of natural 
religion. He points out as clearly as the pagan sceptic that men 
with a reputation for wisdom teach contrary things on these 
matters. He speaks of this as often an insuperable obstacle to 
the knowledge of the truths in question through the unaided light 
of reason.’ Yet the teaching of the corporate Church remains to 
him a living fact, and he states the difficulty, which to Sextus 
Empiricus in his isolation was overwhelming, with the greatest force 
and without the smallest dismay. How came the change from the 
public opinion which unnerved Sextus to that which strengthened 
and supported Thomas ? 

The ‘constancy of the martyrs’ is a phrase which has for so many 
centuries been a common-place in theological and evidential text- 


among human opinions as to justice and injustice, good and evil, religion and law,’ 
and ‘the opposition between philosophers in their opinions.’ Cf. Stoekl’s History of 
Philosophy, Finlay’s translation, p. 155. 

+ ‘Remaneret igitur humanum genus, si sola rationis via ad Deum cognoscendum 
pateret, in maximis ignorantize tenebris; cum Dei cognitio, que homines maxime 
perfectos et bonos facit, non nisi quibusdam paucis, et his post temporis longitudinem 
proveniret.’.—Contra Gentiles, I. c..4. 
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books, that it requires some effort to bring it from the land of 
formule to that of realities. And perhaps for some readers it will 
be necessary to say at starting that I have no intention of entering 
on the questions disputed by sceptical historians from Gibbon to Mr. 
Lecky. I refer to it only to introduce the main theme of my 
present essay. There is no question that it was the witness borne 
by intense conviction, tested often by torture and death, to the 
power of Christianity, which fanned the flame, and changed the spark 
of individual certainty to the blaze of corporate faith. ‘ Noble lives, 
crowned by heroic deaths,’ writes Mr. Lecky, ‘ were the best argu- 
ments of the infant Church.’ The intensity of the belief of indivi- 
duals has received undying testimony in the fact that the word 
which only meant ‘witness’ has become inseparably associated with 
the suffering by which witness was willingly borne. Whether we 
hold with Matthew Arnold only that ‘he lived while we believed,” 
or prefer the alternative that truth may continue truth though the 
human mind is changeable and unfaithful, it is an admitted 
element in that great transformation that faith kindled faith, and 
that the ‘witnesses’ or ‘martyrs’ whose vision of the next world 
was such as to be undimmed by the immediate prospect of 
suffering and death, or by the atmosphere of doubt around them, 
helped to expel that atmosphere, and to restore confidence in the 
possibilities of human nature for virtue, and the ground for faith and 
hope. The depth of the faith prevailed over the breadth of the 
doubt ; the intensity of moral purpose over the extent of indolence 
and sensuality; and on an infinitely greater scale, and in a sphere 
where directly supernatural forces intermingled with the natural, 
was evidenced the power of individual heroism by which a great 
general or a great citizen will stem a panic among followers or 
fellows, restore confidence, expel by very shame unworthy thoughts 
or designs, bring forth by his word and example unsuspected traits 
of good in ordinary men, set the good forces accumulating and 
fructifying by mutual interaction, and kill the bad; until the death 
of the one and the unchecked growth of the other issue in a complete 
transformation of the character of state or army. 

Individual ‘ martyrs’ or ‘witnesses’ for the faith, then, wrought 
a great transformation in that first age of agnosticism ; and it is to 
individual witnesses that we must look now if there is to be the hope 
of a change, though the nature of the danger and of the remedy is 
in some respects markedly different. Similar as were the intel- 
lectual perplexities raised by the philosophers of those days, it will 
scarcely be doubted by a student of the period that the force deter- 
mining public opinion was far more deeply moral then, and is more 
deeply intellectual at present. Intellectual scepticism played on the 
surface of widespread moral anarchy in the days of the Empire; moral 
disorganisation is only threatening to crown in our own day the ever- 
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widening doubt as to the validity of all religious faith. And the 
character of the witness who is to help us must differ as the character 
of the danger differs. 

Servility to pleasure and abject shrinking from pain are, I sup- 
pose, the mainspring of any movement of utter moral degeneracy ; 
and how they translated themselves into action in the days of the 
Empire we may read, or avoid reading, in the pages of Petronius. 
The witness which was needed for this special danger was that of 
the hero or saint, to whom pleasure and pain were as nothing in the 
light of the high vision which inspired him. The intellectual 
scepticism readily fell, once the moral basis on which it rested was 
destroyed. But where the proportions are reversed the character of ~ 
the witness in some degree changes. The witness to faith amid 
difficulties, primarily intellectual, is he who sees and feels those 
difficulties vividly, and yet sees clearly beyond them the highest 
truth which to others they render obscure. It is the endurance of 
torture which testifies to the martyr’s heroism and love; it is the 
keen sense of the reality and force of intellectual difficulties which 
alone can give the intellectual witness for the faith real power in 
the present day. The suffering element—in the one case suffering 
of sense, in the other of mind—is requisite for bearing effective 
witness, whether in the moral order or the intellectual. 

There is, indeed, no comparison between the two in the category 
of Christian greatness. The intellectual witness is inferior to the 
martyr of old as thought is morally inferior to action. But thinking 
aright is often a necessary condition to acting aright, and so the 
intellectual witness may be equally indispensable. Again the moral 
witness—the hero and saint—has ever been needed in time of trial, 
and is needed still. The intellectual is comparatively a requirement 
Special to the time that is coming upon us. The seductions of the 
life of pleasure in frail human nature constantly call, in some 
measure, for those heroic witnesses to the unseen world by whom 
what appears so attractive in the twilight is seen in its true un- 
‘sightliness in the all-revealing light of faith, and spurned as of no 
account. The intellectual witness supplies a need less universal in 
time and place, but absolutely necessary here and now. The crowd 
gaze at the one witness—the Roman crowd oppressed and enslaved 
by sensuality, but without hope of anything better or more real— 
and the question passes from breast to breast, ‘What gives this 
confidence which makes pleasure and pain, which are all in all to 
‘us, of no account to him? The agony he endures we can see; the 
force which supports him is unseen. Yet to him the former is no- 
thing, the latter everything. He feels the agony ; he writhes under 
at; it kills him. Can what is unreal prevail over what is so real and 
so terrible?’ And in like manner—though in so different a field— 
the numbers who are anxious in mind, who have felt the reaction 
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from the old peaceful confidence, who have realised difficult questions, 
“who have been thrown back on their unnatural isolation and have 
felt unequal to answering them, whose bewilderment has looked on 
doubt as the only reasonable state in the circumstances, regard the 
intellectual witness to the unseen in a similar spirit: ‘ The criticism 
of Feuerbach, or of Strauss, or of Huxley, or of Matthew Arnold, or of 
Renan cannot be fatal; for he feels it and states it with greater force 
than I can, and is yet unabashed. If he did not see the difficulties 
of the case his faith would not help me ; I should esteem it mere pre- 
judice. But one who sees better than I do the agnostic view of life, and 
sees certain religious truth in spite of it, and beyond it, redresses the 
balance of sceptical public opinion. If he shows stronger sight where 
I can see, I will trust his perception of what to me is unseen.’ 
Such a witness as this, I say, is needed at present. Whether his 
strength is mainly intellectual or greatly moral does not radically 
affect his peculiar work. _Thomas Aquinas would have been such a 
witness had he been among us ;. Bacon would have helped us in his 
measure. Moral insight cannot always be measured by its realisa- 
tion in action. 

It is an interesting illustration both of the reality and of the 
comparative novelty of this requirement, that the great German 
' thinker who in the early part of this century—before the agnostic 
movement had touched, generally, even educated minds—was re- 
garded as sceptical in his influence, from his. keen sense of the diffi- 
culties attending on the theory of religious knowledge, is now among 
thinking men felt to be a power distinctly on the side of faith in the 
high purpose of human life, and the fundamental truths which 
explain that purpose. However much we may disagree with the 
details of Kant’s scepticism, his marvellous critical acumen is felt to 
be a guarantee of the accuracy and firmness of his grasp of the truths 
of natural religion. Difficulties which were so little realised one hun- 
dred years ago that to mention them was to unsettle the average mind, 
are now so generally felt that to face them, and yet to believe with 
undiminished confidence, has a reassuring effect. To a generation 
which was blind to the danger his frankness seemed falseness ; to the 
present generation it is, in some degree, the indispensable condition 
of influence. Kant was the prophet of scepticism in an age of belief ; 
he is a witness in a sceptical age to man’s moral nature and its con- 
nection with the unseen world. 

The ‘need for witnesses will bring its own supply. In the very 
outset of the movement we have not been without our ‘ protomartyrs.’ 
Amid the sudden and rapid spread of doubt, and the almost abrupt 
abandonment of the old safeguard of reverent abstention from free 
disputation on sacred subjects, there have been those who have felt to 
the full the force of the flood which bas carried away weaker minds, and 
have yet stood firm. Professor Huxley has said that he could compile a 
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primer on Infidelity from Cardinal Newman’s works; and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has, as I have said, revived the charge in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form; and it is curious that neither thinker has appreciated 
the peculiar significance of that aspect of Newman’s writings to 
which they have referred. Newman was, at the commencement of 
the agnostic movement—which he foresaw in marvellously close 
detail before it had shown its true character to the world at large— 
a ‘martyr’ or ‘ witness” in the sense I have indicated. He saw and 
felt every reason for doubt which the sceptic could allege; but he 
saw something beyond, which was to him as much higher and truer 
than the ‘ muscz volitantes ’ of a questioning and negative philosophy, | 
as the vision of Christ was more potent with Stephen or Ignatius than 
the infuriated mob or the onslaught of the lion. It was his trium- 
phant confidence that the constant failures and mistakes of our 
powers of analysis do not touch the truest springs of faith and trust, 
which made him so fearless in facing those failures, which to a hesi- 
tating mind would have been so unwelcome and alarming, and to a 
truly sceptical mind so significant. 

This characteristic of the late Cardinal has been recognised by 
others if not by Mr. Huxley or Mr.Stephen. Perhaps it has not been 
so generally recognised in the case of one—almost his contemporary-— 
who, though differing widely in his history and falling far short of the 
conclusions which Newman knew to be essential to the preservation 
of religious truth, had, nevertheless, a similar gift in a high degree in 
respect of those first truths, the denial of which is the essence of agnos- 
ticism. Ternyson was, I believe, the first to coin the phrase ‘ know- 
nothing creed’ which represents the modern movement better than 
any other. The feeling of the average agnostic of the nineteenth 
century about God is exactly given in these lines :— 


He is now but a cloud and a smoke who once was a pillar of fire, 
The guess of a worm in the dust and the shadow of its desire, 


The earlier stages whereby this feeling has gradually obtained.a 
hold on so many minds have been faithfully reproduced by the same 
poet. He has fulfilled the double condition I have laid down for the 
intellectual witness. He has felt the doubt; he has known the 
faith. The faith has ever been deeper; the difficulty has always 
been real. The mysteries of providence may suggest to him that 
man in his ignorance and superstition ‘ built him fanes of fruitless 
prayer ;’ but there is deeper feeling and clearer indication of the 
poet’s sympathy in the parting request of Arthur :— 

Tf thou should’st never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what. are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
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If, knowing ‘God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


The long wail of doubt and difficulty against Nature and 
Providence which we find in Jn Memoriam, and in Despair, does 
not prevent the abiding conviction that a loyal will should be 
unabashed by them; and that there is an intellectual light, could 
we but see it, which would make all things plain. It is true we 
read how man 


Trusted God was love indeed 

And love creation’s final law, 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 


But we are not allowed to forget that the temptation to listen 
unreservedly to Nature’s ‘ shriek ’ may mean the absence of that ‘ faith 
which comes of self-control,’ or that there is a higher and truer 
mental vision than our own, 


Seraphic intellect and force 
To seize and throw the doubts of man. 


Ihave named three ‘ witnesses ’"—Kant, Newman, and Tennyson— 
who are, each in his measure, typical. One flourished immediately 
after Hume had first, with power not since surpassed, marked out 
the lines of the agnostic position. The second ruled the stronghold 
_Of religious thought in England just before the sceptical wave had 
broken on the popular mind. The third has lived his most active 
mental life in tho very midst of the dissolation of the spirit of belief, 
and has ever been regarded as specially sensitive to the intellectual 
conditions of his time. Kant wrote in a day when scepticism was for 
philosophers—before it had made its way to ‘the people.’ He was 
awakened from ‘his dogmatic slumbers’ by Hume. He took in hand 
with far deeper metaphysical acumen and with German thoroughness 
the inquiry, which Locke had already attempted, into the nature and 
limits of our knowing faculty. He exhibited in a degree not 
paralleled in the history of thought the combination of a critical and 
even sceptical intellect, with moral enthusiasm and deep practical 
convictions; and this is, as I have said, an essential qualification for 
individual power on the side of belief at the present moment. We 
may hold that the complete separation of the two is unreal, and we 
may consider with Cardinal Newman that a true theory concerning 
human certainty must take account of the insight afforded by the 
practical reason. Nevertheless Kant’s mode of treating the subject 
was—even from the limited point of view I am regarding—peculiarly 
instructive. The very completeness of his distinction of the two 
aspects brought into relief what is true within limits, If his entire 
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separation of practical belief from speculative groundwork was 
unreal, it was a reaction from a yet more unreal fusion. The 
scholastic ‘ irrefragable demonstrations,’ the ‘nimia subtilitas,’ and 
pretensions to exhaustive logical proof on all subjects which Leo the 
Thirteenth has recognised in some of the schoolmen amid all their 
ability, had made the theory of belief far too complete. It was felt not 
to correspond with actual facts. The vision ‘ through a glass darkly ’® 
was in some cases almost forgotten ; and first principles were laid 
down with an absoluteness which corresponded neither to their 
accuracy nor to their power of self-justification. And amid the 
suspicion which had been growing since the days of Descartes that 
many of their axioms could not endure, there remained in some minds 
the impression that to tamper with them was to destroy the validity 
of religious belief. Criticism was identified with scepticism. Objec- 
tions not clearly answered must be allowed to destroy certainty. What 
was not fully explained could not be accepted with confidence. 
Kant, then, in the course of a much wider and more technical work, 
struck out a conception of the greatest practical effect, in the 
separation of actual conclusion from theoretical analysis. By carry- 
ing to the utmost limits conceivable his theoretical scepticism, 
while at the same time his own faith and enthusiasm were un- 
shaken, he taught, with whatever exaggeration, a lesson most 
needed for the time which was coming—of firmness in obedience to 
the deepest convictions and highest insight, in spite of difficulties in 
detailed analysis which to the individual intellect seem unanswerable. 

And in the limited but all-important field of practical religious 
conviction Cardinal Newman grasped and pressed home this lesson on 
his own generation. No number of difficulties need amount to one 
doubt,—‘ difficulty and doubt are incommensurable,—this was his 
version of the lesson which may be learnt from Kant’s ‘Critique of 
Practical Reason.’ And Tennyson, though his form of expression is 
not the same, enforces on the whole a similar doctrine. He dwells on 
the wanderings of the human intellect, the thousand questions it can 
ask for one that it can answer, the difficulties of formal proof, the 
different views we take in different moods of the same proof, the rela- 
tivity of all knowledge if it is analysed, and yet the force with which 
beliefs, which such thoughts seem to destroy, justify themselves by 
their own intensity and light. 


Thou canst not prove that I who speak with thee 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 





* Perhaps the strongest instance of the combination in the scholastic movement of 
extraordinary acuteness with an exaggerated estimate of the powers of the speculative 
intellect was Abelard. I need hardly say that the criticism in the text does not 
apply to such writers as St. Thomas or St. Bonaventura. I refer to that tendency 
which characterised scholasticism in so far as it disparaged the mystical side of 
religion and the reverent temper of the great patristic writers. 
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For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven, 


he writes. And while the intellect—when moving in mere specula- 
tion, and as a spectator of the riddle of life—tends to lose itself, to 
become morbid and paralysed, and reach no conclusion, we are re- 
minded with equal power of the light shed by a living practical faith, 
which brings us into the action of life, and gives knowledge and 
experience which cannot be translated into language intelligible to 
purely passive speculation, any more than the glow of the hunting 
field or the wild excitement of the field of battle can be known by those 
who have always lived an inactive life. To this extent faith is its 
own. evidence, and establishes itself by solvitwr ambulando. The 
doubt is seen by him who has shaken it off to have been in great 
part the result of hesitation and inaction, due to the absence of per- 
ceptions which action alone can supply; and faith justifies itself 
to the mind which is aroused from undue passivity. Faith sees 
further and more truly, just as the confident rider sees clearly, and 
acts promptly, and takes the fence successfully, while the man who 
hesitates fails to see with precision, and fails in gaining the addi- 
tional experience and perception which prompt action on that first 
rapid vision would have brought. The whole being moves together, 
and sight, action, experience, and knowledge are inseparably linked. 
Hopefulness, promptness, decision, affect mental perception as well as 
moral action. ‘Cling then to faith,’ the poet warns us :—- 


She reels not in the storm of warring words : 
She brightens at the clash of yes and no ; 
She sees the best that glimmers through the worst ; 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night ; 

She spies the summer through the winter bud ; 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls ; 

She hears the lark within the songless egg ; 

She finds the fountain where they wailed ‘ Mirage.’ 


The question however arises, what account is to be given of this 
higher vision which Tennyson calls faith? How do we explain the 
fact that it is unseen or passed over as a blind impulse by the sceptic ? 
How can acute minds ignore what professes to be so real ? 

The answer which may be drawn in different degrees from all 
three writers to whom I have referred seems to be that the sceptic 
makes an unreal isolation of the speculative intellect, and refuses to 
view life as a whole—in its hope and its action as well as in the 
analysis of the passive impressions of the mind. If aman were to 
sit still and sketch a landscape from one point of view, he might 
indeed be exact in his picture from that point, but he could not know 
all that was to be known of the country without using his faculty of 
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locomotion. Nor could he tell by mere sight the nature of the soil; 
nor by looking from a distance the botanical interest of the plants 
which enter into his sketch as vague patches of colour. Again 
the flying birds which he sets down as dots have each a nature 
and a history ascertainable by activity and inquiry. To know what 
is to be known he must use all his faculties; whereas he sits 
down and uses one set only ;—with painful exactness perhaps and 
greatest industry ; with greater technical accuracy than many a man 
will show whose common sense makes him bestir himself and gain a 1 
truer practical knowledge of the country and its features. This 
seems to be the answer suggested by these writers. The sceptic is 
using but one set of faculties and assuming the proportions due perhaps - 
to his special point of view to be real. The tall hill in the distance 
measures a less angle than the horse in the foreground. Change your 
standpoint and this apparent untruth is instantly corrected ; sit still 
and measure reality by the picture and you go quite wrong. So too 
the sceptical mind falls into the very snare of relativity against which 
it protests, and viewing our capacities for knowledge as identical 
with our capacities for speculation, refrains from the activity and 
movement which are the natural corrective to relativity and one- 
sidedness. It views religious evidence as purely metaphysical, or as 
purely historical, instead of studying religion in the actual working 
of life, in action as well as in theory; asa belief in the living soul 
and in its effects on that soul, as well as in its previous condition 
of a creed or set of formule; as an expression and indication of 





























contemplation. 

This general view, I say, would serve to explain the wanderings 
of the sceptic in spite of his acuteness. His method is wrong. 
Kant stated the three great questions to which philosophy addresses 
itself to be: ‘What can I know?’ ‘ What ought I to do?’ 
‘What may I hope?’ and it is a special characteristic of the 
thinkers I have referred to to see the intimate relations between 
the three. The sceptic separated them, and wrote as though know- 
ledge could be completely dealt with apart from hope and action. 
The Christian philosopher of the middle ages often did the same, 
though from another point of view. When a thinker lived, as 
the schoolmen did, among those with whom the second and third 
questions had but one answer—the answer given by Christian ethics 
and the belief. in immortality—the first question was apt to be 
treated, as a matter of technical philosophy, with the help of assump- 
tions really based on Christian morality and Christian hopes. Now 
that the change of public opinion has led these assumptions to be 
questioned, it is recognised that either they must be abandoned and 
scepticism accepted, or ‘duty’ and ‘ hope’ must be treated co-ordi- 
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nately with ‘knowledge.’ The school of Hume chose the former 
alternative; the school which looks to the Kantian conception as 
expressed by Cardinal Newman adopts the latter.’ The truth of 
ascetics—that a life of neglected duty brought loss of faith—completes 
with them the truth of philosophy—that moral dispositions are 
required for the very recognition of certain first principles of 
religious knowledge. 


Belief in God and in another world (wrote Kant) is so interwoven with my 
moral nature, that the former can no more vanish than the latter can ever be torn 
from me. The only point to be remarked here is that this act of faith of the 
intellect assumes the existence of moral dispositions. If we leave them aside and 
suppose a mind quite indifferent to moral laws, the inquiry started by reason 
becomes merely a subject for speculation . . . supported by strong arguments 
from analogy, but not by such as are competent to overcome persistent 
scepticism.® 


And the other two writers are equally emphatic on the same 
subject. The effect of this on any theory of belief is obvious. If 
moral perception is increased by moral action ; if religious knowledge 
(in the sense explained) in part depends on moral perception ; if 
moral action is often prompted by a hope which falls short of cer- 
tainty ; then it is clear that the three elements—knowledge, hope, 
and duty—constantly interact, varying in degree and effect according 
to the faithfulness of each individual and his circumstances; and 


that probation for those living amid the influences of modern thought 
does not keep the character it had in happier days of being mainly 
dependent only on fidelity in the second point, ‘ what ought I to do?’- 
apart from the other two, but on alertness and persistency in rejecting 
no light on any one of the three. How subtly this is indicated in 
Tennyson’s Ancient Sage, where the young man who goes to the 
Seer for advice— 


One that loved and honoured him, and yet 
Was no disciple, richly garbed, but worn 
From wasteful living— 


is contrasted, in life, in hope, and in knowledge, with the ascetic 
prophet! The reader feels how the ever-changing hopes and aspira- 
tions of the inconstant pleasure-seeker, his purposeless life, his 
nerveless acquiescence in the inclination of the moment, go hand in 
hand with an acute and passive sensitiveness to each fragmentary 
view of the world which scepticism suggests, and an inability to con- 
centrate the mind or to take a deeper or more complete estimate. 
There is in thought as in life the kind of surface-perception, which is 
increased by inaction and dissipation. The sensualist is morbidly 
sensitive to pain. The sceptical mind is morbidly alive to those 


* Cf. Bowden’s translation of Hettinger's Natural Religion, pp. 24- 28. 
* Kritik der reinen Vernunft, ed. Hartenstein, p. 547. 
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side-lights of human existence and of the world’s drama whose con- 
nection with its central purpose is not seen. In majestic contrast 
stands forth the sage himself, ascetic in life, concentrated in hope, 
profound in thought, firm in faith ; too full of his life-work to think 
much of pleasure with an inward light which is undimmed by the 
darkness of the world around. To the youth faith is but an idle 
gleam amid the earthy life which has become so real to him. 














Idle gleams will come and go 
But still the clouds remain. 





With the sage the gleam is allowed to gain entrance, and to be 
steadily seen. 






Idle gleams to thee are light to me. 










And the seer’s final answer to the youth’s scepticism is not a treatise 
on philosophy, but the rebuke of vice, and sictement of plain duty 
as the condition of higher vision ; the true solution consisting rather 
in leading him to see more than in establishing in detail the fallacy 
of his sceptical complaints. It is the sense of proportion and the 
fulness of vision which are wanting; and these cannot be acquired 
without that knitting together of a nature unstrung by dissipation 
which persevering moral action alone can effect. 

While the writers I have named are agreed in these general 
characteristics, that they are sensitively alive to the sceptical ap- 
pearance of certain aspects of the world if man’s moral nature be 
overlooked or deadened, they differ in some degree in the proportion 
assigned to particular manifestations of that nature. With Kant— 
in the passage I have cited and elsewhere—the ‘sense of law’ is 
foremost. For Tennyson the depths revealed in the power of the 
human heart to love, occupy a large space. While Newman— 
combining in his nature the philosopher and the poet—finds at 
once the sense of law and of deepest personal love in conscience, 
and appeals to both as testifying to a personal lawgiver and a God 
of love. 

Let us compare for a moment—to select a small portion from a 
large subject—the sense expressed by Newman and Tennyson alike 
of the mystery of the world—the apparent purposelessness of all 
that is greatest and noblest; the moral greatness of what the 
universe treats as insignificant, the moral insignificance of what 
nature allows to triumph ; and the thought and belief which calms 
each in his perplexity. 

Is all that we see and know indefinitely great, and part of a vast 
plan of whose meaning our moral nature gives us a glimpse which 
we are to understand more fully hereafter? the poet seems to ask. 
Or is that glimpse a cheat, revealing only an ignis-fatuus, and is 
death the end of all, and life the measure of its worth ? Is the 
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agony of human sorrow, the exaltation of human tenderness, the 
self-abandonment of the love which is stronger than death, a spark 
from something spiritual, divine and eternal? Or is it but the ex- 
pression of self-preserving instincts in a living atom, an insignificant 
and infinitesimal component part of a planet whose proportion to the 
universe is inappreciable ? 

Such is the fundamental thought which runs through many 
of Tennyson’s philosophical writings, and which accompanies him as 
he surveys in the great poem of Vastness the contrasted views of this 
universe, great or insignificant according to the light in which it is 
regarded. 





Raving politics never at rest—as this poor earth’s pale history runs— 
What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of suns? 





National hatreds of whole generations and pigmy spites of the village spire, 

Vows that will last to the last death-ruckle, and vows that are snapt in a moment 
of fire 

He that has lived for the lust of the minute and died in the doing it, flesh without 
mind ; 

He that has nailed all flesh to the cross till self died out in the love of his 
kind ; 

Spring and summer and autumn and winter, and all these old revolutions of 
earth 

All new-old revolutions of empire—change of the tide—what is all of it worth ? 

What the philosophies, all the sciences, poesy, varying voices of prayer, 

All that is foulest, all that is noblest, all that is filthy with all that is fair ? 

What is it all if we all of us end but in being our own corpse-coffins at last, 

Swallowed in vastness, lost in silence, drowned in the depths of a meaningless 
past, 

What but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a moment’s anger of bees in their 

hive P 





And the wail is broken off, and one line assures us that peace 
and trust remain to the poet—trust in man’s higher destiny and in 
the meaning of life. It is a line which is only understood by read- 
ing the whole of In Memoriam— 


Peace, let it be, for I loved him and love him for ever; the dead are not dead but 
alive. 





With Cardinal Newman we have the same sense of an aimless 
and purposeless surface of things ; but his solution goes more directly 
to conscience itself, which draws to it and purifies the deep human 


feelings which Tennyson rightly derives from the highest source. 
He writes as follows :— 


The world seems simply to give the lie to that great truth [God's existence] of 
which my whole being isso full... . To consider the world in its length and 
breadth, its various history ; the many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their 
mutual alienation, their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, governments, forms 
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of worship ; their enterprises, their aimless courses, their random achievements and 
acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long-standing facts, the tokens so faint 
and broken of a superintending design, the blind evolution of what turn out to be 
great powers and truths, the progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, 
not towards final causes, the greatness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, 
his short duration, the curtain hung over his futurity, the disappointments of life, 
the defeat of good, the success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence 
and intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary, hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race so fearfully yet exactly described in the 
apostle’s words, ‘ Having no hope and without God in the world,’—all this is a vision 
to dizzy and appal ; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound mystery, 
which is absolutely beyond human solution.® 


Such is the Cardinal’s sense—not less acute than the poet’s—of 
the darkness and chaos of a world in which moral light is an uncer- 
tainty, and religious faith an unreality. And that conscience which 
is the great witness to the truth which the world seems to deny is 
thus described by him: as including at once Kant’s sense of law, and 
the revelation of that capacity for personal love of which Tennyson 
speaks in its human manifestation :— 


Conscience always involves the recognition of a living object towards which it 
is directed. Inanimate things cannot stir our affections ; these are correlative with 
persons. If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened, at 
transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies that there is Qne to whom we 
are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose claim upon us we fear. If, 
on doing wrong, we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms 
uson hurting a mother; if, on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of 
mind, the same soothing satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving praise 
from a father, we certainly have within us the image of some person, to whom our 
love and veneration look, in whose smile we find our happiness, for whom we 
yearn, towards whom we direct our pleadings, in whose anger we are troubled and 
waste away. These feelings in us are such as require for their exciting cause an 
intelligent being : we are not affectionate towards a stone, nor do we feel shame 
before a horse or a dog; we have no remorse or compunction on breaking mere 
human law ; yet, so it is, conscience excites all these painful emotions, confusion, 
foreboding, self-condemnation ; and, on the other hand, it sheds upon us a deep 
peace, a sense of security, a resignation and a hope, which there is no sensible, no 
earthly object to elicit. ‘The wicked flees when no one pursueth ;’ then why does 
he flee ? whence his terror? Who is that he sees in solitude, in darkness, in the 
hidden chambers of his heart? If the cause of these emotions does not belong to 
this visible world, the object to which his perceptionis directed must be supernatural 
and divine. 

) 
Such was the spiritual reality which ever remained in him as the 
deepest and calmest of all assurances ;—neither clouding his vision 
of what led others to doubt, nor permitting doubt for a moment to 


touch his own soul. 

Let me now add a few words of postscript in reference to the 
very different view of Cardinal Newman’s relations to the sceptical 
arguments against faith which has recently been put forward by Mr. 


* Apologia, new ed. p. 241. 
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Leslie Stephen. Mr. Stephen does not exactly question the Cardinal’s 
sincerity in his profession of Catholicism, but he does maintain that 
there. was a lurking suspicion in his mind that if reason were 
thoroughly listened to, his faith could not remain. ‘ What is faith ?’ 
a child asked of its mother. ‘It is believing that something exists, 
though you cannot see it,’ was the reply ; and the mother proceeded 
to give an illustration—‘ For instance, if your catechism told you 
that there was a chair in that corner, you ought to believe, though 
you cannot see it.” The child paused and then said, ‘ Yes, mother, 
but ought I to go and sit down on the chair?’ So the Cardinal, 
according to Mr. Stephen, seems prepared to take the first step of 
avowing his belief in the Church, but shrinks from that more thorough 
test of the soundness of his position which is involved in looking 
fairly at the reasons pro and con. He pictures Newman’s state of 
mind as one of ‘ scepticism afraid of itself ;’ a state arising from his 
fundamental view that ‘doubt is the legitimate and normal result of 
reasoning’ (Nineteenth Century for February, p. 201). The general 
conclusion is, that the Cardinal throws himself into the arms of 
the Catholic Church as a means of stifling sceptical doubts which 
he suspects at bottom to be valid. Space will not allow me to 
follow Mr. Stephen in detail through the reasons he gives for his 
opinion, and I have already pointed out (Spectator, February 7) 
that he has failed to acquaint himself with the Cardinal’s most 
recent and careful treatment of the subject. I must content myself 
now with calling attention to the central point in which, as it seems 
to me, Mr. Stephen has missed the drift of Newman’s teaching. 
The view which he brought out more and more clearly in answer to 
misrepresentations almost exactly similar to Mr. Stephen’s is, that 
his disparagement of reasoning was aimed at popular but false con- 
ceptions of reasoning. It was directed in the first place against the 
claims to all-sufficiency of dialectics and explicit logical processes. 
He believed that the highest insight of the intellect was not at all 
commensurate with those logical proofs which are often spoken of 
as ‘evidence ;’ which may for the moment—like a ship which is 
tacking—seem to go in a direction even opposite to the ultimate 
resting-place of the mind. The faculty of analysis was, he held, 
often at fault, and the mind could see a truth without being able 
reflectively to give each step of the process. The proof might be 
felt and recognised as a body of proof, and yet not analysed into its 
component parts. Perhaps the strongest instance of this is the con- 
viction which each man recognises to be valid, that other minds than 
his own have a separate existence—a fact which, as Tennyson reminds 
us in the passage I have quoted earlier in my essay, is incapable of 
detailed logical justification. Further, he maintained that, while 
dialectics and logic are insufficient, though accurate as far as they 
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go, they become also inaccurate in matters of religion when they 
start, as they so often do, from current irreligious assumptions. The 
highest and truest reasoning power of man, then, is something 
more delicate than his logical faculty, and needs for its starting- 
point and assistant ‘the happy guidance of the moral sense.’ 
(Development of Religious Error, p. 459.) Consequently, whether 
Newman was right or wrong, his attitude was the very opposite 
to Mr. Stephen’s conception of it. He had no fear whatever of a 
sceptical tendency in the highest reason of man—that reasonable 
nature which includes his truest moral and mental perceptions 
—and it was his very confidence in the assurance which that 
nature gives of religious truth which made him, as I have said in 
this essay, so ready to recognise and to treat as of no account the 
sceptical aberrations of the analytical faculty taken by itself in men 
as they actually exist. 

A few quotations from the Cardinal’s works will show the ap- 
plication of this general view to Mr. Stephen’s charges. Firstly, 
in reply to Mr. Stephen’s statement that in the Cardinal’s opinion 
‘doubt is the legitimate and normal result of reasoning,’ we have 
the following passage from the Apologia: ‘I know that even 
the unaided reason, when correctly exercised, leads to a belief in 
God, in the immortality of the soul, and in a future retribution.’ 
(Apologia, p. 243.) Further, when explaining the sense in which 
he considers human reason to be sceptical in matters of religion, he 
expressly says: ‘In no case need the reasoning faculty itself be to 
blame or responsible except if viewed as identical with the assumptions 
of which it is the instrument,’ and these irreligious assumptions in 
the case of the mass of worldly minds are ‘ received without question 
as certain truths on the credit of alternate appeals, and mutual cheers 
andimprimaturs.’ Reason, however, in the truest sense is not respon- 
sible for this. ‘I repeat it is but an instrument. . . . The eyes and 
the hands and the tongue are instruments in their very nature. We 
may speak of a wanton eye and a murderous hand and a blaspheming 
tongue without denying that they can be used for good purposes as 
well as bad.’ (Development of Religious Error.) 

Next, as to his doctrine that the highest reason perceives—even 
in matters of every-day life—much which it is unable fully to 
justify by analysis, one passage must suffice as a sample :— 


As by the use of our eyesight we recognise two brothers, yet without being able 
to express what it is by which we distinguish them; as at first sight we perhaps 
confuse them together, but on better knowledge we see no likeness between them 
at all; as it requires an artist’s eye to determine what lines and shades make a 
countenance look young or old, amiable, thoughtful, angry, or conceited, the prin- 
ciple of discrimination being in each case real but implicit : so is the mind unequal 
to a complete analysis of the motives which carry it on to a particular conclusion, 
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and is swayed and determined by a body of proof, which it recognises only as a 
body, and not in its constituent parts,’ 


Finally, as to Mr. Stephen’s contention that the Cardinal viewed 
the Catholic Church as a refuge from the conclusions of reason, the 
reader may be referred to the second Appendix to the fifth edition of 
the Grammar of Assent, in which he fully explains his position on 
the subject. That higher reason which makes him a Theist proceeds 
to make him a Catholic, he contends. 


I am a Catholic for the reason that I am not an atheist. . . . There is a certain 
ethical character, one and the same, @ system of first principles, sentiments, and 
tastes, a mode of viewing the question and of arguing, which is formally and nor- 
mally, naturally and divinely, the organum investigandi given us for attaining 
religious truth, and which would lead the mind by an infallible succession from the 
rejection of Atheism to Theism, from Theism to Christianity, and from Christianity 
to Evangelical religion, and from these to Catholicity. 


It is then, in his view, the same obedience to the highest reason 
which begins by leading a man away from negation in natural 
religion, which in the end brings him to Catholicity. Catholicity 
is not a refuge from unwelcome conclusions of reason, but the 
ultimate resting-place of that highest reason which justifies its claims 
from the beginning by its resolute opposition to a scepticism which 
would reduce religious knowledge—nay, all human knowledge—to an 


absolute nullity. The following passage from one of his sermons, 
dealing with a view substantially the same as Mr. Stephen’s, and in- 
stinct with feeling and conviction alike, may be cited in conclusion :— 


[The world] conceives we are in perpetual warfare with our own reason, fierce 
objections ever rising within us, and we fercibly repressing them. It believes that, 
after the likeness of a vessel which has met with some accident at sea, we are ever 
baling out the water which rushes in upon us, and have hard work to keep afloat; 
we just manage to linger on, either by an unnatural strain on our minds, or by 
turning them away from the subject of religion. The world disbelieves our doc- 
trines itself, and cannot understand our own believing them. It considers them so 
strange, that it is quite sure, though we will not confess it, that we are haunted 
day and night with doubts, and tormented with the apprehension of yielding to 
them.... 

But, my dear brethren, if these are your thoughts, you are simply in error. 
Trust me, rather than the world, when I tell you that it is no difficult thing for a 
Catholic to believe, and that, unless he grievously mismanages himself, the difficult 
thing is for him to doubt. . . . He does violence to his mind, not in exercising but 
in withholding hisfaith. When objections occur to him, which they may easily do 
if he lives in the world, they are as odious and unwelcome to him as impure 
thoughts are tothe virtuous. He does certainly shrink from them, he flings them 
away from him, but why? Not, in the first instance, because they are dangerous, 
but because they are cruel and base, His loving Lord has done everything for 
him, and has He deserved such a return? Popule meus, quid fect tibi?—‘O, my 
people, what have I done to thee, or in what have I molested thee? Answer thou 
me, I brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and delivered thee out of the house 
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of slaves; and I sent before thy face Moses, and Aaron, and Mary; I fenced thee in, 
and planted thee with the choicest vines; and what is there that I ought to do 
more to my vineyard that I have not done to it?’ He has poured on us His grace, 
He has been with us in our perplexities, He has led us on from one truth to another, 
He has forgiven us our sins, He has satisfied our reason, He has made faith easy, 
He has given us His saints, He shows before us day by day his own Passion; why 
should I leave Him? What has He ever done to me but good? Why should I 
re-examine what I have examined once for all? Why must I listen to every 
idle word that flits past me against Him, on pain of being called a bigot or a slave, 
when I should be behaving to the Most High as you yourselves who so call me 
would not behave towards a human friend or benefactor ? 


WILFRID WARD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF IQUIQUE.' 


THE bombardment of a defenceless town is happily now of such rare 
occurrence, that the unfortunate exception in the case of the Chilian 
port of Iquique has attracted considerable attention, and an account 
of it by one who was present may not be lacking in interest, if only 
because of the fact that the town contains so much English property 
and so many English lives. Iquique has become well known within 
the last few years as the port of Tarapaca, a province on the west 
coast of South America, acquired by Chile as the prize of her success- 
ful war against Peru, and rich in the nitrate product which has exer- 
cised such a fascination over the speculative dreams of the English 


public. The town lies on a level sandy tract standing out at the foot | 


of barren hills, which rise to a height of some two to three thousand 
feet immediately behind it, and shut out all view of the country be- 
yond. On either side of the town, and not more than a mile or two 
from it, the hills approach the sea again, so that the only means of 
reaching the interior is by surmounting them. As rain never falls 
in this district, these hills are perfectly destitute of verdure, and in 
the daytime are of a sandy and, in parts, a mouse-coloured tinge ; 
but. towards evening, as the sun sinks into the far Pacific, they acquire 
delicate hues of soft gold and pink which give a unique and by no 
means unpicturesque effect to their usually monotonous aspect. An 
island at the southern corner of the bay forms an excellent break- 
water against the rollers driven on by the prevalent south-west winds. 

Beyond the summit of the hills lies the Pampa, an undulating 
expanse of barren sand, compared to which, as a great traveller has re- 
marked, the winter plateau before Sebastopol is a luxuriant parterre 
and the desert between Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir a very garden 
of Eden. To add tothe uninviting aspect of the scene, large deposits 
of discoloured common salt are visible everywhere, very similar in 
appearance to the patches of dirty snow to be seen in the country in 
England after several days of thaw. In this dreary waste are erected 
the oficinas, or establishments for the reduction of nitrate from 
the caliche or raw material. An oficina has usually a staff of 
at least a dozen Englishmen, presided over by a manager, or ad- 
ministrador. They are entirely dependent on the outside world for 
the means of existence, and their surroundings are monotonous in 
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the extreme; yet, with Englishmen’s facility for making the best 
of circumstances, they manage to spend their leisure hours happily 
enough, and young clerks in Iquique look forward to a holiday on the 
Pampa with as much pleasure as a Londoner anticipates a week in the 
country or at the seaside. The railway runs from Iquique obliquely 
up the mountain-side to Molle, some six miles to the south, whence 
it strikes inland, and finally takes a northerly direction till it again 
descends to the sea at Pisagua, a smaller town about fifty miles 


h rare | in a direct line from Iquique. The ascent from Iquique to Molle is 
hilian | very steep, and trains drawn by the powerful double-boiler Fairlie 
count § engines may be seen toiling slowly up the side of the hill on the 
only | scarcely discernible railway-track, all at similar distances, rigidly 
perty | maintained, from each other. 


rithin Iquique is built in rectangular blocks, similar to most towns in 


west § South America of Spanish origin. On account of the frequency of 
scess- § earthquakes, all buildings, with the exception of the stone Custom 
exer- | House, are made of wood. The dwelling-houses are, for the most 
glish J} part, only one story high, but many business houses and offices possess 
‘foot ]\ two or three floors. The more pretentious buildings are covered with 
sand { ‘stucco, the Cathedral and the Opera House being both in this style. 
’ be- All buildings have, by law, to be painted every year. The favourite 
two colours are light shades of yellow, pink, or blue, and in the Calle 
is of Baquedano, where the English for the most part reside, the houses, 
falls with their balconies in front and their miradoras or flat roofs above, 
d in on which to catch the fresh sea-breeze, present a bright and by no 
ge; ‘Mneans inartistic appearance. In the principal plaza there is a clock- 
lire ) tower dedicated to the national hero, Arturo Prat, and some prettily 
no laid gardens, all the more refreshing from the total absence of verdure 
An elsewhere. Trams, with young girls for conductors and drawn by 
ak- mules, run along the principal thoroughfares, the driver whistling 
ds. loudly every time he nears a cross road, so as to give warning of his 
ng approach. Owing to the formation of the town these cross roads are 
re- very frequent, and the whistle seldom leaves the driver’s mouth. 
Te The whistle is the great weapon of modern Iquique. Steam-launches 
en whistle shrilly as they pick their path among the lighters in the bay, 
its the railway engines scream for the whole length of their passage 
in through the town, and at night, when the tram-driver at length retires 
in to his well-earned rest, the policeman takes up the burden of his 
d plaint and wanders along the streets giving vent to the most weird 
n and melancholy calls upon his whistle, with all the stolid assiduity 
of of the lower class Chilian official. 

- The hired carriages of Iquique, or ‘ coaches,’ as they are called, 
r deserve some notice. They are mostly landaus of French manufac- 
D ture, and are drawn by a pair of horses. The fare from any one part 


of the town to another is only twenty cents, or fivepence at the old 
rate of exchange. The reason for this low charge is that horses are 
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cheap and the roads are good. While Iquique was still in the hands 
of the Peruvians thestreets were ankle-deep in sand, but soon after the 
Chilian possession the much-desired improvement was commenced. 
Ripio, or refuse from the manufacture of nitrate, mixed with lime, 
was laid down and hardened into almost the solidity of concrete. 
An excellent footpath to Cavancha, a bathing-resort about a mile to 
the south of the town, is made of this material, as well as the cricket- 
ground and tennis-court enclosed within the railway property. On 
account of their cheapness, the coaches aremuch in request, and several 
large coaching establishments have sprung into existence to meet the 
demand. The horses from these livery stables can be seen early in 
the day being driven in herds like cattle along the Cavancha road, to 
take their morning bath in the sea. Mules are greatly used to 
carry packs to the Pampa, and also to bring down the carts loaded with 
ore from the neighbouring silver-mines of Huantajaya. These carts 
are roughly constructed, with broad wheels of large circumference, 
and are drawn by six, and sometimes nine, mules, harnessed three 
abreast. The driver rides on the near-side wheeler, and is provided 
with a long stock-whip, with which he keeps his team at a quick 
trot, while the heavily-laden cart rolls along with the thunder of a 
metal gun-carriage. 

The resources of Iquique in the way of pastimes or amusements 
are somewhat limited. Inthe cool season riding, cricket, and tennis 
can be enjoyed, but in summer the temperature is too high for any 
of these to be a favourite means of recreation. There is only one 
road out of the town on which it is possible to drive—the road to 
Cavancha ; and this place is, consequently, the favourite resort. A 
tramway also runs along by the side of the road, the trams drawn by 
horses, instead of mules, on account of a fairly steep gradient at the 
end. The major portion of the journey being across a sandy track 
with no houses on either side, there is not much getting in or out, and 
the services of the girl-conductors are dispensed with. The driver, 
usually a boy, hangs the ends of the reins on the brake-handle, and 
may be seen lounging in one of the front seats—the trams are for 
the most part light, open American cars, with seats running athwart, 
instead of lengthways—conversing with any chance acquaintance 
among the passengers, or buried in contemplation over the smoke of 
the universal yellow-papered cigarette. When the journey has com- 
menced he rises leisurely and collects the fares. Should anyone 
wish to get down during this operation, he pulls the strap which 
rings the bell. This has the effect of stopping the horses, which are 
set in motion again by the same means. The Chilian youth are 
adepts in the art of economising vital energy. 

In the afternoon Cavancha Bay presents a spectacle which might 
almost recall some of our own watering-places at home. Large, 
bright-coloured sunshades, with prettily-dressed English children 
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playing beneath them, are dotted here and there over the sand—a 
beautifully clean grey sand which seems specially adapted for children’s 
games. On the ripio pathway the Iquique citizen is to be seen, 
taking his wife and children to enjoy the fresh sea-breeze, while 
along the beach are scattered many more, watching the huge rollers 
of the Pacific curling in transparent arcs and dashing into white 
foam upon the returning wave. The Gaviota and Serena baths at 
one end of the bay and the Cavancha baths at the other are always 
fall, for the Chilians of both sexes are great lovers of sea-bathing, in 
spite of the low temperature of the water along this coast, due to 
the ice-laden currents from the Straits. Towards five o’clock a stream 
of coaches begins to issue from the town and the tramcars are filled 
to overflowing. One of the bathing establishments at Cavancha has 
a restaurant built out on piles supported on rocks which are sur- 
rounded with water. Its appearance is greatly enhanced by carefully 
tended plants and creepers, always grateful to the eye in Iquique. 
This restaurant is the usual resort of the English and the better class 
Chilians, and late in the afternoon is filled with gaily dressed people, 
laughing and talking, or watching their friends bathing from the 
bathing-place close by. Towards half past six the coaches are sum- 
moned, and the return to town is made across the sandy track, between 
the waters of the Pacific, glistening in the rays of the setting sun 
and the mountain-side lit up with all the glorious tinges from the 
declining orb of day. The usual dinner-hour is seven, and at eight 
a military band plays in the plaza. Here one can sit and listen to 
the music and watch the stream of people walking round and round, 
while the shadow of the lofty hills—those eternal hills from whose 
presence it seems impossible to escape in any Chilian town—hangs 
towering and majestic over all. 

But Iquique in times of peace and Iquique in times of war bear 
two very different aspects. The trouble which has lately burst upon 
the country, and of which Iquique was almost the first to bear the 
brunt, has long been brewing. The President, José Manual Balma- 
ceda, early succeeded in disappointing all the hopes which were 
raised at his election, five years ago. He had been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the late President, Santa Maria, and was then reckoned a 
warm supporter of progressive principles. Born in Santiago in the 
year 1840, he threw up the profession of the Church, for which he 
was originally intended, and in 1864 became attaché to ex-President 
Montt. In 1870 he was elected a member of the Congress, in which 
he sat uninterruptedly till his election to the presidential chair. 
This event was hailed on all sides with enthusiasm, for he had been 
the trusted Minister of a popular and much-respected President. 
But with his accession to power Balmaceda seems to have abandoned 
his Liberal principles, and soon acquired the reputation of carrying 
matters with a high hand, regardless of the authority of Congress. 
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A crisis was reached in June of last year, when it became known that 
he intended to nominate, as his successor, his Minister San Fuentes, 
who, in spite of a large majority against him in the Congress, would 
not resign office, and who, having no claims to distinction beyond the 
fortune which he is said to have amassed by speculation, was expected 
to prove a mere tool in the hands of his able predecessor. On these 
grounds Congress used the only weapon it possesses and refused to 
vote supplies. 

Balmaceda held out for some little time, till a dead lock seemed 
inevitable and serious riots took place in Valparaiso, which were 
quelled with difficulty by a force of two hundred and fifty cavalry 
troops. After this the President gave way, dismissed San Fuentes, 
and in August accepted a Ministry composed of some of the most in- 
fluential and respected members of Congress. This Ministry framed 
and passed a decentralising law, to insure purity at the presidential 
election; but as soon as the President had obtained his supplies, 
he instructed the intendentes or governors of the provinces to dis- 
regard the orders of the Cabinet, which at once resigned. Congress 
was shortly afterwards dismissed, and Balmaceda conducted the 
administration of the country on his sole authority, with Claudio 
Vicuiia for his Minister. The supplies for 1891, however, were still 
unvoted, and the Comision Conservadora, which sits in Santiago 
during the recess of Congress to watch its interests, twice urged the 
President to call the Congress. As he refused to do this, and still 
adhered to his determination to nominate San Fuenies as his suc- 
cessor, the Opposition, consisting of all the most prominent members 
of Congress, resolved to take active measures. 

It may be thought that this action was somewhat precipitate and 
that they might have waited till Balmaceda vacated the presidential 
chair in the fall of the present year. But the presidential election 
takes place in March, and they knew that, if they deferred their 
action till after that month, the man to whom they were opposed 
would be elected. For the last three decades the presidential candi- 
date has always been successful, the president being in a position 
to control the elections, as he appoints the intendentes of the 
provinces, who in turn appoint their sub-governors, sub-delegates, 
and district-inspectors. Hitherto the Opposition have borne their 
defeat without appealing to force, because the candidates nominated 
by the presidents, however they might have differed from them in 
opinion, were at least men of capacity and repute. These qualifica- 
tions the leaders of the Opposition considered to be lacking in San 
Fuentes, and they arranged a date—said to be the 15th of January 
—on which to make a demonstzation against the President with 
both army and navy. 

Balmaceda, however, having some suspicion of their intention, 
acted with great promptitude and began ordering the men-of-war, 
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one by one, to leave Valparaiso Bay. This action precipitated 
matters, and the leaders of the Opposition, including the Vice- 
President of the Senate, Waldo Silva, and the President of the 
Deputies, Barros Luco, in order to secure the fleet, went on board 
the ‘ Almirante Cochrane’ on the 7th of January, and thence issued 
a manifesto appealing to the army and the nation to support them 
in opposing the unconstitutional government of the President. 
Although the majority of the country were in favour of the Opposition 
no demonstration followed, and the President, having secured the 
allegiance of the army by doubling their pay and making lavish 
promises of rewards for future services, proclaimed himself Dictator, . 
denounced the fleet, which had gone over entirely to the Opposition, 
as pirates, and took vigorous measures for self-defence. 

The ‘ Almirante Cochrane,’ an armoured ship of over 3,000 tons, 
and the ‘ Magellanes,’ a smaller ship, proceeded at once to Iquique 
to blockade the port if the Jntendente refused to surrender it ; while 
the ‘Blanco Encalada,’ sister ship to the ‘ Cochrane,’ and the turret 
ship ‘ Huascar’ (2,000 tons) remained in Valparaiso Bay for similar duty 
there. The fast cruiser ‘ Esmeralda’ (3,000 tons) went south to meet 
the two new ships, the ‘ Almirante Lynch’ and the ‘ Condell,’ expected 
out from England, to gain them over to the side of the Congress. 

The ‘ Silvertown’ cable-ship, which I was aboard, heard of the 
action of the fleet before she left Chorillos (near Lima) on the 9th of 
January, to lay cable from that place to Iquique. On the evening 
of the 14th, having slipped the final bight some little distance out 
from Iquique that afternoon, we anchored in the bay after dark and 
found ourselves between the ‘ Cochrane’ and the ‘ Magellanes,’ the 
former of which at once sent off an officer in the steam-launch to 
request us to change our anchorage, as they might have to fire on the 
town during the night. While the anchor was being heaved up, the 
engineer-in-chief, Mr. Matthew H. Gray, and Captain Thomson paid 
a visit to the ‘ Cochrane,’ and afterwards to the ‘ Pheasant,’ the small 
English gunboat then representing our interests in the bay. At the 
advice of her captain we let go anchor again near to her. 

On the 16th of January, with another member of the staff, I took 
up my residence ashore to arrange the testing instrument in the cable 
hut, while the ‘Silvertown’ went south to sound along the intended 
route of cable, so that on her return we should have everything ready 
to keep watch in the hut during the laying of the cable from Iquique 
to Valparaiso. Considerable difference was observable in the appear- 
ance of the town since we had been there some three weeks pre- 
viously on our journey north. A detachment of soldiers was on 
guard at the mole; earthworks had been thrown up in Cavancha Bay, 
close to the cable hut which we had erected there, and every evening 
troops were sent to occupy these earthworks against any nocturnal 
surprises from the sea, while another body took up their quarters at 
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the end of the pier restaurant at Cavancha. Provisions were already 
much dearer; potatoes—the Chilian potato is excellent and forms a 
staple article of food among the lower classes—had risen to three 
times their ordinary value, although the strict blockade was not 
announced to commence till the 20th of the month. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the feeling in the town and throughout the 
Pampa was greatly in favour of the fleet, the Government still re- 
tained command of the troops, and the province was in charge of 
an Intendente of tried capacity, Sefior Salinas, whom the President 
had lately appointed to the post as specially fitted to do credit to his 
choice in so important a crisis. The Intendente received the 
support, as might be supposed, of all Government officials, who owed 
their position to him, while the troops, some five hundred in number, 
were content to remain in his service with the double pay which 
they received. Thus, with a determined man in authority, the town 
could well hold its own against warships which were unable to land 
sufficient troops to take and keep possession. It was the old story 
of the hopeless quarrel between dog and fish. Neither party could 
get at the other to secure the victory. Iquique possessed no forti- 
fications against a hostile fleet, nor any torpedo defences in the 
harbour. A small fort on the island, which was abandoned on the 
approach of the ships, and two more on the mainland, one by the 
railway station and the other near the ‘ Morro,’ armed with a few 
obsolete and almost useless guns, represented all that was thought 
necessary to protect the richest port in Chile. 

But although the ships had not sufficient troops to take possession 
of the town, nothing could prevent them knocking it to pieces, and 
to avoid such a possibility it was thought at the time that the 
Intendente would be compelled by force of public opinion to sur- 
render to the fleet. A meeting, however, which took place on the 
17th on board H.M.S. ‘ Pheasant’ between Salinas and the leaders 
of the Opposition made it clear that he was determined not to give 
in, and negotiations fell through without any compromise being 
effected. Accordingly, on the 20th of January the strict blockade 
commenced. No boats came to or left the mole. Two hundred 
troops were sent up by train to the Pampa, to meet the Opposition 
forces which were supposed to have been landed at Pisagua, and 
every evening two detachments of artillery with howitzer guns, 
drawn by mules, were marched out to protect the town on either side. 
Even then it was believed that no fighting would really occur, and 
that the Intendente was taking all the measures merely that he 
might have the satisfaction of feeling that he was doing something. 
But when, on the morning of the 22nd, a train returned from the 
Pampa with proof of an engagement in the form of dead and 
wounded, it became evident that all was in grim earnest. Pisagua, 
it seems, had been taken by the fleet without a blow, and the troops: 
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they landed were sent up across the Pampa by the railway, till they 
met the Government troops about half-way between Pisagua and 
Iquique. An engagement took place, in which both sides claimed 
the victory ; but the Opposition forces fell back towards Pisagua. 
The same day, in the evening, the ‘Cochrane ’ sent a note ashore to 
the Intendente, saying that any more train. leaving the town would 
be fired upon. At the same time she changed her position, in order 
to command the railway station. 

On the 23rd another batch of killed and wounded from the 
Pampa brought evidence of a second engagement, in which the 
Government troops obtained advantage, for on the 27th the news of 
the recapture of Pisagua by them arrived. This event was celebrated 
by a demonstration consisting of a fife and drum band, attended by 
one sergeant and three privates, who paraded the principal thorough- 
fares. The ‘Cochrane’ replied by ordering all vessels which inter- 
fered with her line of fire upon the town to leave their anchorage. 
In the town, as the police were withdrawn every night on military 
duty, the Intendente sanctioned the formation of an urban guard by 
foreigners for the protection of their property. In other respects 
things went on much the same as usual. The streets were perhaps 
a little emptier, and many shops were closed; but the daily baths 
at Cavancha were duly attended, and the young Englishmen who 
assembled there seemed perfectly indifferent as to the state of affairs, 
and to all appearance heedless whether the town was to be bombarded 
or not on the following day. The military band still played in the 
Plaza on the following evening, but they were escorted to and from 
the barracks by some twenty or thirty of their comrades, fully armed, 
who kept guard beneath the stand during the performance. 

The fleet now determined to concentrate their forces on the pro- 
vince of Tarapacé. Coquimbo and Serena, which had been taken, 
were abandoned, and transports arrived with troops on board from 
those places. The ‘Blanco’ left Valparaiso, where she had been 
treacherously fired upon by the forts, and arrived in Iquique, with 
the ‘O’Higgins,’ on the 2nd of February. It was decided that 
Pisagua should be retaken first, and that the ‘Cochrane’ should go 
there to bombard the town if any resistance was offered. As soon as 
Pisagua was taken, Iquique was to be attacked. The situation 
began to look serious to those ashore. Almost worse than the fear 
of a bombardment was the apprehension that the rotos, or workmen 
on the Pampa, who were out of employment, and consequently in 
great straits, would come down, as they have on several previous 
occasions, and pillage the town. News arrived that this had happened 
in Pisagua, and that the men had only been repulsed after a severe 
conflict in the town with the Government troops, leaving many of 
their number dead in the streets. Matters would apparently come 
to a crisis in a few days, and the Englishmen in Iquique who had 
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wives and children in the town began to be anxious for their safety. 
At this juncture the ‘ Silvertown’ returned to Iquique, having suc- 
cessfully laid the cable up from Valparaiso, and Mr. Gray, on learning 
the position of affairs, offered a passage to any ladies and children 
who could avail themselves of it to Arica, for which port the ship 
was next bound. Some fifty or sixty accepted the invitation, and 
we left Iquique in the afternoon of the 4th, the ‘ Blanco’ opening 
fire, just as we were getting under way, on one of the forts, where 
an attempt was being made to mount a large gun. The ‘Cochrane’ 
had left at noon for Pisagua, and it seemed as if both places would 
in a few days be in the hands of the fleet, and we should be able to 
return and complete our tests on the cables without meeting with 
any further trouble. 

But, as often happens in these cases, the situation remained un- 
changed longer than expected. Pisagua, indeed, was retaken on the 
6th, but of Iquique no reliable news could be obtained, as both the 
cable and the land-line were cut, and the ‘Silvertown,’ having waited 
at Arica for ten or twelve days, sailed again for Iquique, taking back 
with her some of the ladies and children she had brought from that 
town, in the hope that matters might be more settled now. I had 
previously left for the south by a German steamer, the ‘ Isis,’ and 
on the way we put in at Pisagua. When we arrived there (Feb- 
ruary 14th) three transports lay in the harbour, from which two 
thousand Opposition troops had just been landed and sent up by 
train to camp on the top of the hill overhanging the town. These 
troops, under the command of Coronel Canto, left the following 
(Sunday) morning for the interior, and on Monday morning (Feb- 
ruary 16th) at nine o’clock a train arrived with sixty wounded, and 
brought the news that the Opposition troops had gained a victory 
over the Government troops at Dolores, and that Coronel Canto was 
going to push on towards Iquique. 

The ‘ Isis’ weighed anchor for Iquique that day at eleven o’clock, 
and on reaching the bay at four o’clock the same afternoon we found 
the ‘Silvertown’ already there, and learnt to our surprise that the 
Intendente, having sent all his troops up on to the Pampa, had sur- 
rendered the town that very morning to the fleet. Before rejoining 
the ‘ Silvertown’ I went ashore, landing at the mole amidst a swarm 
of boats which were bringing people back to the town from the 
island, where they had taken shelter in anticipation of a bombard- 
ment. In the town troops belonging to the Opposition were parad- 
ing the streets, loudly cheered by the populace. All the shops were 
closed, but the fire-stations—a great feature in Iquique, where the 
immediate extinction of fire is so necessary—were filled with the 
urban guard of the district to which each belonged. As soon as it was 
known in the morning that the town had been surrendered, the mob 
had sacked the Jntendencia and burnt the office of the Government 
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organ, La Voz de Chile, to the ground. But the excitements of the 
day proved too much for the rotos, who, during the last few weeks, 
had been in considerable straits, but had been prevented by the 
strong hands of the Intendente from making an outbreak. At night- 
fall indiscriminate pillaging and incendiarism commenced, and the 
navy troops being incapacitated by their own indulgences from hold- 
ing them in check, the duty of protecting the city devolved upon 
the urban guard. The mob, rendered furious by drink, made a most 
determined stand, in one plaza the action being contested with the 
stubbornness of a pitched battle; but they were at length dispersed, 
leaving forty-two killed and eighty-six wounded in the streets. 
Only two of the urban guard, 'both Spaniards, were killed in the 
fight. 

In spite of the ease with which they won the town, the fleet did 
not feel at all secure in their new possession. The majority of their 
troops had been landed at Pisagua, and they had hardly enough in 
Iquique to keep order, much less to defend it against a hostile force. 
The following night, a rumour getting abroad that the Government 
troops were coming down from the Pampa, the fleet called off all 
their men on board, leaving the town entirely unprotected, and the 
first intimation the urban guard received of this action was the cries 
from the prisoners in the Cuartel, or police-station, whom they had 
left unguarded and untended, appealing to some one to come and give 
them water. The troops returned the following day as soon as they 
found their alarm had been groundless. The town at this time pre- 
sented a very forlorn appearance. The rotos, after the severe lesson 
they had received, kept to their houses, and very few people were to 
be seen about the streets. A few young Englishmen were to be found 
up at Cavancha, and late in the afternoon arrived a quiet-looking 
yellow-complexioned old man with a slight stoop and dressed in a frock- 
coat, and black straw hat with ‘ Blanco Encalada’ inscribed in gold 
letters on the ribbon. This unobtrusive-looking old gentleman was 
Waldo Silva, Vice-President of the Senate and nominal leader of the 
Revolution. He was accompanied by a man of about his own age. It 
was significant of the faith he had in the popularity of his cause that 
he should wander about, with only one companion, totally unpro- 
tected, and return to the town seated quietly inaten-cent tram. If he 
had missed his passage off to the ship that evening, he would have had 
cause torepent hisrashness. For, towards midnight, mounted scouts 
of the Opposition came galloping into the town, with the news that 
the Government forces had arrived at the top of the hills and were de- 
scending upon the town. The navy troops at once withdrew to the 
Custom House, but the Englishman in command of the urban guard, 
thinking it might only be another false alarm, sent round orders to the 
different stations to keep watch as usual, and took charge of the 
Cuartel, which had once more been abandoned. The morning of the 
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19th broke with a camanchaca, or dense white fog, under cover of which 
Coronel Soto, who had, in fact, descended during the night with three 
hundred Government troops and bivouacked in the racecourse, stole 
out and entered the town. Finding the Cuartel in possession of the 
urban guard, he passed on, giving his men orders to open out and fire 
down the streets. At this early hour the only people stirring were 
the women going to market to get the day’s supplies. These were 
taken utterly by surprise and several were shot down in the indis- 
criminate firing. As the Government forces neared the mole, the 
uavy troops, only some sixty or seventy strong, fired upon them from 
the roof and first floor of the stone Custom House. But when Soto’s 
men pressed steadily on and took up positions on either side of the 
building, the ‘ Blanco’ sent off her steam-pinnaces armed with Gat- 
ling guns to dislodge them, and opened fire herself, shelling the 
houses behind which they were sheltered. It was now about half- 
past six, and the inhabitants of this quarter, the richest in the town, 
where all the banks and principal business houses were situated, 
awoke to find the long-expected bombardment actually commenced, 
and all retreat cut off by the promiscuous firing in the streets. 
There was nothing to do but to descend to the ground floor and wait 
patiently till it was over, trusting that the bursting of a shell would 
not prevent the witnessing of that much-desired consummation. 
Meantime the ‘ Blanco’ sent off two or three boat-loads of sailors 
to land at the railway mole under cover of the machine-guns of the 
‘ Tolten ’—a small craft cruising in that part of the roadstead—and 
to attempt to take the enemy in the flank. On being put ashore, 
however, these men got such a warm reception from the Government 
troops, who fired on them from the shelter of the railway tanks, 
that they were obliged to retire to their boats again, leaving half a 
dozen killed on the mole. About half-past nine another attempt to 
land reinforcements was made at the Custom House mole, and this 
time, with the aid of the fire from the two steam-pinnaces, they suc- 
ceeded in joining their comrades in the Custom House without the 
loss of a single man, The ‘ Silvertown’ was anchored in a position 
which commanded an uninterrupted view of the whole engagement. 
Between her and the town lay only the English man-of-war (the 
‘ Warspite ’) and the ‘ Blanco,’ the latter, of course, being the nearest 
to the shore. From the cross-trees of the foremast, where I took up 
my station, I could with my glasses see where almost every shot struck. 
It was a unique experience for a non-combatant thus to be able to 
watch a bombardment from such close quarters, and one which, of 
course, would be impossible where the town had any forts with which 
to reply. Although the mist had disappeared the sun did not shine 
forth, but seemed to be obscured in a dull thundery atmosphere, very 
unusual on this coast, where rain never falls. Hardly a breath of 
wind stirred and the silence in a lull after the booming of the big 
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guns and the sharp crack of the rifles was very impressive. When 
the firing recommenced the effect was all the more striking for the 
intervening calm, The ‘ Blanco,’ manceuvring with her twin screws 
in order to bring her different guns to bear, turned and twisted like 
some huge reptile, spitting forth its venom from half a dozen mouths 
in turn. The volumes of white smoke shot forth, the loud report 
following a second or two later, the simultaneous gap in some hitherto 
intact building, the explosion of the shell, throwing up a discoloured 
cloud of dust,—each detail was visible; an exhibition of the cruel 
force of modern weapons which was repellent enough to those who, 
like ourselves, had only chance acquaintances ashore, but to our 
guests, whose husbands, fathers, brothers, were in the town, must 
have proved a terrible ordeal indeed. Once or twice a lull in the 
firing which lasted longer than usual encouraged us to believe that 
one side or the other had gained the victory and that all would now 
be quiet. But the firing was only renewed on each occasion with 
greater fury after the interval: volleys of musketry in the streets, 
and a hail of bullets from the Gatlings and Nordenfeldts in the steam- 
pinnaces—there is something in the vicious whirr of a machine-gun 
far more sickening and repulsive to an onlooker than the explosion 
of the largest shell—as they steamed slowly along the banks, seek- 
ing out the places where the Government troops lay entrenched. 
Soon after ten o’clock a steamer was sighted coming from the 
south, and proved to be the Chilian cruiser ‘ Esmeralda.’ She steamed 
first into Cavancha Bay, where the ‘ Huascar ’ lay, watching the hills 
for the Government artillery, which Soto had left behind him, and 
firing whenever they made an attempt to descend. Finding her 
assistance was not required there, the ‘ Esmeralda’ came round into 
the bay, and, taking up a position near the ‘ Blanco,’ joined in the 
cannonade. Soon after one o’clock the firing slacked, and only stray 
shots were fired occasionally till nearly three o’clock. By that time, 
as the Government troops still held their own, and, if anything, seemed 
to have the advantage, the fleet determined to make a final effort to 
dislodge them, and sent off three more boat-loads of men to land at 
the Custom House mole under cover of the fire from the steam-pin- 
naces. When these men were safely within the stone walls, the 
‘Blanco’ and the ‘Esmeralda’ both opened fire upon the block of 
buildings in front of the beach on the right-hand side of the Custom 
House, as Government troops were firing from the roofs of them on 
to the Custom House. Shell after shell tore through them, knocking 
large gaps in the slight wooden structures and going through into 
the street behind, where the English club was situated. At half-past 
three a tremendous explosion showed that a store of dynamite had 
been struck, and immediately huge flames shot up around the spot 
where it had occurred. The fire seemed to gain full force at once, 
and in a few minutes a dense column of black smoke, with a dull 
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red blaze beneath, rose almost vertically—there was still hardly a 
breath of wind—towards the sky. 

Shortly after, another fire sprang up behind the first one, and 
burnt so fiercely that it seemed as if the whole town was doomed. 
At this critical juncture we saw a boat leave the ‘ Warspite ’ and draw 
up at the ‘ Blanco’s’ ladder. Was the British admiral about to make 
an effort to save such wanton waste of life and property? ll eyes 
were on the ‘Blanco,’ and presently the English officer re-entered 
the boat, returned to the ‘ Warspite,’ and left again in the direction 
of the shore, with a large white flag of truce flring astern. The 
crew pulled steadily on in spite of several volleys from the Govern- 
ment troops on land, who could not see or did not understand the 
flag of truce, and then we saw two men land at the mole and dis- 
appear towards the Custom House. What seemed to us a long 
interval now elapsed, during which the fight still went on, though 
with considerably abated vehemence, and then, about five o’clock, all 
firing ceased, the gig returned to the ‘ Warspite,’ and the news went 
round the harbour that an armistice had been arranged through the 
mediation of the ‘ Warspite,’ at the request of the Opposition leaders, 
till noon the following day, in order to allow the fire to be extinguished 
and to give the women and children who still remained in the town 
an opportunity of leaving it. 

The mole was now crowded by those ashore who had friends and 
relations on the ships and wanted to get off and visit them. A boat 
was soon observed to be heading for the ‘Silvertown,’ and we all 
gathered at the head of the gangway to hear the news. It was 
an anxious moment for many on board when the boat came alongside 
and the occupant, a young Englishman known to most of us, stepped 
on to the gangway. However he ran cheerfully up the ladder and 
relieved all fears by crying out almost before he reached the deck, 
‘It’s all right. No Englishmen are hurt. I’ve seen everybody, and 
they are all coming off, as soon as they can get a boat.’ A swarm of 
boats soon came round the gangway, and the pleasure of the meetings 
that ensued atoned for all the cruel anxieties of the day. Many of 
those with whom we were acquainted came off, and we heard from 
their own lips how each had fared. It appeared that a great number 
spent the day actually in the bombarded portion of the town, 
having been unable to escape owing to the suddenness of the attack 
at that early hour of the morning. One young Englishman, who 
had only been in Iquique a few weeks, having arrived there from 
Buenos Ayres, where he had been present at all the fighting in the 
streets during the Revolution, after a long night’s watch on the 
urban guard, actually slept through the first half-hour of the bom- 
bardment, although he was staying at the Hotel de la Bolsa, within 
a stone’s throw of the Custom House, where all the firing was going 
on. When the hotel servant at length managed to arouse him, he 
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ordered his coffee and, going down to the breakfast-room on the 
ground floor, watched the engagement from one of the windows, in 
company with an English mining engineer from Huantajaya. While 
seated here, the hotel-keeper’s nephew, together with the bar-keeper, 
cook, and one or two waiters, who had retired to a back bedroom, 
which they lined with mattresses, came tumbling down the stairs 
crying out that the shots were penetrating everywhere, and imme- 
diately disappeared down the cellar stairs. A shell which came 
through the breakfast-room a few minutes later—a large proportion 
of the shells were unloaded and did not explode—induced the young 
Englishman and the engineer, together with four sea-captains who 
were in the same room, to follow the example set them and retire 
below. Here they waited patiently for some time, listening to the 
fusillade from the steam-pinnaces and the volleys of musketry down 
the streets each side of the house, relieved occasionally by the crash 
of a shell as it tore its way through the wooden structure. Once 
the cook, fearing the fire might be struck and the scattered coals 
cause a conflagration, went up with the intention of putting it out ; 
but he no sooner reached the top of the stairs than a shell whizzed 
through in front of him, the rush of air blowing him back into the 
cellar again. After this experience nobody seemed anxious to make 
another attempt, but about one o’clock, when the firing slacked, the 
pangs of hunger—none of them had breakfasted—asserted them- 
selves, and they went up to the bar to see what they could get. 
Finding nothing here, for the day’s provisions had not come in when 
the fighting commenced, they crept through a hole made by a shell 
into the next house, which was a ship-chandler’s store. Here they 
found a young German, who was left in charge, sitting rather discon- 
solately by himself. He seemed glad to see them and supplied them 
with something to eat and drink. 

When the heavy firing began at three o’clock, they retired to the 
Bolsa cellars again. They had not been long there when the big 
explosion of dynamite occurred, quite close to them, and shortly after 
a harebrained waiter, who had been running in and out all day, came 
in with the news that the house next but one was on fire, and the 
flames spreading in the direction of the hotel. There was nothing 
to do but leave the house and run the gauntlet of the cross fires in 
the streets. The first man (a waiter) who stepped out of the door 
was immediately shot down, and carried off by some of the Red Cross 
who happened to be near. This caused a little hesitation among the 
others, but, the flames having already reached the hotel, there was no 
help for it, and a rush was made, the young Englishman, together 
with the engineer and the four sea-captains, running in the direction 
of the Custom House. A hail of bullets from both parties whizzed 
around them, but on nearing the Custom House the gate was opened 
and they were admitted. No sooner were they within than an 
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officer stepped up to the young Englishman, and putting a pistol in 
his face, accused him of belonging to the Government party, for they 
had been firing from the roofs of the houses in the same block as the 
hotel. Fortunately the Englishman was a good Spanish linguist, 
and, having explained the state of the case to the officer’s satisfaction, 
they were conducted within the building to a room on the first floor, 
overlooking the harbour, where all the wounded were lying. After 
being here some little time they saw the ‘ Warspite’s’ gig approach- 
ing, and, thinking that if the Government troops took possession of 
the Custom House their presence in it would require further explana- 
tion, they obtained leave to go down on the mole and meet the boat, 
with the view of getting a passage off to the ship. When the gig 
reached the end of the mole the Government troops again opened 
fire on it, but Captain Lambton, for he was in charge of it, took no 
notice, although one bullet went through the awning and another 
through the bottom of the boat, and proceeded to explain that he 
could not take them at once, as he had come ashore to try and 
arrange an armistice, but on his return he would be glad to do so. 
Meanwhile the party of Englishmen took shelter from the fire down 
the steps of the mole, and when the Government troops at length 
grasped the motive for which the English boat had come ashore, and 
waved a white flag in response, they followed Captain Lambton and 
his companion up to the Custom House, and stuyed there while he 
went out into the town to confer with Coronel Soto. The proposal 
of an armistice having been accepted, the English captain returned 
to the Custom House to inform the Commandante of the success of 
his mission, and shortly afterwards the gallant Coronel himself rode 
up, his clothes torn by bullets, and black in the face with powder— 
for he had been wherever the fighting was thickest and had two horses 
shot under him—and was received with the wildest enthusiasm by 
the navy troops, the officers running out and kissing, embracing, 
and even crying over him as he dismounted. Four of them carried 
him on their shoulders like a conquering hero into the Custom 
House, and half an hour later the Government and Opposition 
troops were drinking and making merry together, as if they had 
always been the best of friends, and had not been trying for the last 
ten hours to blow each other’s brains out. 

The young Englishman at last got off to the man-of-war, and 
thence to the ‘Silvertown,’ where many of us were acquainted with 
him and gave him a warm welcome. 

The progress of the fire was checked after five blocks, including the 
principal business quarter of the town, were burnt to the ground. A 
large stack of coal on the site of one of the blocks it was found impossible 
to extinguish, and during the night it threw a lurid light over the 
whole bay. The following morning a troopship arrived with 600 
Opposition troops on board, At noon, the specified time for the 
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armistice to end, these men were put into half-a-dozen huge lighters 
preparatory to being sent ashore, and there seemed every prospect of 
a fight even more disastrous than the previous day, when a boat 
came off from the shore to the ‘ Blanco,’ and cheering broke out on 
board and was taken up by the men in the lighters. It soon trans- 
pired that the two parties had come to terms, Coronel Soto surren- 
dering with full honours of war in face of the superior forces against 
him. 

But although the fleet would now have some six or seven hundred 
troops ashore, Iquique was not yet secure from trouble, for Coronel 
Robles, of the Government forces, was still on the Pampa with six 
hundred men, and, with the reinforcements he expected from Tacna, 
might make another effort to retake the town. The ‘ Warspite’ was 
taking two hundred refugees to Callao, and Mr. Gray offered a passage 
to Valparaiso to those already on board, extending the invitation to 
any who might still be ashore, Among those who accepted was Seijior 
Salinas, the late Intendente of Iquique, with his wife and family—the 
man who made so plucky though unsuccessful a stand against the fleet. 
He is about thirty-eight years of age, short in stature, of pale com- 
plexion, with intelligent eyes and a pleasant expression. Before we 
left, Admiral Montt, Commander of the Fleet, and one of the prime 
movers of the Revolution, paid us a visit. He is a man of about forty- 
five years of age, with a neat figure, regular features, and trim black 
beard, just grizzling, one who looked a good sailor and a brave leader, 
though of hardly sufficient power to conduct, single-handed, a revo- 
lution against a man of Balmaceda’s capacity and resource. 

At half-past nine in the evening of the 25th we weighed anchor 
and steamed quietly out of the harbour of Iquique. Although it 
was now six days since the bombardment, the stack of coals then 
set on fire was still burning, throwing a dull red glow on the 
charred remnants around it. In a few weeks of revolution the har- 
bour, which had contained at times as many as a hundred vessels, 
now held barely ten, and the port, which brought in a revenue of 
2,000,000/. sterling, had within the last month not shipped a single 
ton of nitrate. How was it toend? As the ‘Silvertown’ glided out 
into the gently heaving waters of the Pacific, and the yellow light 
from the lighthouse and the dull glow from the fire grew fainter in 
the distance, while the full moon rose over the dark range of hills 
behind, the thought came, whether this town, which now lay para- 
lysed by the effects of civil war, had really seen its best days and 
would henceforth steadily decline, or whether she would rise Phoenix- 
like from her ashes, and, under the administration of a popular and 
well-organised government, regain her former activity and surpass her 
well-earned reputation as the successful port of the richest province 
in the world. 


‘38y2 
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The capture of Iquique was the turning-point in the fortunes of 
the Congressionalists. From that day they have been slowly but 
surely winning territory from the President. On the 7th of March 
their troops met those of the Government under Coronel Robles at 
Pozo Almonte, about thirty miles inland from Iquique, and inflicted 
a total defeat, all who were not killed being taken prisoners. This 
victory placed the whole of the rich nitrate province of Tarapac4 in 
their undisputed possession. Early in the morning of the 8th Mayor 
Valdiviesos, in command of one of the Government forts at Valparaiso, 
having spiked the guns, deserted with the whole garrison, and seizing 
the Government transport ‘ Maipo,’ lying off the town, steamed past 
the ‘ Silvertown,’ then in the bay, and struck up a lively air on his 
band as he passed beneath the hostile forts. This was felt to be 
such a blow by the President that he made his first overtures for 
peace a few days afterwards. By the end of the month Antofagasta 
was taken by the Congress, and at the beginning of April the capture 
of Arica and Tacna gave them a fruitful province from which to 
supply the barren towns in Tarapac4é and Atacama. The nitrate 
dues for March brought them 40,000/., and it is probable that 
Balmaceda would shortly have capitulated had not the sinking of 
the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ inspired him with fresh hopes. The ‘ Blanco’ 
was lying moored in the harbour at Caldera, undergoing some repairs 
to her boilers, when the Government torpedo-gunboats ‘ Lynch’ 
and ‘Condell,’ under the command of Moraga, an officer who had 
been expelled from the navy before the war, entered the bay and 
attacked her as she lay, unable to respond with any but her small 
machine-guns. After discharging six torpedoes, the seventh took 
effect and the ‘ Blanco’ sank with several members of the Congress 
on board. As the ‘Lynch’ and the ‘ Condell’ were leaving the port 
they met the transport ‘ Aconcagua,’ an unarmoured passenger 
steamer belonging to the Congress. She engaged them both and 
beat them off, the ‘Lynch’ having to return to Valparaiso for 
repairs. 

The sinking of the ‘ Blanco,’ although of course a great loss, very 
little altered the position of the Congress. They still possess the 
warships ‘ Cochrane,’ ‘Esmeralda,’ ‘ Huascar,’ ‘ O’Higgins,’ ‘ Mage- 
llanes,’ and ‘ Abtao,’ and half a dozen transports. Directly after the 
event the important town of Copiapo was taken by them. The affair 
of the ‘Itata’ shows that they have commanders with plenty of re- 
source and determination on their side. The writer of this paper had 
an interview with the captain of the ‘Itata’ on his own ship a few 
days after the capture of Pisagua, and from what he heard on that 
occasion of the conduct of the war, it seemed that the Congress are not 
likely to fail through any want of pluck and self-reliance in their 
captains. The task of arbitrating between the two parties has been 
entrusted to representatives of France, Brazil, and the United States, 
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and the terms put forward by the Congress, which include the re- 
signation and impeachment of Balmaceda, show how strong they 
feel their position to be. It is always difficult to forecast the 
result of a contest, but at the time of writing there is little doubt 
that the Congress have the upper hand. 


ARCHER P. CROUCH. 
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MOROCCO—THE WORLDS LAST MARKET. 


‘Morocco,’ said Lord Salisbury, at Glasgow, on the 20th of May of 
this year, ‘ some day or other will be as great a trouble to Europe, 
and will carry with it as great a menace to the peace of Europe, as 
the other Mohammedan communities further to the east used to 
twenty or thirty years ago.’ 

To one who has studied the growing problem of Morocco in the 
country itself, and with complete access to the lively and interesting 
circle of diplomatists who are silently but steadily striving to solve 
it, the words I have quoted seem to contain, the most important 
political pronouncement yet made by Lord Salisbury upon African 
affairs. 

The general scuffle of the nations for spherical influence in Africa 
has brought the geographical limitations of the globe under public 
notice somewhat realistically. Africa, we have come to think, con- 
tains all the remaining markets which can ever be opened up for the 
benefit of civilised and commercial Europe. Hitherto, however, a 
studious silence has been maintained as to the future of Morocco, 
and almost for the first time is its existence brought authoritatively 
forward by the reference to it in the speech of the Prime Minister. 

I want to state three plain reasons for looking on this mysterious 
land as being par excellence the last market of the world—for 
England also the greatest. It has so far received only the slightest 
and most inadequate treatment compared with the growing care 
bestowed upon other Mohammedan countries where the maintenance 
of British influence for the purposes of British trade is systematically 
fostered. All the same, the work effected in Persia cannot compare 
for a moment with the work which might under equally favourable 
circumstances be effected in Morocco. Every argument—and there 
are many—which tells in favour of British influence at Teheran, may 
be urged in a similar way as regards Marakesh, the capital alternately 
with Fez of Muley Hassan; while the three causes on which I desire 
to write turn the scale completely in favour of Morocco as a land by 
whose destiny the fortunes of the British Empire must be modified 
for good or evil. They spring mainly from the geographical position 
of the country and its economical requirements. 
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First of all I would place the strategical value of Tangier; 
secondly, the vast agricultural possibilities of the land; thirdly, the 
commercial demands, certain to be stimulated among its population 
under any easy trading system. 

I. Tangier is the key to the Straits, and the only one. If the 
popular feeling which subsequently forbid Ministers to part with 
Gibraltar had existed in the earlier period when the English abandoned 
Tangier, which was placed under the British Crown, together with 
7 Bombay, as the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, Tangier would still 

have been ours, and my present proposition would not be looked on 
as a paradox. There is something fascinating in the expression ‘ key’ 





































r of which has caused it to be applied to Tangier, Ceuta, and Gibraltar 
pe, equally. Ceuta never was, and never can be, a key to the Straits in 
, as any practical sense, for in these days of ironclads the first requisite 
to of any place which can be called a strategical point is a harbour with 
a good anchorage. This Ceuta does not possess, and it may therefore 
che be disregarded for present purposes. 
ng Gibraltar, the first outpost of the Empire, is a place of unsurpassed 
lve importance, if only because England could never tolerate the presence 
int there of another great Power whose ships would menace the road to 
an India; while we should also be deprived of a coaling station, a harbour, 
and a place of arms, all of the first importance as links in the chain 
ica of empire. To abandon Gibraltar even for Ceuta and Tangier to- 
lic gether would be the height of criminal folly. Spain has the right of 
n- preémption, but can never afford to buy, while as all the property 
he on the Rock is freehold England can certainly never make her a gift 
a of it to the ruin of our Gibraltarian fellow-subjects, who are loyal to 
20, a man to the British Crown, under which they and their fathers were 
ly born and have thrived greatly. Neither could Spain afford to keep 
a place for which tempting prices would at once be offered to the 
us great benefit of her embarrassed finances. Let it be granted then 
or that nothing could compensate for the loss of the Rock. 
st Still it does not follow that Gibraltar 72s—what it once was—the 
ref key to the Straits. The use of steam and of 100-ton guns will 
ce account absolutely for the change. In the days of sailing vessels, the 
ly combined influences of Atlantic currents and of certain winds of 
re remarkable regularity practically forced every sailing vessel entering 
le the Straits under the guns of the Rock. This does not happen to- 
re day. Gibraltar is not reached from the Atlantic until the Straits 


y have widened to about nineteen miles, so that steamships can now 
y pass almost out of sight, and altogether out of range. Tangier, on the 
e contrary, lies at the south-west entrance, where the coasts of Spain 
y and Africa stretch towards each other, leaving, I fancy, barely ten 
d miles from shore to shore. Thus the Bay of Tangier, with its 
n excellent anchorage, commands the Atlantic entrance completely, and 
if fortified with the heaviest modern artillery would occupy the posi- 
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tion formerly held by Gibraltar in the days of the sailing vessels. 
Tangier in the hands of another Power would be a standing menace 
to the British occupation of the Rock, which, lying much further 
eastward, can only be approached through the narrow west passage. 
No one could be more sensible of this than the merchants of 
Gibraltar, who urge with wonderful unanimity the need of preserving 
Tangier from foreign influence. The place might have been ours to- 
day had better counsels prevailed among Englishmen in 1684. To 
see that it is not snatched at by any other Power is a duty of para- 
mount importance, and would alone establish a vital reason for 
maintaining British influence in Morocco. 

II. Morocco is the natural granary of the British Islands. When 
I mentioned this some three years ago to a statesman who has sat 
in many cabinets, he was frankly surprised to find that the obvious 
significance of the fact had been so wholly overlooked. Yet it needs 
no extra talent as a prophet to suggest that fifty years hence the gain 
or loss of the vast agricultural market in the north-west corner of 
Africa may be of unparalleled consequence to the population of these 
islands. Morocco on the western side is in nearly the same longitude 
with Kerry, and is within four days’ steaming of Plymouth. Its 
climate is perfect, its rich virgin soil almost untouched. Agricul- 
ture, as we understand it, is unknown. Beyond a little primitive 
scratching with primitive tools, whereby enough grain is extracted for 
the purposes of actual subsistence, no one in Morocco cares to grow 
corn which he is not allowed to export, and which is tolerably certain 
to be seized on by the Kaid for the benefit of himself and his master 
the Sultan. If once Great Britain could obtain a concession imply- 
ing security to the toilers, then cheap grain enough to feed the entire 
population would be at our very doors, requiring, in fact, some two 
days’ less voyage than that from America. This would always be 
an advantage even in times of peace, and with all our usual markets. 
open to us. 

In time of war it might mean the difference between plenty and 
starvation. If (a) England were involved in some difficulty with the 
United States, she would then possess a second market. Again, if 
(6) she were at war with any European Power, her fleets would 
necessarily be constantly between the Straits and the British Channel, 
so that food supplies from Morocco would pass along the line at which 
the covering power of the fleet was at its greatest ; whereas the inter- 
ception of vessels on the Atlantic by foreign cruisers would be fre- 
quently successful. 

No one, I suppose, believes that having once turned the British 
Islands into a gigantic tool shop, we can ever again become self- 
supporting in the matter of food. Few either, I imagine, will under- 
take to limit the loss and destruction to which our food supplies are 
liable in the event of a naval war. Morocco, the last market of the 
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world, is a safer, cheaper, nearer one than any we possess now. I give 
that as the second reason why British influence must be to the front 
long before the menace of which Lord Salisbury speaks can arise to 
trouble Europe. 

The first want of Great Britain is food stuffs; the finest poten- 
tiality about this dark, dumb land of Morocco is its boundless natural 
capacity for supplying them. 

III. The converse of this proposition gives me my third point. 
I put it last because, unlike the two others, it can be raised only by 
the Moors, and only on condition that the strategical and agricultural 
importance of the land has been previously recognised, and has led 
to some initiative on the part of Great Britain. I put it thus. ' 

The first requirement of Morocco is the importation of manu- 
factured goods, and especially of agricultural implements; the best 
possible thing for England would be to open up this market. 

Anglo-Maroquine trade, if left to its own natural development, 
would be spontaneous and in its general aspects almost ideal. The 
Moor only needs good government in order to produce raw material 
and consume manufactured goods, a position entirely antithetical to 
that occupied by Great Britain. There is abundance of mineral 
wealth in Morocco which cannot be made available owing to the 
barbaric policy of exclusion pursued by Muley Hassan and his 
advisers. There are several ports. Casablanca lies in a bay three- 
quarters of a mile long and well sheltered from the west. Mazagan 
lies about 220 miles south by west from Fez. French promoters of 
railways have already seen that if Morocco can be opened up this will 
be the great junction towards which the trade from the interior would 
converge. The flat country between Mazagan and the old capital 
Marakesh would permit of a railway being constructed at compara- 
tively small expense. Lord Salisbury has lately foreshadcwed the 
civilising results likely to follow from starting a railway along the old 
slave route of East Africa. In the present case millions of acres 
capable of producing corn and grapes would be opened up, while 
British imports would reach easily to the heart of the Moorish 
Empire. If, then, England has acted on the plain principle of keep- 
ing open the markets of the world to her trade in other parts of 
Africa, she has equal reason to do so again in the case of that portion 
of it which is nearest to her, and which strategically and agriculturally 
is vitally connected with her whole system of empire. 


These are the three reasons which make the maintenance of British 
influence in Morocco one of the most delicate and difficult tasks yet 
lying before the Foreign Office and those who may hereafter be its 
directors. 

Here, of course, I may be asked who is to ‘bell the cat’? France, 
Spain, Germany, and other Powers have all managed to put a finger 
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in the pie, and Great Britain cannot take possession of Tangier by 
mere proclamation or hoisting of the flag. 

This I admit, and I say in extenuation that it is not the province 
of a private individual critic to suggest a course to governments. 
Any action hereafter to be taken will inevitably result from the 
gradual dissipation of existing British ignorance about Morocco, and 
its replacement by a healthy interest based solely on the material 
considerations I have urged. One scarcely knows whether to be 
merry or sad at the Radical member of Parliament who asked inci- 
dentally whether ‘the protégé system’—the whole crux of the 
foreign situation at Tangier—would be abolished while other reforms 
in Morocco were being undertaken. The same is the case with all 
those amiable, and usually clerical, stray tourists, who return to pour 
out columns of sickly sentiment, and not a little of romance, over 
what they contrived to see with the aid of their English-speaking 
guide. I do not deny the iniquities of Moorish rule. I have followed 
in company with that accomplished master of Oriental methods, the 
late Sir William Kirby Green, every step in the long series of fraud 
which have been forced on the Sultan under the name of ‘ Protec- 
tion.’ I have looked at the possibilities of its reform, the conse- 
quences of its extinction, the chances of a system of mixed tribunals, 
and the puzzle of finding a ‘sanction’ for any system of equitable 
administration under the rule of a semi-sayage Oriental despot. I 
see how the rivalries of the European Powers threaten at any moment 
to produce a serious crisis. All these questions will have to be met 
and overcome—that is, if Morocco is not to be wilfully kept in ultra- 
darkness—with far more drastic, or at least more paternal, methods 
than it has ever been possible or desirable to apply to less backward 
Mohammedan communities. It is scarcely conceivable that this 
can be better done, if done at all, than by the State which has esta- 
blished the Pax Britannica in India, rescued Egypt from bank- 
ruptcy, inclined Persia to institute vast reforms, and done much to 
soften the rigours of Turkish rule in the empire of the Ottomans. 

At the same time this long string of questions has to be hung 
up, until time shapes the future of Morocco and indicates whence the 
controlling hand of civilisation shall come. For my own part I 
believe that to begin by telling the British public about them 
is to get hold of the wrong end of the stick. The Prime Minister, 
for the time being, is not a modern Hercules with a roving com- 
mission to clean all the Augean stables of the world, nor can British 
attention be always aroused by declarations of antipathy to Moham- 
medan rule. The reason for concentrating Britain’s attention upon 
Morocco is more British than Maroquine, nor need one be at all 
ashamed to say so. If at any time it be found possible to bring 
Muley Hassan’s dominions under an English protectorate they will 
have their only real chance of national and political development, 
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while we shall safeguard the route to India, gain a new granary, and 
open up a new market. 

At present the possibility looks remote. Sir John Hay first and 
Sir William Kirby Green after him have accomplished a work of 
unrivalled sagacity, with true knowledge of Oriental methods, and 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith may be trusted to follow in the same steps. 
But the British Minister at Tangier is powerful only in proportion 
to the energy with which he is supported by his Government. No 
Government will be thoroughly and efficiently careful of our position 
in Morocco until it be backed by public opinion. Neither will public 
opinion be aroused until it understands the intimate connection 
between the future of Morocco and the welfare of our own producers ° 
and consumers. That is why the time has come to leave off mysterious 
talk about Moorish misrule in favour of a candid estimate of the 
British interests involved. Lord Salisbury spoke almost the first 
official word upon Morocco at Glasgow. Wonderful things will have 
to occur before any Prime Minister can speak the last. 


CHARLES F. Goss. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IS FREE EDUCATION A BRIBE? 


(1) Is free education a bribe? (2) Is it socialism? (3) Is it destructive 
of voluntary schools? These are the three questions on which I am 
allowed to say a few words. 

By a society of gentlemen who have proposed to themselves to 
establish a system of voluntary taxation the forthcoming Government 
measure on the subject of free education has been called the ‘ latest 
crime :’ and their meaning appears to be this, that, as all compulsory 
taxation is capable of being manipulated for the purposes of bribery, 
the Government measure is the last and most flagrant instance of 
this species of corruption. 

There can be no manner of doubt that taxation has been so used 
on many previous occasions. The Liberal and the Radical party have 
achieved great successes in this department of statesmanship. There 
is therefore, we admit, an element of truth in the views put forward 
by the voluntary taxation society. Compulsory taxation is liable to 
the same abuses as all other human institutions, and if they like to 
bracket free education as a crime together with the cheap breakfast 
table supplied at the cost of an income tax laid on the shoulders of 
the rich, there let the matter rest. Under a popular form of govern- 
ment all measures for the material benefit of the people are capable 
of being described as bribes. 

It may, no doubt, be said that free education is a special crime in 
the Conservatives, because they have hitherto been opposed to it, but 
I think that is an argument which has been pretty well exploded 
during the last and the present generation. In former days when 
statesmen and parties remained in power for long terms of years and 
were able to pursue a continuous course of policy—when they not 
only reigned but governed—there was some weight in it. But 
now-a-days, when parties cross from side to side in the House of 
Commons almost as regularly and as rapidly as the couples in a 
quadrille, there is next to none. A statesman on returning to office 
after only a short absence finds that things have been done which 
necessitate a change of front; that still earlier legislation which he 
vigorously resisted is beginning to bear the fruits which he foresaw ; 
and that his policy must be readjusted to actual circumstances. 
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Mr. Forster’s Bill of 1870 would not have been passed by any Con- 
servative Government in the form which it ultimately took. In the 
womb of compulsory education lay the germ of free education, prac- 
tically if not theoretically ; and the development of its principles by 
the Liberal party since that time has brought our rulers face to face 
with difficulties which they cannot overcome by retaining a stationary 
attitude. If free education is the lesser of two evils, it becomes for all 
practical purposes a positive good. 

I pass on to the charge of socialism which is so freely launched 
against the torthcoming measure. There is a severe school of econo- 
mists in whose mouths the objection is legitimate. But when Con- 
servatives tell us that free education is scvialism in disguise, and - 
that socialism is one of those evil things which no Conservative 
ought to touch even with the tongs, we would remind them that 
they go a little too fast, and that the history of their own party in 
the palmiest days of its Toryism flatly contradicts them. That the 
principle of socialism is embodied in the English poor law has already 
been observed by others. But if it is embodied in the new poor law, 
what shall we say of the old? I have nowhere seen any comparison 
between free education and the old system of poor relief as it existed 
down to 1834. There was hardly anything a family could want 
which they were not entitled to demand from the parish under a 
magistrate’s order. They could obtain food, firing, clothes, and even 
house rent, besides what were called ‘ allowances ’"—that is, a weekly 
money payment in supplement of wages. The Act of Parliament 
which is mainly, though not exclusively, responsible for this system 
was passed in 1795, when Mr. Pitt was at the summit of his power, 
and when his mind was fully under the influence of Adam Smith. 
Mr. Pitt has not usually been considered a sentimental man, yet he 
went even further than this, and introduced a Bill by which any 
able-bodied person entitled to parish relief might claim a lump sum 
in advance for the purpose of buying land, probably with a cow to 
boot. The Bill never became law, but it shows what were the views 
of such a man as Mr. Pitt on the subject of ‘socialism’ forsooth. 
Indeed, it was Mr. Pitt’s object to prevent the poor man from 
feeling ashamed of applying to the parish. 

Conservatives who grumble at free education must surely forget 
all this, and forget, moreover, that the Tory party were the special 
defenders and supporters of this old poor law. And I would also 
remind any among them who may decline to be associated with the 
Toryism of that epoch that one Tory, at all events, who is even now 
recognised as among the ablest and most enlightened statesmen who 
ever led the House of Commons—lI speak of Mr. Canning—was also 
a warm supporter of the old poor law, and believed that our exemp- 
tion from many of the calamities which befell the Continent of 
Europe at the beginning of the present century was due to its 
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operation and the loyalty to our existing institutions which it inspired 
in the masses of the people. Sir Robert Peel, though he supported 
the new poor law, did not speak of the system which it superseded 
with that unsparing censure which is now so frequently bestowed 
upon it. I may appeal, finally, to the authority of Lord Beaconsfield, 
who always believed that the change introduced in 1834 was incon- 
sistent with either Tory or Conservative principles. The point, then, 
on which I wish to insist at the present moment is this, that no 
Tory statesman can be said to be untrue to the traditions of his party 
for bringing in what is called a socialistic measure when a much 
more socialistic system—assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the word is properly applied to it, which I neither admit nor deny— 
was formerly supported by the whole Tory party and by three out of 
four of its greatest modern leaders, while a fourth, who only partially 
condemned it, gave his full approval to the new system in which the 
same principle was retained. The abuses of the old system were so 
flagrant that some reform had become imperatively necessary. I 
am not defending it. I only say that if Pitt and Canning could put 
up with the larger amount of ‘ socialism’ involved in the old poor 
law, other men may put up with the smaller amount of socialism 
involved in free education. 

We must learn to look this bugbear ‘ socialism ’ in the face. The 
enemies of the Conservative party, will, of course, make the most of their 
opportunity when they have a chance of calling Conservatives socialists. 
But what does it all amount to? The poor have been relieved at the 
public expense from time immemorial, and what more are we asked 
to do now? Socialism pushed to extremes, socialism which would 
abolish private property, is social poison. But poisons administered 
judiciously and in small quantities by competent physicians are 
sometimes the best medicines. At all events, if free education is 
socialism, we have reached a state of things in this country in which 
it cannot be dispensed with. The enormous inequalities between 
classes which a very complex civilisation almost invariably engenders 
produces social conditions in which we must either adopt some such 
palliative or dare something far worse. 

I now turn to the question of voluntary schools; and it is un- 
necessary to say that I have no intention of plunging into any 
elaborate calculations with regard to school pence, and the way in 
which the deficiency may be made good. A reasonable suggestion 
is that education should be made free only for boys and girls who 
are old enough to go to work; so that the parents shall not be 
obliged to pay twice over for the same thing, first by what they 
give in school pence, and secondly by what they lose in children’s 
wages. Iam not sure that this would please the farmers, because 
it would tend to increase the scarcity of juvenile labour, while assist- 
ing education just at the very point at which they think it begins 
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to be unnecessary. But a broader question has to be answered first. 
Which party in the State is to have the task—welcome or unwel- 
come—thrown upon it of carrying out the system of free education ? 
If a man is obliged to have his leg cut off, will he choose a surgeon 
who is a personal friend, or one who nourishes a grudge against him 
and would be likely to give him a secret stab? 

I am assuming, of course, that t: “ree Education Bill of the 
Government will have nothing to do with the principle of popular 
control. This would destroy the voluntary schools at one blow. But 
we know that in any measure of free education introduced by the 
Liberal party that principle would certainly be recognised. Very well. 
Free education being inevitable we have these two systems to choose” 
between. Now what is the contention of the recalcitrant Conservatives 
on this point? It is this, that the Conservative party will be ina 
better position to resist popular control when proposed by any future 
Liberal Government, if they have not touched free education them- 
selves. Vain delusion! Let nobody hug himself in that idle dream. 
In what better position for resisting parliamentary reform were the 
Tories of 1831 because they had steadily refused to make the least 
approach to it before? They were, as everybody knows, in a very 
much worse position. And so it always has been. The more we put 
it into the hands of our adversaries to represent us as a stationary 
or reactionary party from whom nothing is to be expected, the more 
do we weaken our own powers of resistance. 

There is no chance of fighting the Radical principle successfully 
by a policy of non possumus. But there is a chance of fighting it 
successfully by the policy which Lord Salisbury has adopted. Sup- 
posing voluntary schools to be properly guaranteed, the great point 
is to ensure the new system a fair trial. If the Liberals came 
into power immediately after the Bill was passed and before the 
people had had time to appreciate it, they might be able to over- 
throw it immediately. In that case I have no doubt that all 
‘securities’ would be swept away like waste paper. This is the 
contingency to be guarded against. But I am not at all sure that 
they would be swept away if the system could hold its ground for 
seven years, which another Conservative majority at the next election 
would enable it todo. This, I say, is the one chance which the 
voluntary schools now have before them. Let the Conservative party 
accept Lord Salisbury’s scheme with unanimity. Let the clergy 
who now look askance at it recognise the fact that it is the lesser of two 
evils; let all combine to recommend it to the people of this country, 
and a renewed lease of power to the Conservative party will give the 
working-classes time to understand and appreciate it. If we can 
ward off the ‘ sweeping away of securities’ for another seven years, 
it may very well be that the people will not want them swept 
away. If not, we shall be no worse off than we are now. It is quite 
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worth while for the voluntary schools to run some slight risk for the 
sake of such a gain as this.! 

One can only smile at the idea that free education was tried and 
found wanting in some of the recent by-elections. The agricultural 
labourers have not had time to digest the proposition, and even if 
they had fully grasped it, they are a suspicious generation, and not to 
be caught twice. They would think of three acres and a cow, and 
how rauch came of that. If free education is to produce any effect 
on the English peasant, or make him vote for one party rather than 
another, he must have it in hand. Then we shall see what answer 
he will make, and how, if he values the gift, he will express his 
gratitude. But not before. 

1 *No one who is acquainted with the poor will feel any doubt that if the rival 
systems are placed upon precisely the same footing as regards cost to the parents, 
the denominational will not only not be distanced by reason of its being weighted in 
the race, but, provided its secular teaching is fairly efficient, will speedily recover all 


the numerical advantage which it has lost, and probably gain a great deal beyond it.’ 
—Letter in Spectator, May 9, by Rev. J. E. Kempe, Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly. 


T. E. KEBBEL. 





THE McKINLEY BILL. 


THE time always comes when a measure can obtain calm considera- 
tion, however violent the denunciation with which it may have been 
greeted. It was impossible that the excitement aroused in Britain 
by the McKinley Bill should long continue. We may imagine the 
Motherland now somewhat exhausted, and prepared to examine into 
its merits and demerits under the influence of reason, not passion. 
It is really a remarkable measure in the amounts dealt with, in the 
manner of dealing, and in one or two other aspects it may be pro- 
nounced the most comprehensive fiscal measure ever passed by any 
legislature ; even greater than the repeal of the Corn Laws, for that 
was a simple and direct process—the duties on corn had to be 
abolished, just as in the McKinley Bill duties on sugar had to be. 
These produced a much greater revenue than the corn duties, and 
yet one paragraph in the McKinley Bill swept them away. 

Britain has naturally viewed the Bill simply as a highly prc- 
tective measure ; but this is a very small part of it indeed. Let me 
give a short analysis. The following changes were made. 

First, duties were increased upon a few articles; some grades of 
linens, woollens and plushes, cutlery and tin plate, being the 
principal. 

Second, duties were reduced upon steel rails, iron and steel 
plate, structural iron and steel of various forms, and some other 
articles of less importance. 

The duties decreased and those diminished might be estimated 
as about balancing each other, giving the Bill a neutral tint, neither 
Protective nor Free Tradish. 

The duties were entirely abolished upon articles hitherto duti- 
able to the number of seventy-five articles or groups of articles, 
the principal of these being jute, hemp, manilla, spirits of turpen- 
tine, briar-wood, india-rubber scraps, hat materials of straw and 
other vegetable fibre, potash, alizarine dyes, Burgundy pitch, cork 
wood, indigo, hides, gutta-percha crude, ores of gold, silver and 
nickel, and nickel matte, phosphates, raw silk, and other articles 
generally classed as raw materials. In the one item sugar, an 
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annual revenue of fully ten millions sterling was cut off. Sugar 
now is as free in America as it is in Britain. 

Surely these abolished duties show a step in the direction of the 
Free Trade idea which should give joy to every member of the 
Cobden Club; but whether this application of the doctrine which 
the club preaches will prove for Britain’s interest I know some 
sagacious thinkers in Britain who will gravely doubt. 

Thus while the duties advanced and the duties lowered by the 
Bill about equalised each other in the dutiable articles made free, 
we have a balance of enormous dimensions upon the side of Free 
Trade. Duties upon imported articles are abolished which yielded 
not less than thirteen millions sterling per annum. 

In addition to the free sugar which the American now enjoys, 
the Bill also repeals all special taxes that were in force ‘ upon dealers 
in leaf tobacco, manufacturers of cigars, and peddlers of tobacco.’ 

The duties levied upon works of art are likewise reduced one- 
half. Of course these should have been abolished, but a reduction 
from thirty to fifteen per cent. was all that could be carried at one 
time, although the majority of the Republican party favoured placing 
art upon the free list. 

These reductions and total removal of duties, as far as I know, 
have not received much consideration in Britain. It could hardly be 
expected that the press should give this, for it has to strike quickly: 
but it is somewhat singular that no teacher of the people appears to 
have studied the Bill, and informed his hearers or readers that the 
few advances made in duties were only one feature, the reductions at 
least equal to the increases, and the extent of complete Free Trade 
established infinitely more important than the advances and decreases 
of duties combined. Sir Lyon Playfair’s speech at Leeds upon the 
subject was a curious illustration of this apparent lack of study ; and 
Mr. G'ladstone’s speech at Dundee upon it was also notable as 
omitting all reference to that which most interested Dundee, which 
was not so much the increase of duties as the introduction of Free 
Trade as far as raw jute was concerned, this being the material which 
Dundee manufactures, upon which the American manufacturer has had 
hitherto to pay twenty-five per cent. duty, but which he now receives 
free. What Mr. Gladstone’s audience had to regret was not 
protection so much, therefore, as a stride in the direction of Free 
Trade, as the future will abundantly show. In like manner, in this 
Review (December number) the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes spoke 
of me as ‘the artificial product of such demoralising measures as the 
McKinley Bill,’ in the face of the fact that the Bill reduced the 
duties upon every article in the manufacture of which I am interested 
twenty, twenty-five, and thirty per cent. He probably never read a 
line of it, perhaps never even saw it. Buthe is not to blame for the 
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blunder, for neither the press nor the leaders of his country had done 
anything toward giving him correct information. 

After this short statement, I think it will be agreed that the 
McKinley Bill would have been an important measure even if it had 
stopped with the changes noted, and far more of a Free Trade than a 
protective one; but it does not stop with these changes—far from it. 
It contains a new idea, or at least an extension of an idea, which in 
my opinion is to affect Europe more in the future than any increase 
of duties under the Bill. Here is something for political economists 
to ponder over. Sec. 25 provides— . 


That where imported materials on which duties have been paid are used in the ~ 
manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the United States, there shall 
be allowed on the exportation of such articles a drawback, equal in amount to the 
duties paid on the materials used, less one per centum of such duties. 


Under this clause, it will be seen, any American manufacturer 
can now practically obtain his materials from Britain or elsewhere 
free of duty, when he manufactures these materials in competition 
and sells them in the markets of the world. Several important 
concerns have already availed themselves of this clause, and many 
others are about to do so. An item which appeared in the New 
York newspapers the other day possesses much significance. It 


reads as follows: ‘ Twenty-seven locomotives were shipped yesterday 
upon a ship for Sydney, New South Wales.’ 

These were manufactured of American and British iron and 
steel, both obtained by the manufacturer practically free of duty, and 
upon equal terms. 

American manufactures exported hereafter may be constructed 
of foreign material whenever it is cheaper than the American, and of 
equal quality. The American manufacturer is thus placed in a highly 
favourable position both for the home market and the foreign: if he 
has to pay somewhat higher prices for his material, he is still upon 
an equality with his fellow manufacturers who have to do the same. 
For the foreign markets of the world he obtains his raw material 
about as cheap as the foreign manufacturer. It may here be noted 
that prices in Europe and the United States, for everything, draw 
closer and closer together. In recent times, steel rails, for instance, 
have sometimes been quite as cheap in New York as in London, and 
very often as cheap as foreign rails could have been imported to New 
York free of duty. When the demand is great in Europe and prices 
of coal, coke, iron-stone and labour rise abnormally, and there 
happens to be no corresponding great demand upon this side of the 
Atlantic, prices will not be found much, if any, greater here. Indeed 
some articles have been cheaper here than abroad within the past 
three years; and when Britain has the next ‘boom,’ if America be 
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quiet industrially, prices. here of more articles than before will be 
cheaper than with her. 

I do not think that any of my readers can fail to note that this 
clause refunding duties must have considerable influence upon the 
foreign trade of the United States in manufactured articles. But 
the Bill in question has another feature about which I think Europe 
will become more and more concerned—that which is called the 
‘Reciprocity Clause,’ which I quote. 


REcIPROCITY. 


Sec. 3. That, with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing 
the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after the 1st day of July, 1892, 
whenever, and so often as the President shall be satisfied that the Government of 
any country producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw 
and uncured, or any of such articles, imposes duties or other exactions upon the 
agricultural or other products of the United States, which, in view of the free 
introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, into the United States, 
he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have the power 
and it shall be his duty to suspend by proclamation to that effect the provisions of 
this Act relating to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides, the production of such country, for such time as he shall deem just, and in 
such case, and during such suspension, duties shall be levied, collected, and paid 
upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or exported from such 
designated country as follows. 


Our vigorous Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, is the father of the 
reciprocity idea, which promises to strengthen his already command- 
ing position among our statesmen. 

The American market is so great and so desirable that the 
Government has something to offer in exchange for reciprocity which 
must tempt many nations, especially those of South America. The 
Republic has taken of the products of these South American Republics 
and Cuba about 113,000,000 dollars per annum, and sent them of its 
products less than 20,000,000 dollars per annum. The offer made to 
Brazil, to admit some of its products duty free in return for the ad- 
mission of American cereals and manufactures at greatly reduced 
duties, has resulted in a treaty upon this basis. Hereafter, the 
American farmer has a better market in Brazil for his grain, and the 
American manufacturer has a new market for his products, his 
foreign competitor being subject to duties upon similar articles 
twenty-five per cent. higher than he. 

But the most notable illustration of the force of this reciprocity 
clause is found in the case of Cuba. If Cuban products are not to 
reach American markets, what is to become of Cuba? The point 
need not be pressed ; it is sufficient to know that Spain had promptly 
to revolutionise its policy in regard to that island. Hitherto, the 
tax upon American flour was so great that it was actually supplied 
to Cuba through Spain. Hereafter, not a barrel can come from the 
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parent land. Spain up to this time had not learned from Britain how 
a fond mother, more fond than wise perhaps, could favour her chil- 
dren and protect her colonies, not for her own, but for their welfare, 
motherlike demanding nothing in return. All articles from Spain 
reached Cuba free of duty, or at nominal rates of duty; similar 
articles from other countries had to pay exorbitant duties—-flour, for 
instance, more than its value. Upon the passage of the McKinley 
Bill, Cuba was in an uproar in which all classes joined, and a delega- 
tion was sent at once to Madrid. It was simply this: freedom for 
Cuba to enter into reciprocity with the Republic, or a request from 
Cuba to Washington that she be permitted to enter the Republic 

herself, and, of course, Spain capitulated. This is only a beginning. 
The President, speaking at Galveston the other day upon reciprocity, 
said : 
I think, without disclosing an executive secret, I may tell you that the arrange- 
ment with Brazil is not likely to abide in lonesomeness much longer, that others 
are to follow, and that, asa result of these trade arrangements, the products of the 
United States, our meats, our breadstuffs, and certain lines of manufactured goods, 
are to find free or favoured access to the ports of many of these South and Central 
American States. All the States will share in these benefits. We have had some 
analysis of the manifests of some of our steamers now sailing to South American 
ports, and in a single steamer it was found that twenty-five States contributed to 
the cargo. 


He divulged no cabinet secret when he said that Brazil would 
not long stand alone in her acceptance of reciprocity. At one blast 
of the trumpet the wall of differential duties which had held Cuba 
down fell to the ground. Cuba will hereafter be of as little good to 
Spain as Canada is to Britain; nay, may and probabiy will become 
the source of serious trouble and danger to Spain, without the 
possibility of being any good to her ; and, again I may add, as Canada 
is, and probably will become, to Britain. 

While Cuba in the south arrays itself in the mantle of reciprocity 
and enters the fold, Canada in the north has asked for a conference 
at Washington, hoping that the garment can be fitted for her. But 
the reply has not been cordial; she is kept waiting at the door 
until October, when she may be permitted to enter and prefer her 
request, which is generally regarded in the United States as only a 
clever party move. The ‘Grand Old Man’ of Canada received so 
small a majority at the last election, that it is necessary to call into 
play his unrivalled dexterity as a political manager. Having asked 
for a conference, he thus secures a season of peace and immunity 
from the pressvre of the large and growing party which demands 
access to the markets of the United States as essential for the 
prosperity of Canada. It will be most interesting to watch the pro- 
ceedings and result of the meeting at Washington in October next. 
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American statesmen are no doubt curious to see what kind of 
reciprocity it is in the power of Sir John Macdonald’s Government 
to offer. Canada chiefly produces cereals and minerals, which the 
Republic itself produces in abundance. There is no ground for 
reciprocity here, which can only come into play when. different 
articles can be exchanged. True, the 5,000,000 of Canadians use 
manufactured. articles which are produced largely in the United 
States, and which Canada purchases to a greater amount than she 
purchases from Great Britain. But all manufactured articles pay 
heavy duties, for Canada is following the example of the United 
States and protecting her manufactures, hoping like the latter to 
become a manufacturing nation. Certainly a sanguine hope upon the 
part of a small and poor community, whose wants will not justify the 
founding of manufactures upon a scale large enough to insure cheap 
and successful production. It takes forty-four nations in one, like 
the Republic, with various climates producing almost every necessary 
article, to form a successful Free Trade Zollverein among themselves. 
Should Canada conclude to abandon that effort, and allow manu- 
factures of the Republic free access to her markets, she would have 
something valuable to offer in exchange for access to the markets of 
the Republic for minerals, lumber, &c. 

If it were not for one consideration, it is probable that an agree- 
ment between the two countries would be made upon this basis. 
But this involves discriminating against the products of Britain ; for 
to give the United States only the same standing in the markets of 
Canada as Britain has, would not be to alter the relative position of 
these two competitors. The United States would get no advantage, 
as she has equality now with Britain. This necessity would appear 
to be fatal to the adoption of such a‘ policy; for surely it is not to 
be thought for a moment that Great Britain would permit one of 
its colonies that still claims and receives its protection, and the very 
substantial benefits resulting from such connection, to discriminate 
in favour of a foreign nation against it. 

The utter failure of the coming conference at Washington may 
be confidently predicted, and in the language of the present Secretary 
of State, as reported in a speech he made near the Canadian line, 
‘ Our friends across the border will find that they cannot be in and out 
of the Union at the same time.’ 

It remains to be seen what the position of Great Britain will be in 
regard to this curious colony, for its next move is likely to be an 
attempt to be ‘in and out of the British Empire at the same time.’ 
It is to be hoped that some statesman on the part of Great Britain 
will be‘as decisive in his utterance as Mr. Blaine was on behalf of the 
Republic. Whatever may be the immediate decision, I cannot see 
any final result other than that predicted by Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
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his recent and most valuable book upon Canada. Her manifest 
destiny is to unite with the Republic, and thus form part of that 
branch of the English-speaking race which is to dominate this 
Continent. The ‘New Scotland’ of North America must find and 
unite with its ‘New England.’ The Old Scotland and the Old Eng- 
land furnish us with the strongest proof of the advantage of this. It 
were criminal to attempt to create separate nations among English- 
speaking men out of one land, and thus repeat here the sad experi- 
ence of the north and the south of the island of Britain before these 
were bound together in loving union, to the infinite advantage of 
both. No disadvantage can possibly ensue to the parent land, but 
manifold advantages, from all of our race here being Americans - 
united under one powerful federal government, rather than separated 
into ‘Canadians’ and ‘ Americans,’ destroying to some extent the 
unity of our race. The mere shadow of authority which remains to 
the Motherland upon this Continent only serves to create jealousies 
between her and the majority of all the English-speaking race which 
is now under the flag of the Republic, and to prevent the closer 
union of hearts between the two grand divisions of the race, which 
but for this would speedily come. 
As essential for the success’ of the reciprocity clause of the 
McKinley Bill, a separate Bill was passed to encourage regular 
steamship lines between the ports of the United States and other 
countries, and especially those of the southern Republics. Payments 
for carrying the mails in American-built steamers are to be made at 
the rate of two, three, and four dollars per mile run, according to the 
size and speed of the ships. It is too soon yet to judge of the effect 
of this measure ; but already it seems more than probable that the 
Inman Steamship Company will build on the Delaware two of the 
largest and swiftest vessels, fit mates to the ‘ City of Paris’ and the 
‘ City of New York ;’ these two ships being chiefly owned by Americans 
may be naturalised and fly the flag of the Republic. This would 
create a weekly American line upon the Atlantic, superior to any now 
existing. Such ships would receive for carrying the mails each 
round trip nearly five thousand pounds. Making ten round trips per 
annum, this would equal five per cent. upon a million sterling, a sum 
much greater than the cost of each ship. It is evident that all parties 
in this country have determined that an earnest effort shall be made 
to give the flag its former prominence upon the sea. The Subsidy 
Act may justly be regarded as part of the McKinley Bill. This 
much for the reciprocity phase of it. 

That the increased duties upon certain articles are producing 
fruit is clearly seen. Many British manufacturing concerns are 
investigating the advantages of localities and selecting sites for branch 
establishments here. Several have already begun their erection. 
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The Messrs. Nairn, principal manufacturers of linoleum in Scotland ; 
the Messrs. Ingram, large manufacturers of calico. One of the largest 
manufacturers of Bradford goods has purchased ground in Rhode 
Island upon which to build a factory; Messrs. Smith & Kaufman, 
English plush manufacturers, are already manufacturing in branch 
works in New York City; the celebrated Saltaire Company (Messrs. 
Titus Salt & Co.) have purchased a large factory at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and are making plush goods. The Reddish Spinning Company of 
Lancashire (Messrs. Ling’s) factory in New Jersey is about ready to 
start. Messrs. Wilkinson, of Beeston, near Nottingham, are reported 
to have purchased an extensive factory near Hartford, Conn., in which 
to manufacture plushes and shawls. Messrs. Lister & Co., the 
greatest of all manufacturers in their line, have had their agents here 
investigating the subject. Their decision has not yet been learned. 
Several others have the matter under consideration, and, no doubt, 
will be led to the wise conclusion that it only requires a few years 
in the United States for them to earn most of their profits upon this 
side if they begin manufacturing here, for it has been the experience 
of several branch establishments on this side that they have soon 
outgrown the main business at home. Arecent cable despatch from 
Liverpool notices— 

the large adult emigration from Liverpool last week, and that these immigrants 
were of a superior class, accustomed to the comforts of life, many of them mechanics 


who had been induced to settle in America in connection with the establishment 
of British mills and factories in this country. 


In a letter to the Times some time ago I called attention to the 
fact that the Republic took British goods in the year 1889 to the 
amount of $177,897,973=36,647,000/. (American, Official), which 
was more than the amount taken by all the British colonies combined 
(India excepted ), 30,869,1771. (Statesman’s Year Book, 1890). But 
there is another point not to be forgotten, namely, that while India 
and the British colonies are both at best stationary markets for 
British products, the figures being (Indiaexcepted ), 1884, 32,547,9441., 
in 1889 they still stood at about the same figures, 32,968,390/. On 
the other hand, the Republic’s purchases had advanced from 
21,993,821/. in 1885 ' to 36,000,000/. sterling in 1890. Even India 
seems to take less and less of British products ; in 1883, 32,000,000/. 
sterling, and in 1889, 31,000,000/. sterling. 

The export of some articles from Britain to the Republic may 
not increase hereafter ; very few, if any, will actually decline, while 
the total amount of British products will, I believe, continue steadily 
to increase. The fear that the new Bill would reduce the foreign 

1 This should be several millions more, probably twenty-six millions. The British 


returns apparently do not embrace shipments to the Republic rid Canada, as the 
American figures do for 1890. 
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trade of the country seems, so far, to be proved groundless, for 
during the five months euding March lst, since it went into force, 
foreign trade has amounted to 769,000,000 dollars, as compared 
with 744,000,000 dollars for the corresponding period of last year 
under the former tariff. 

While it is natura! that one or two industries in Britain adversely 
affected by the new measure will continue to create more agitation 
than the many interests unaffected, it will be well for all parties to 
bear in mind that the Briton will search in vain through all his colonies 
and possessions for such a great and constantly expanding market for 
his products as that furnished by his children under the Stars and 
Stripes, who I think have reason at times to feel that they are sub- 
jected to harsher criticism from the exacting parent land than they 
are entitled to receive at her hands. 

Perhaps the most important consumer of British products in the 
world might with advantage be treated with a greater degree of 
consideration. 

I submit that it is time that political students, members of 
economic associations and others, should not only inform them- 
selves as to the nature and scope of the Bill, but that they should 
inform the people of Britain that the increase of duties upon a 
few articles are but an insignificant incident of this far-reaching 
measure. 

In view of the fact that the ‘Old Home’ is now well-filled, and 
that new fields are imperatively demanded for the further increase 
and development of our race, it is consoling to reflect that these, my 
fellow-countrymen, coming here as reported from Liverpool, only 
leave the ‘ Old England ’ for the ‘ New England.’ 

Whether they reside upon this side of the ferry or the other makes 
comparatively little difference, the vital point being that their 
descendants are to be members like themselves of the English-speak- 
ing race, and to enjoy the same language, religion, literature and 
law, the same love of liberty and order, and political institutions, to 
which those of the Motherland are rapidly assimilating. A third 
branch of the race has just consolidated into a democratic common- 
wealth, where the political equality of the citizen is as firmly esta- 
blished and hereditary privilege is as unknown as in the second 
branch, and ‘ Advance, Australia!’ echoes from the heart of all. The 
political institutions of Republic and Commonwealth are alike. 
Henceforth there are to be three great divisions of our race, each 
independent, each self-governing, each developing its resources and 
working out its destiny in its own way; though three nations, yet 
one people, sure to be found shoulder to shoulder against any other 
race, should foreign conquest threaten the national life of either. 

This is the great and inspiring thought of the age as far as our 
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race is concerned, for it secures to it beyond question the future 
dominion of the world, and that for the good of the world; for the 
English-speaking race has always stood first among races for Peace, 
Liberty, Justice, and Law, and first also, it will be found, for 
‘government of the people for the people and by the people.’ It is 
well that the ‘last word ’ in the affairs of the world is to be ours, and 
is to be spoken in plain English. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
New York: May 1891. 
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